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PART I. 


ONE of the prettiest and most striking of the 
many picturesque bits of scenery to be found 
in the mountainous township of Berkeley was 
the Stony Ford Bridge and its surroundings. 
A hill arose abruptly on either side of the creek ; 
one crowned by a venerable stone ¢hurch, 
erected, it was said, in Queen Anne’s time, a 
well-peopled graveyard, and the smart, new 
academy, but a year old, white, with green 
blinds and a sharp upstart of a cupola, which 
faced the antiquated building from the opposite 
side of the public road. The other and less 
rocky eminence was green with fields and or- 
chards, and capped by a spacious farm-house. 
A long portico ran along the front, covered 
with reses and clematis and honeysuckles all 
ablow, at the season of which we are writing, 
and a flower-garden separated it from the dusty 
highway. It was a healthful situation and a 
beautiful one, the abode of thrift and comfort, 
and, judging from the excellent condition and 
the extent of mansion and outhouses, of wealth 
likewise. The weathercock upon the great 
barn—a gilded horse at full gallop—was visible 
for miles around, and had no compeer in the 
estimation of the admiring population living 
within sight of it, until the district sehool com- 
mittee mounted a rooster, colossean in dimen- 
sions, saucy in attitude, and yellowest gilt in 
color upon the pert spire of their model edifice. 

The rival vanes were shooting back the slant 
sunbeams at one another on a “breezy June 
afternoon, when a man came out of the school- 
room door, locked it: behind him, put the key 
into his pocket, and walked slowly down the 
road to the bridge. This was a substantial 
structure, fifteen feet high and as many broad, 
spanning in one massive arch a rapid torrent, 
celebrated in the early summer, for the number 





and size of the trout that lurked and leaped in 


its hollows and eddies, and in late winter, for 
the height and violence of its freshets. The 
bridge was # match for these last, and had held 
its own for many years, said ‘the lichens that 
had celiected in slow, gray circles upon the red 
sandstone of which it was built, and the block 
of marble let into the parapet bearing the date 
ofits completion. The pedestrian leaned over 
this in his halt upon the causeway. Many 
other passengers on foot and in carriages 
paused every day upon the same spot, and 
looked up the rapids into the far, dark recess 
formed by perpendicular walls of rock and 
arching hemlocks, lit up by ghastly streaks of 
foam upon the boiling waters ; then down into 
the lighter vista of willows, golden in the 
spring-time, bright green all summer, through 
which the stream found its way into the low 
country. But the solitary man traversed this 
route twice, sometimes four times a day, usu- 
ally without casting a glance either to the right 
or the left, and he stood now, one hand clasped 
within its fellow, laid heavily upon the parapet, 
his head bowed upon his breast, his eyes seem- 
ing to search the depths of the seething current 
as it entered the archway.: Very white—almost 
effeminate looked the hands by contrast with 
the reddish-brown of the stone, and his face 
was many shades fairer than the bronzed tint 
prevalent in the complexion of the people of 
the district—hardy sons of the plough, who 
spurned neither vertical sun nor the midwinter 
sleet. The features of the lounger were cast in 
a manly mould, and his ereet port, broad chest 
and shoulders enforced commendation and re- 
spect from those who might otherwise have 
scoffed at bis tastes and habits, in whose eyes 
a bookworm was utterly contemned, and a 
puny scholar found no favor. He had not the 
mien of one with whom it was safe to trifle or 
to bandy words. His gray eyes—melancholy 
now to moodiness, could grow very black and 
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fierce under the knitted brows, and his hand- | 
some mouth could be scornful and stubborn as _— 
easily as it could smile. His dress,was serupu- | 
lously neat, and the circumstance of his wears | 
ing it lent a touch of style—that nameless, | 
potent charm—to the coarse gray sack and 
pantaloons, almost threadbare as they were at | 
the seams. He would have looked the gentle- 
man in the: of a workman's blouse and 
paper cap, there was something in this | 
rough suit, the only one he owned that was 
comfortable for warm weather wear—which 
enhanced the independent grace of his carriage | 
and asserted his lordly independence of Fash- | 
ion’s dictates as interpreted by those who were 
now his associates, his supreme indifference to 
the criticism of those he did not acknowledge | 
as his equals. In this respect, his manner be- | 
lied the inner man, as he intended it should, 
No mortal living cared more for outward show, | 
longed more greedily than did he for popularity | 
and such distinction as talent and personal at- 
tractions can purchase. 

These—David Rodman conceived the world 
owed him. Those who liked him least con- 
fessed that his abilities and scholarship were 
of no mean order, and that his noble figure and 
face would have made amends in the eyes of 
the multitude, for comparative poverty of men- 
tal gifts. He had carried off the highest honors 
of his Alma Mater at his graduation three years 
before ; for one brief day, been lionized almost 
to his heart’s content; had one hasty, intoxi- 
cating draught of the renown and applause that 
were his dream by day and by night; yet kere 
he was, at the age of twenty-three, the teacher 
of a country “academy,” with a salary that | 
barely fed and clothed him and paid the very | 
moderate fee for his tuition, out of school hours, | 
in the office of a provincial lawyer in the vil- | 
lage two miles away. The young man walked 
this distance and back five afternoons in the | 
week, no matter how weary, or what the wea- 
ther might be, returning to his farm-house 
lodgings at nightfall, bringing with him one, 
two, or three ponderous tomes, whick he sat | 
up into the small hours to stady. Had his | 
physical health been less firm he must have | 
succumbed to the enormous labor and fatigue 
of his self-prescribed course of preparation for 
the career he had chalked out for himself. His 
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of the scene; deaf to the wooing voices with 
which Nature bade him enter her pavilion and 
be talmed, if not comforted. 

\ 4Kept down !”’ he muttered surlily, grinding 
his heel into the flooring of the bridge. ‘‘Com- 
petled, not only to climb unaided, but to build 
the ladder by which I would mount.” 


Kept down! That was ever the text of his 
gloomy musings. Kept down by his plebeian 
birth and his poverty. “It wotld have been 
difficult to trace the origin of ideas and ambi- 
tion seemingly so incongruous to his lineage and 
early education. His father, a small farmer, 
had died before David's birth, and his mother, 


| whose only strength was in her affections, sus- 


tained by these, had fought, single-handed, 
against penury, unti! the marriage of her elder 
child, a daughter, to an industrious mechanic 
gave her a home for the remainder of her days. 
Her boy—her pride and darling, then a fine, 
handsome lad of sixteen—met with no encou- 
ragement in word or act from his brother-in-law 
to pursue the studies he had commenced with 
a steady eye to the practice of a learned pro- 
fession. 

“Tt was queer,” said the puzzled artisan, 
** where the fellow ever picked up his stuck-up 
notions. Learning was a good thing for rich 
people to spend money upon they had no other 
use for, but it was a blamed expensive luxury, 
and ought not to be thought of by one who had 
to earn his living.” 

He offered, therefore, to take the youth into 
his shop as an apprentice, and when the pro- 
posal was declined with more haughtiness than 
gratitude, “‘only hoped’’—this to the mother, 
who was present during the conference—“ that 
the fool would not hang himself before he had 
played out the hull length of his line.” 

‘*My mother can trust me,”’ rejoined David, 
proudly. 

“* Tf she does, she is the only person as does,” 
answered the irate machinist. 

“You are mistaken, my good sir,’’ the boy 
said, in smiling insolence ; ‘‘I believe in my- 
self. I shall never receive alms from you, nor 
ask assistance from any one else.” 

Nevertheless, his mother had secretly helped 
him through his collegiate course by means of 
the sale of her little property and sundry small 


energy matehed his ambition, and in his san- | gains from needle and knitting-work. David 


guine moods he prophesied great and desirable | 
results from the combined forces. 


had noted the receipt of these remittances in 


| his memorandum-book. Some day he would 


Not that he ever allowed himse!f to doubt | Tepay her with interest, compounded after a 
that he would ultimately reach the goal of suc- | Tule of his own. 


cess and fame, but there were hours and days | 
in the which he rebelled angrily at the fate 
which obliged him to undermine the opposing 
walls instead of vaulting over them ; when the 
wish for money and influence was a passion, 
and a mad one, - 

He would sell his soul to be master of these, 
he said, this afternoon—blind to the beauties 





That day had never seemed further off than 
it did at present, His preceptor, a man of 
sound sense and respectable attainments, had 
eomplimented him upon his proficiency in legal 
lore the preceding day. 

“I can teach you nothing more,” he ad- 
mitted. ‘‘You must apply fora license when 
your school-term is ended. You could pass an 
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examination creditably in any law-school in 
the country.”’ 

“ And then?’ said David, briefly. 

The lawyer looked puzzled, and hesitated. 
“The truth is, Rodman,” he broke forth, at 
length, in friendly bluntness, “ your talents are 
thrown away upon this community. Should 
you put out your shingle in this town or any 
other within fifty miles of this place, ,.jyou 
would have fewer clients than if you were a 
pretentious, illiterate ‘pettifogger. I would 
take you into partnership if I could, but I am 
poor as a church-mouse, as you know. You 
should take an office in the city; and bide your 
time. There’s an opportunity waiting for you 
somewhere, and you shorid be on the look-out, 
Haven’t you influential friends who could give 
you a lift into notice? When you are ence 
seen, the rest will follow. You have within 
yourself the elements of success.’’ 

“So has the pearl hidden in the oyster,’’ re- 
turned the student, with a smile more sardonic 
than gratified. ‘Bat it cannot pry open the 
jaws of its prison.’’ 

* An office in the city,’’ he repeated, aloud, 
recurring to the conversation while he hung 
over the parapet, ‘“* Who would be fool enough 
to trust me for a quarter's rent, I wonder? 
‘Bide my time,’ indeed! What if starvation 
and the debtor’s prison come to me before the 
golden opportunity Curtis so patronizingly as- 
sures me is waiting for me somewhere? An 
indefinite locality that, and one very far ahead 
of me, I faney.”’ 

At that instant a light footstep struck the 
bridge behind him, and he gianced over his 
shoulder inannoyed expectancy of interruption, 
He was in no humor te play the gallant to sim- 
pering Chloe, ordiscussing neighborhood gossip 
with her mother, and he knew the step for a 
woman’s, 

The intruder was a stranger to him, and a 
lady. Her dress, although inexpensive in ma- 
terial and modest in fashion, her black straw 
hat, banded with crape, her dainty gauntlets, 
and parasol, would have set her apart for his 
notice among Chice and her comrades, had not 
her even, gliding gait and quiet self-possession 
indicated her familiarity with carefully-graded 
pavements and the nnobservant crowds she 
met thereupon. A city lady she was—well- 
dressed and gracefal, bat the same glance 
showed him not very young nor in the least 
pretty. She was short of stature, and very 
slender, with a dark skin and irregular fea- 
tures. Her month and nose were too large, 
her eyes too small, and her forehead iow. 
David’s regariis, after the one swift look, were 
returning listlessly to their survey of the hurry- 
ing stream, when a sudden flaw of wind tore 
down the gorge, snatched the lady's veil from 
her hat, and swept it past him over the para- 
pet, lodging it upon a willow branch projecting 


flew above his head, and, failing to touch it, 
ran down the slight slope of the crossing and 
around the abutment below toward the tree 
from the hightest peak of which fluttered the 
sable pennon. 

“Do not trouble yourself, I beg. Please do 
not try to get it!’’ called a sweet, tremulous 
voice from the bridge. 

“It is no trouble to me,” he returned, laconi- 
cally, springing upon a low bough. 

It bent so far under his weight, that the 
looker-on again exclaimed in deprecation, then 
held her breath in terror, mifgled with ad- 
miration, as he made his way rapidly yet 
cautiously to the swaying topmost limb, and 
drew himself along it within reach of the prize. 
She noted, moreover, the care with which he 
disentangled it from the twig, and that he 
folded and put it into his bosom, lest it should 
be injured in his descent. She met him upon 
the bank, coloring and smiling, but still self- 
possessed. ‘ 

** You are very kind. I am much obliged to 
you. But Iam sorry I have subjected you to 
inconvenience and danger,” she said, receiving 
the trophy he presented with his best bow. 

“The inconvenience, as you call it, was a 
mere nothing, and there was no danger at all. 
I am glad the tree intercepted the veil,”’ was 
his reply, gravely polite. é 

He touched his hat again, and returned to 
his former position upon the bridge. The 
stranger was going up the hill in the direction 
of the farm-bouse, and ke would not embarrass 
her by his company, would show her her error 
if she considered him a common rustic without 
breeding or tact. “If she were an acquaint- 
ance, I would give her my arm,” he thought, 
watching the straight, little figure on its way 
to the top of the toilsome ascent. “‘ What a 
humbug is conventionality !"" Yet, in his heart, 
he knew that he reverenced and feared it. 

Half an hour elapsed before he presented 
himself in the supper-room, in response to the 
shrill summons of the horn blown upon the 
porch. Thé family was collected about the 
table, and directly opposite bis vacant chair 
sat the owner of the vagrant veil, without hat 
anid basque, eating her meal as composedly as 
if she had taken tea in the same place three- 
hundred and sixty-five times a year for a de- 
cade, at least, 

** We have had an addition to our household 
while you were away,” remarked Mrs. Bracy, 
the motherly farmeress. ‘‘ Miss Grant, Mr. 
Rodman.” 

Miss Grant’s eyes lit up with a smile of re- 
cognition. “Mr. Rodman and myself have 
seen each ether before, Mrs. Bracy,” she said, 
in the pure, pleasant intonations he had notived 
in their earlier interview. ‘‘ My ¥eil blew off 
as I was crossing the bridge. He chanced to 
be standing there, and was so kind as to bring 





far over the creek. Rodtnan caught at it as it 


at back to me.” 
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The directness and ease of her style pleased 
him. She did not exaggerate the service he 
had rendered her into heroism, while she ac- 
cepted it as a signal favor and a step toward 
acquaintanceship. ‘“‘A lady,” he. decided, 
anew, “‘and the species is a rarity hereabouts.”’ 

Her appreciation of his agreeable qualities 
and gentlemanhood was apparently as ready, 
and in less than a quarter of an hour they were 
chatting freely and merrily. His first impres- 
sion of ‘her was corfect. She was from the 
city, and had always resided there, except 
when absent upon a foreign tour and at various 
watering-places. These last she had frequented 
as she had taken the sea voyage, in company 
with an invalid aunt, whose adopted child she 
was, and their journeys had been in quest of 
health, not recreation. 

This he learned incidentally, through ques- 
tions asked and observations dropped by Mrs. 
Bracy. She had known the elder Miss Grant, 
many years before, in the girlhood of both, and 
it was this circumstance which had induced 
the niece to apply to her for summer board, 
when the death of her relative left her free to 
choose a retreat for herself. She had followed 
the letter proposing this plan so quickly that 
Mrs. Bracy had not had time to communicate 
the news of the expected arrival to her gentle- 
man lodger. He had slept in the village a 
couple of nights, while his final examination at 
the hands of his friend, the lawyer, was going 
on, and Miss Grant had been domesticated 
with her present hostess for twenty-four hours. 
She had taken a long stroll that afternoon, and, 
without going into very youthful raptures over 
the scenery, or expatiating gushingly upon her 
devotion to the country and rural delights, she 
yet expressed her satisfaction with the location 
she had chosen, and her willingness to remain 
where she was until autumn. 

“Tam afraid you will be lonely—will think 
it but a dull place by and by,”’ said the flattered 
farmeress. 

“Tam never lonely, if I can be busy,” was 
the answer. “I am well-supplied with work, 
and, when all mine is done, I shall apply to 
you for employment.” 

‘She is a nice, kiadly little ereature,’’ rumi- 
nated Rodman, in his own room, opening his 
books for his nightly studies, when the party 
below had broken up. ‘“‘ Not particularly in- 
tellectual, but reasonably intelligent—gifted, I 
should say, with excellent common sense and 
a thoroughly good temper. It isa pity she is 
not prettier, but there is something attractive 
about her, despite her plain face—an air of re- 
finemnent and purity more uneommon than 
mere prettiness, It is lucky for me that she is 
not younger and gayer. I have not time to 
undertake a brisk flirtation just now. I call 
her comfortable—an elderly-sister persouage, 
who will help make. this dull old house en- 
durable.” 





Miss Grant siipped at once, and without fric- 
tion or jar, into the habits of the farmer’s family 
—even to the early breakfast, noon-day dinuer, 
and six o’clock tea, But, little by little, the 
place began to show marks of her occupancy. 
New and tempting delicacies were compounded 
by her hands, or under her directions, out of 
materials which are abundant upon every 
farm —custards, syllabubs, velvety creams, 
omelettes, and cakes, the names of which Mrs. 
Bracy had never heard before. The table 
gradually lost its characteristic of rude abund- 
ance in that of elegant plenty ; the furniture 
in the stiff, airless best parlor, left the spots to 
which the several articles had been rigidly con- 
demned since Mrs. Bracy’s wedding-day, and 
fell into positions that made the apartment 
formal no longer. The vault-like closeness 
was dispelled by currents of perfumed air from 
clover meadows and flower-beds that had leave 
to rove through the windows all day long, and 
David soon acquired the habit of repairing thi- 
ther every afternoon, on his return from school, 
in the confident expectation of finding the ladies 
cozily seated in the cool, green shadow of the 
vines draping the portico, engaged with their 
needles—always busy and always cheerful— 
Teady to talk to him if he were disposed to be 
social, and as amiably willing, if he were silent, 
in weariness or thoughtfulness, to let him alone, 
going on with their gentle murmur of conver- 
sation in a subdued key, while he stretched 
himself upon the sofa and seemed to doze or 
read at the windows overlooking the orchard. 
He became very fond of the good genius of the 
household in the course of a month ; confided 
to her his dreams, his prospects, and his dis- 
couragements more freely than he had ever 
done to any one else. She was an inviting 
listener, and so tactful in her sympathy, so un- 
obtrusive, yet so sincere in her interest in what- 
ever he chose to impart of his inner life and 
outer obstacles ; so hopeful in her prognostica- 
tions of his future, and resolute in her belief 
that failure was an impossibility, that he could 
not deny himself the treat of letting her under- 
stand what he had overcome and the great 
things he meant to accomplish. 

** You never had a brother, I think you said?” 
interrogated he, one evening as they sat to- 
gether upon the steps of the portico. 

So bright was the moonlight, and so clear the 
atmosphere that they could distinguish, across 
the valley, the glitter of the academy watch- 
bird, and the solemn gleam of the stones in the 
churchyard, while the continuous flow of the 
creek over the rocky ford filled up the intervals 
of silence which occurred in their taik. 

“No!” The accent was not exactly sad, but 
she sighed softly after saying it. 

“It is a pity!’ regretted David. 

“ Why ?” 

‘* Because you would be a nonpareil of a 
sister. There is much said and sung about 
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woman as man’s inspiration. Commend me, 
instead, to woman as his rest and his comforter. 
She should be the moon, not the sun of his hea- 
vens—appreciative rather than urgent; a seda- 
tive, not a stimulant.”’ 

‘*T am somewhat surprised to hear that from 
you,” said Miss Grant, looking down at a clus- 
ter of roses he had plucked for her a moment 
before. ‘I fancied you would admire brilliant 
women, such as are learned in literature and 
skilful in accomplishments.’’ 

The shrug that prefaced his reply would have 
done credit to a beau dilasé by the beauties of 
all climes and fifty years of successful gallant- 
ries. ‘‘My dear Miss Lois’’—everybody in the 
farm-house had dropped the ceremonious ‘‘ Miss 
Grant’’— ‘“‘have pity upon me! A learned wo- 
man, and especially a talkative bas blew is my 
favorite detestation. I would sooner marry a 
loving, gentle girl who could not write her 
name. My wife—should the gods ever vouch- 
safe me that crowning blessing of fallen man— 
must be a true fireside angel, not loud or volu- 
ble or self-assertive, but a shelter to mein a 
weary land ; one whose beneficent office it shall 
be to unbend the long-used bow, not to strain 
it into severer tension. Such are the wives for 
whom men are ready to lay down their lives— 
who are most fondly cherished and most bitterly 
mourned. The queens of society are lamented by 
society at large, after the world’s style of regret. 
They have lived for the circle outlying the sphere 
of home-loves and joys and griefs, and verily I 
say unto you, they have their reward—such as 
will never be yours, pure and tender spirit.” 

He had never seen or conversed in propria 
persone with three brilliant women in his life, 
or with one queen of society, but he had heard 
and read of such beings, and nobody who list- 
ened to his discourse upon the topic could have 
guessed at his inexperience. 

Certainly Lois Grant did not. Sincere and 
unpretending in nature and conduct, she was 
ever slow to detect affectation in another. She 
took David Rodman at his own valuation, so 
far as talent and aim were concerned, and had 
already begun to concert schemes in her mind 
for his happiness and advancement. Up to to- 
night she had believed that she thought of and 
planned for him as one friend might for an- 
other of the same sex. She had never had an 
acknowledged suitor, and, stranger still, never 
fancied herself in love. Existence had been a 
very practical affair with her, and a very grave 
one. A prisoner from her fifteenth year to the 
couch or easy chair of her sick aunt, she had 
learned in the wearisome service lessons of pa- 
tience, humility, and self-sacrifice which should 
have been of signal advantage to her in after 
life, so hardly were they acquired. She had no 
leisure for girlish follies and pastimes—little 
temptation to girlish dreaming. But for her 
large, affectionate heart and exhaustless store 
of quiet energy, she would have degenerated 
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into a misanthropic grumbler or mindless au- 
tomaton before she was twenty-five. She never 
questioned the justice of the assertion often re- 
peated in her hearing, to wit, that she owed all 
the duty she could pay her aunt, as a recom- 
pense for her guardianship of a penniless 
orphan. When the invalid querulously threat- 
ened her with disinheritance for some trifling 
fault or blunder, she received the rebuke in 
silence or with a mild disclaimer of any un- 
worthy motive in the services she rendered. 

‘*You have done more for me already than I 
had a right to expect,”’ she would say in grate- 
ful truthfulness, the genuineness of which even 
the captious censor could not dispute. ‘‘I have 
never imagined that I was to become your 
heiress, that your death would make me any 
richer than I am now. It would be an unrea- 
sonable as wellas an unfounded anticipation, 
since you have other relatives as near akin to 
you as [ am.” 

Others thought the same. Miss Grant was 
known to be eccentric, and while the amount 
of her fortune was generally understated, the 
popular impression was that no private indi- 
vidual would get more than a moiety of it. 
She professed to be partial to public charities ; 
gave liberally to them while living, and repeat- 
edly alluded to her design of endowing an “Old 
Ladies’ Home,”’ or a ‘‘ Woman’s Hospital.” 
Her behavior to her dependent ward strength- 
ened those who knew them in the belief that 
she would have to provide for her own support 
after the guardian’s demise. 

When Lois the younger had passed her 
twenty-ninth birthday, the sick woman died, 
leaving her niece and namesake her sole lega- 
tee, and to an estate so handsome that enter- 
prising bachelors and consoled widowers, who 
had not esteemed it an ‘‘ object’’ to notice the 
poor relation, began to rub their eyes and their 
wits in profound consideration of the most fea- 
sible and least awkward method of teaching 
her forgetfulness of their previous neglect. 
Before they had fairly decided upon the man- 
ner of their siege, she disappeared—buried her- 
self in the country, leaving the direction of her 
retreat a profound mystery. Such palpable 
cupidity was too much for her gentle charity, 
and her upright disposition revolted at their 
late and eager sycophancy. Partly to escape 
their persecution, partly to recruit her strength 
after her recent trial, and the tedious season of 
watchfulness that preceded it, she sent off her 
letter to Mrs. Bracy, and followed it two days 
afterward. She was safe here from fortune- 
hunters and holiday friends, since she was 
careful not to inform her hostess of the altera- 
tion in her circumstances, and not another soul 
in the township had ever heard of her prior to 
her appearance at the hill farm. So well did 
she keep her secret that the rumor of her-good 
fortune had not been bruited in the household 
She passed among the inmates of the, home-- 
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stead as a sweet-tempered, social little woman, 
verging upon old-maidism, exquisitely neat in 
her person and habits, and with a marvellous 
deal of “faculty” in domestic affairs. From 
certain things that had escaped Rodman in 
their confidential talks, she knew that he 
deemed her almost as poor as himself, and that 
the simplicity of her dress and unostentatious 
behavior had wrought in Mrs. Bracy’s mind the 
like conviction. This was as she would have 
had it. She would be loved and esteemed for 
intrinsic merit, or live unloved and unnoticed. 
She actually gloried in the consciousness that 
Mr. Rodman’s liking for her, and his unfeigned 
desire to possess her esteem and confidence 
were her honest gains. She suited him in 
many respects, and won daily upon his regard. 
She had dared whisper as much to herself be- 
fore, but this evening he had said it. 

David, seated at his ease, his back against a 
column of the piazza in a position that gave him 
a full view of her, observed that her plain fea- 
tures were softened by the moonbeams into a 
nearer approach to comeliness than he had be- 
lieved possible. Her small hands played nerv- 
ously with her bouquet, her white dress flowed 
over the steps in graceful folds, and the honey- 
suckled doorway framed the picture. ‘‘ A neat 
crayon sketch,”’ he reflected, critically. ‘But 
one that could not be worked up in colors with- 
out spoiling the effect.” 

He found the situation agreeable—verging 
upon the fascinating—the more inviting since 
his opportunities of love-making were exceed 
ingly rare now-a-days. In college, he had 
achieved quite a flattering reputation as a pro- 
mising amateur in that line of innocent amuse- 
ment, but the bouncing damsels of Somerset 
were not available for flirtation, according to 
lis fastidious notions. The hands he pressed 
must be shapely, and not hardened by sweep- 
ing and butter-making ; the tongue that faltered 
the responses to his fervent periods must not 
trip in grammar, nor be apt in provincial 
slang. He did not long to kiss lips that were 
freely and laughingly held up to meet his. The 
flavor of such a courtship would be—to use his 
figure—too strong for his palate. For he could 
never forget that he was a gentleman—by a 
freak of nature, if you will, since his birth and 
breeding were assuredly not aristocratic, but, 
nevertheless, a gentleman—and he cultivated 
an originally nice taste into squeamishness, 
lest he-should forfeit, in the minutest particu- 
lar, his title to the character. As I have said, 
he really liked Lois. If she were not irresisti- 
bly attractive, she pleased him generally, and 
his self-leve was fed by her respectful partiality 
for himself. As he pondered upon this last and 
very strong point, the tone of his fraternal af- 
fection 'grew warmer. Had she been younger, 
many degrees handsomer, more clever and 
witty, and very many thousands richer than 
she w2s—poor little thing! he could have loved 





her without an effort. As it was—what harm 
could come from letting her know how elevated 
was her stand in his imperial estimation? It 
would make her happier, be quite an event in 
her sober, monotonous history, and his mood 
waxed benevolent. 

She did not lift her face, indeed, it sank fur- 
ther into shadow, as he took her trembling 
fingers into his. ‘‘I wish I dared tell you how 
much I think of you, Lois. You will let me 
call you that, will you not? I seem to have 
known and loved you so long, years upon years. 
I hate to be reminded by that formal ‘miss’ 
how new is our real intimacy. May I leave it 
off, when there is no one by to take me to task 
for my familiarity ?” 

Yes.” 

He stooped lower than was needful to catch 
the monosyllable. ‘‘ Lois, Lois,’’ he repeated, 
in the most musical of his always rich tones. 
“Tt is asweet name. I wish mine were more 
worthy of your lips. But you will say it for 
me once, just to let me hear it can ever be made 
tolerable, won’t you? Say it after me, like a 
good, obedient child—David.”’ 

She obeyed, laughing now in a sort of trou- 
bled yet joyous way, that should have warned 
him not to go on. 

It is not in all, perhaps, not in most men, to 
be generous at this stage of mock or real woo- 
ing, and generosity was not upon the list of 
David’s weaknesses. Knowing, as he began 
to do, that Lois’s reception of his advances 
was earnest, however sportive might be his 
humor, gallantry and vanity combined to push 
him further. ‘‘ Thank you,’ he murmured. ‘I 
am too well satisfied with the result of the ex- 
periment ever to let you relapse into bad habits. 
We are David and Lois to one another hence- 
forward; at any rate, while you stay here. 
Afterward, you will forget me.” 

**Do not believe it. But you cannot.” She 
turned quickly, and the moonlight glanced 
upon the dew on her eyelashes. ‘‘ You should 
know me better than to accuse me of such 
fickleness. I shall always remember my visit 
here as the happiest time of my life.” 

‘¢ Faithful and true,”’ said David, as if think- 
ing aloud. ‘‘There are few of whom that can 
be said. Ido believe you could be both, Lois. 
Faithful to friend, true to lover.”” And, incited 
to madder folly by the averted face and the 
quiver that ran over her, he added: ‘‘ Which 
may I be, Lois?”’ 

There was no immediate reply, and, still 
holding her hand, he began to sing, not loudly, 
but in full, mellow tones and with marked 
expression :— 

“*T come to thee in friendship’s name, 
Thou sayest I speak too coldly ; 
I breathe of love’s devoted flame, 
Thou sayest I talk too boldly. 
Which shall it be, love? 
How shall I woo? 
Dear one, choose between the two.’”” 
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Unversed though she was in the guile of the 
world and the deceitfulness of men’s tongues, 
something within Lois’s deep heart told her 
that this was not the language of earnest, manly 
affection, that the honest attachment of a real 
suitor would hardly seek an outlet in trolling 
solightalay. ‘“ Now, youare jesting with me,” 
she exclaimed, striving to withdraw her hand. 

Ier voice bespoke wounded feeling and 
alarmed pride. If the interview were termi- 
nated thus, all thought of friendship was at an 
end. In his anxiety to soothe her indignation 
and quell her fears, David stayed her when she 
would have risen. “Is this kind to me? Is 
it just to yourself, Lois? To you, whom [I re- 
spect more than I do any other woman upon 
earth? If my presumption has offended you, 
do not charge me with the more grievous sin of 
trifling with regard to my feelings for you.”’ 

‘Do not say presumption! That sounds still 
more like mockery,’’ she interposed, warmly. 
“Any woman, however beautiful and gifted, 
would be honored by your preference.”’ 

He raised her hands to his lips in an ecstasy 
of gratitude. ‘‘ Noble girl! blessed comforter ! 
Yet, Lois, would it not be the wildest, wickedest 
infatuation in me to talk to you, or to any wo- 
man, of a warmer sentiment than Platonic love 
—brotheriy regard? Years must pass before I 
dare cherish the hope of having a home of my 
own; such a dear, cogey nest as you would 
make of the lowliest cottage, dear Lois. I 
have said much within the past hour which 
honor and expediency should have withheld 
me from uttering. Call it random raving, boy- 
ish badinage, anything you like. Only forget 
it, and never fear lest your true friend and 
brother should again offend you. You will 
still be my sister, won’t you?”” He was getting 
earnest in his retractation, for her serious eyes 
were reading his with a meaning that made him 
restless. 

“Do you mean,” she said, slowly, and with 
an evident effort, ‘‘that you are too poor to 
think of the home you speak of; that this is all 
that holds you back from hoping for it ?”’ 

* All!” echoed David. ‘Is not that enough ? 
But what can a woman know of poverty; the 
sternest foe to human happiness, uncompro- 
mising and invincible?’ tragically. “It has 
written a black ‘ Jmpossidle’ upon the gate of 
the earthly Eden I covet. But for this—but I 
promised to say no more. Do not think me 
weak and unmanly because I sometimes quar- 
rel aloud with Destiny. It would be criminal, 
selfishness in me to ask a woman, tender and 
delicate, accustomed to refined society and a 
luxurious home, to share the hardships of my 
lot. It would be suicidal in her to accept such 
an offer.’’ 

*‘ And this is all?’’ reiterated Lois, still gaz- 
ing into his eyes, her own expressive ofa strange 
excitement he could not interpret. 

He turned from her with a pettish gesture. 





** What more can I say to convince you that I 
have given a truthful, if a mortifying state- 
ment of my position? Why do you torment 
me by useless questions? Confessions of this 
kind are not favorable to the growth of a man’s 
self-respect. What cannot be helped must be 
borne, and I am not a craven to be forever 
whining.’”’ He had relinquished her hand, al- 
most tossed it away in what he was resolved 
should be a peremptory dismissal of the theme. 
The sport had become tiresomely serious ; the 
scrape was tightening into a complication. 
Yet common civility forbade him to shake off 
the light touch that stole up to his shouldex. 

“Forgive me, David. But I had a reason, an 
important one, for pressing the inquiry. You 
see—you must know—don’t be offended if I 
seem to speak too openly. So much depends 
upon it. Iam rich enough for us both,”’ said 
Lois Grant. Then hid her face in her lap in an 
agony of love and bashfulness. 
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COME HOME. 
BY PENELOPE. 
* Oh, ye beloved—come home: the hour 
Of many a greeting tone, 
The time of hearth-light and of song 
Returns—and ye are gone,.”—Mrs, HEMANS, 
ComE home! come home! The lamps are lit, 
And from the hearth the ruddy blaze 
Sends forth a welcome glow to thee— 
A beacon through the misty haze, 
And far along the crowded street— 
Looking forth with eager eye 
To catch the shadow of thy form, 
Are babe and I. 


Come home! come home! ’Tis silent all, 
And round us creeps a dreamy spell, 
Half sad, half tender, as we wait, 
With hearts that love thee well; 
And looking on thy vacant chair, 
And meeting not thy smiling face, 
We feel there ’s something wanting there 
To give it grace, 


Come home! come home! We wait for thee; 
The shadows moving on the wall 

Seem but to dance with half their giee, 
Until we hear thy footsteps fall ; 

And there is wanting round our home 
A genial love—a warmth, a life, 

That come not till thy presence comes— 
To cheer thy wife. 

Come home! come home! The shadows fall 
In lengthened bars along the pane ; 

And we go out with yearning hearts 
To look for thee and wait again; 

One quick throb of delight—but ah! 
That footstep passes quickly by, 

To cheer some others waiting, too, 
Like babe and I. 

Come home! come home! The gloom of night 
Is settling where the fading dawn 

Folds up her purple flags of light, 
While we are waiting still and lone, 

And feel that there is something yet 
We lack to give our home its life, 

Which comes not till thy presence comes, 
To bless thy babe and wife, 
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TRUTH IS CONSERVATIVE. 
BY REV. F. 8, CASSADY. 

TRUTH is a conserver. In the social, as in 
the moral world, its tendency is to save or pre- 
serve from destruction. ‘‘ It is the foundation 
of all knowledge and the cement of all society,” 
says a great writer. Undoubtedly this is true. 
The social order could not exist for a moment 
without a sufficient substratum of truth. Im- 
perfect as that order is, yet it is organized and 
perpetuated by the conserving influences of 
truth. These withdrawn, the foundation of 
the building would be gone, and the social fabric 
would fall to pieces. Comparatively limited as 
is truth in its prevalence among men in their 
associated character, yet that man is blind who 
cannot see how it underlies and upholds all 
human society. Certainly every virtue which 
adorns or blesses community flows directly 
from truth; while every vice which disfigures 
or curses it springs from its opposite. 

Truth, while conservative, is always uncom- 
promising. Always fearless, yet never rash, 
it makes no truces with error, but is every- 
where its open, proclaimed enemy. It arrays 
its power against evil in all its Protean forms, 
even pushes the battle to the gate; and yet 
force, such as men use to effect their ends, is 
never an attribute of truth. Wielding power 
in its highest forms, its forces, like the might- 
iest in nature, are silent, unseen forces. Like 
the leaven in the lump, it makes itself felt by 
its silent, diffusive, and assimilative power. 
Like the vital principle in the acorn, produc- 
ing its result in the majestic oak, truth is in- 
visibly at work in the subsoil of the world, 
slowly but surely raising it upto a higher in- 
tellectual and spiritual destiny. As the means 
are only necessary to the end, truth is assured 
of final supremacy. Error can neither stand 
before her sifting analysis on the one hand, nor 
her sublime moral fearlessness on the other. 

* Vice for a time may triumph, and virtue sigh ; 
But truth, like heaven’s sun, plainly doth reveal 
And scourge or crown what darkness did con- 

ceal.”’ 

Truth is the mightiest of logicians. Her 
standing challenge to men is, “Come, let us 
reason together.’”’ She has all reason and all 
science on her side ; and hence never needs the 
logic of outside force to help her cause. Long 
ago, in the person of its great original, when 
one of its chosen advocates would assist the 
right with unconsecrated means, TRUTH itself 
said, ‘Put up thy sword.” It needed no carnal 
championship, and it would have none. It had 
Almighty power in its own right arm to crush 
into atoms every opposing force ; and yet that 
was not the way truth chose to conquer its 
enemies. It would give time for reflection and 
reason to its adversaries ; and, if possible, con- 
quer their prejudices and moral convictions. 
Truth gives reasons, never so clear and cogent, 
why men should embrace her—reveals the love- 





| 
liness of virtue and the deformity of vice ; but 


she compels not. A great writer says, with 
much truth: “Every man is not a proper 
champion for truth, nor fit to take up the 
gauntiet in its cause. Many from ignorance 
or an inconsiderate zeal for truth, have too 
rashly charged the troops of error, and remain 
as trophies unto the enemies of truth.” 

Great reforms are never carried by force. All 
history teaches this. Truth conserves society 
and helps it forward to a higher moral status 
by reaching and controlling, as far as it may, 
the individual elements composing it. Unlike 
many mistaken good men in their anxiety to 
secure a desirable given object, truth is patient 
and is content to wait. It does not snatch by 
force the wine-cup from the drunkard’s lips, 
for that is not to reform ; but seeks to destroy 
his love of drink by its mastery over his reason 
and moral sense, whichistoreform. If the rea- 
soning of truth fail, no other power can succeed. 
In that event, heaven itself is forced to con- 
| sent to the transgressor’s destruction; for the 
| laws of the moral universe must hold. Soin 
regard to evil of every form. Truth will not 
force men to observe the laws on the observ- 
ance of which depend their health, happiness, 
and destiny. It pleads for their observance, 
but does not compel it. Far from being what 
it ought to be, the world is, nevertheless, march- 
ing on with slow but certain progress toa higher 
material and moral destiny. Though evil is 
wide-spread and ramified, yet the diffusive, 
conserving power of truth will one day de- 
throne it from the world’s great heart, and 
make the reign of virtue and happiness uni- 
versal. 
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EVASIONS are the common shelter of the 
hard-hearted, the false, and impotent, when 
called upon to assist ; the real great alone plan 
instantaneous help, even when their looks or 
words presage difficulties.— Lavater. 


A BEAUTIFUL eye makes silence eloquent ; a 
kind eye makes contradiction an assent; an en- 
raged eye makes beauty deformed. This little 
member gives life to every other part about us ; 
and I believe the story of Argus implies no 
more than that the eye is in every part—that 
is to say, every other part would be mutilated 
were not its force represented more by the eye 
than even by itself.— Addison. 





Sorrow softens the mind while it ts yet 
warmed by hope, but hardens it when it is 
| congealed by despair. Distress, while there 
| remains any prospect of relief, is weak and 
| flexible, but when no succor remains is fearless 
| and stubborn: angry alike at those that in- 
jure, and at those that do not help; careless to 
| please where nothing can be gained, and fear- 
| less to offend when there is nothing further to 
be dreaded.—Johnson. 
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FOR LOVE’S SAKE. 
BY M. E. WOOD. 
PART II. 


CHAPTER I. 

It was an October day, “one of those hea- 
venly days that cannot die,” when Nature 
seems holding a thanksgiving, and decorates 
with a magnificence that human invention can 
never emulate. From a sky rivalling the tran- 
quil blue of those of Paul Veronese’s pictures, 
but without the relief of a single floating mass 
of soft white cloud, the golden sunlight poured 
down upon a scene of splendor which Solomon 
in all his glory might well have envied. 

Over a rolling surface rose a grove of different 
trees, whose variously-tinted foliage gleamed 
in the sunshine like fruits of topaz, and ruby, 
and amethyst, and emerald. In one of the 
ravines ran a rapid stream swollen by the Sep- 
tember rains, and foaming and sparkling in its 
quick course like liquid diamonds. There was 
a sense of wealth and luxury in the air which 
gave one a spiritual content akin to the physi- 
cal comfort which the grosser counterparts in 
human dwellings always produce. 

“T cannot thank you enough for proposing 
this pleasure, Doctor Faulkner,”’ said Agnes 
Ferguson, as she sat on the edge of the brook 
under a gorgeously turned maple, from whose 
leaves she was dexterously weaving a garland. 
“Tf the rest of the party enjoy it as much as I 
do, you must feel well repaid.” 

**The others certainly seem well content, but 
I doubt if any of them actually needed the rest 
of such an excursion.”’ 

‘*These autumn days are the only natural 
type of rest which has ever been tolerable to 
me. Most of the symbols of rest seem to con- 
demn one to inaction and negiect instead of in- 
viting to the repose of harmonious activity.” 

“‘T understand. You have here a sense of 
fruition, a consciousness of the continuance of 
the processes of life, that prevents your dread- 
ing the fate of a worn-out piece of furniture.” 

** Yes, this renewal in completion makes one 
feel still monarch of life. Iam royally happy 
in such a scene.”’ 

*‘ And is it for your coronation that you are 
preparing that truly regal-looking diadem? 
Allow me to set it on your head as the seal of 
your sovereignty. Let me see, there is a verse 
of Wordsworth’s to the point. I’m not much 
surer at the quotation of poetry than Henry 
Clay, but I think I remember something like 
this.”’” (Inasmuch, dear reader, as you and I 
know that he had been saying it over to himself 
in a kind of rapt way for full fifteen minutes, 
we need exercise all our knowledge of the wiles 
both of society and love to overlook the snowy 
falsehood and appreciate the rich, deep voice 
which seemed to give new meaning to the sim- 
ple lines as he repeated) :— 





“ How sweet on this autumnal day, 
The wildwood’s fruits to gather, 
And on my true love’s forehead plant 
A crest of blooming heather.” 


He reached out his hand as he spoke for the 
wreath now finished ; but a strangely penetrat- 
ing look and a tenderer tone in the third line 
disconcerted his companion, and with a passing 
blush she rejoined, quickly, at the same time 
placing the garland on her brow herself :— 

“You forget, Doctor Faulkner, that the sove- 
reignty of which I am conscious is only over 
the ills of my own life. The last part of the 
stanza is more applicable :— 

* And what if Ienwreathed my own? 
*Twere no offence to reason; 
The sober hills thus deck their brows 
To meet the wintry season.” 

The gentleman’s looks said more than many 
words could have told. And the woman sitting 
at his feet was worthy of the admiring gaze he 
fastened on her. Her brown hair falling from 
the comb behind in a wealth of graceful curls 
and clustering around her white brow in wav- 
ing locks, with which the light breeze played 
caressingly, set off the many-colored crown 
above. Her brown eyes, deepened by the quiet 
content of the hour, brilliant but soft, were 
raised to meet the pair of black ones gazing 
down upon her. Her fair complexion, the faint 
tinge of pink in her cheeks, the tremulous line 
of the red lips, sensitive as Beatrice Cenci’s, 
yet firm as Juno’s, the exquisitely shaped nose, 
and the chin, delicate in its outlines, but full 
enough for womanly softness ; all combined to 
make the face one of rare beauty, a beauty 
heightened and made to harmonize with the 
scene around her by the azure tint of her dress, 
and the soft gray of her shawl lighted up by 
warm scarlet stripes. She had never worn 
green since her sickness in the summer. 

On returning to S——— she had found Doc- 
tor Faulkner domiciled in the pleasaut board- 
ing-house at which she stopped, and already 
become a general favorite in the household. 
He was a young physician just returned from 
two years’ study in the hospitals of Europe, 
enjoying a high reputation for talent and cha- 
racter, and bringing the most flattering testi- 
monials from men high in the profession on both 
sides of the Atlantic. She had heard Doctor 
Thorpe eulogize his friend and classmate, and 
remembered his saying that he was to return 
in August ; therefore, she met him without sur- 
prise, and their early introduction was followed 
by a friendly and unconstrained acquaintance 
which she found very agreeable. He had 
pleased her by the grace of his manners as well 
as by the culture of his mind. Possessing that 
well-bred kindliness which is the modern form 
of chivalry, he was courteous and attentive to 
all who stood in need of courtesy or attention ; 
and, so general was his kindness, that it had 
never occurred to her that he had in any way 
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singled her out from others, till the tone and 
look which accompanied his quotation sug- 
gested a deeper feeling than common kindliness, 
Nor was the suggestion wholly uxpleasant. 

‘*Yes,”’ he said, after a slight pause, as if 
answering some remark long past or some 
thought of his own mind, “all things have in- 
deed suffered a ‘sea-change into something rich 
and strange.’ ”’ 

It seemed to Agnes Ferguson that there was 
a lingering on the word sea-change, and a 
searching look down to the very depths of her 
experience accompanying it. Her thoughts 
flew back, in spite of ali effort of her will to 
control them, to that July morning when she 
had battled with death for an unknown life, 
and when her own had been rebaptized into 
new worth ; but she answered quickly :— 

** Ah, but the sea in which these leaves have 
been drowned is far other than that of Ariel’s 
song; it is a sea of warmth and light. It is not 
strange that there is ‘nothing of them that doth 
fade’ when steeped in such a sea as this.” 

‘*T wonder if in that other cold and treacher- 
ous sea of which the dainty spirit sings, his 
words may not be true in a higher sense than 
that of the letter? I have sometimes thought 
that Shakspeare anticipated Swedenborg in the 
perception if not the doctrine of correspond- 
ences, and that his words, as well as the natural 
world that he knew so well, abound in hidden 
analogies. My interpretation of this one may 
be lame, but I am convinced that life is glori- 
fied, does indeed become something rich and 
strange to one who, like Alonso, returns from 
the ‘five fathoms deep’ to the world of light 
and air. I cannot imagine a man rescued from 
drowning looking on life with his old irreverent 
gaze.’’ 

The voice of the speaker had grown so solemn 
at the close, his look so intent, as if his soul 
were speaking through his eyes, that his list- 
ener started in apprehension, Did this man 
know her summer story? Had Doctor Thorpe, 
whom he had mentioned having seen once since 
his return, betrayed the trust she had placed 
in him? No, she felt sure that she knew Doc- 
tor Thorpe too well te do him the injustice of 
the slightest suspicion. Had he not promised 
to be silent? A vague apprehension swept 
across her mind, and, without stopping to ana- 
lyze it, she asked, quickly, her voice trembling 
on the question :— 

“Have you ever come near drowning ?” 

A change came over the face a moment be- 
fore so intent, a look of perplexed pain, but 
before she could observe it, a familiar voice 
behind her exclaimed, merrily :— 

“Oh, yes! He was wrecked in his mother’s 
wash-tub. I can tell you all abcut it, for I was 
an accessory after the fact. But let me greet 
you first,” and with a courteous bow to Miss 
Ferguson, Doctor Thorpe, for it was he, grasped 
Doctor Faulkner’s hand, exclaiming: “ You 








see, George, I’m always on hand when I’m 
wanted.”’ 

**You’re always welcome, Hal; never more 
so than when you’re not expected. But bow 
did you find your way out here ?”’ 

“Oh! an old friend isn’t easily thrown off 
the trail, and I managed not only to hunt you 
up, but to save that idle boy at your boarding- 
house from Satan’s service for an hour. He 
told me that you had gone out rusticating with 
the whole family for the afternoon, and I could 
easily imagine who led the forlorn hope of an 
October picnic party.” 

‘There isn’t repose enough in your charac- 
ter, Hal, to make you just to fall scenery. But 
how came you in S——— ?” 

**T am on my way down East to perform a 
surgical operation, and I couldn’t resist the 
temptation of stopping over night at S——, 
even at the risk of being bewitched. I begin 
to realize my danger now, Miss Ferguson ; for 
two centuries ago, I should have felt bound as 
a Christian to denounce you for putting on an 
invisible mantle one day last summer at the 
Omaha, and vanishing suddenly in tenues auras, 
to reappear a hundred miles away, as Iris.’’ 

“Certainly you find me substantial enough 
at present, Doctor Thorpe,’’ was the laughing 
answer. 

*T do not know about that. You are too 
Iris like in that attire to last, ‘ Mille trahens va- 
rios adverso sole colores.” You see, George, I’m 
not afraid to attack Miss Ferguson in Latin. 
It ’s the language of exorcism. And since she 
faded out of sight one fine morning last July, 
I hardly dare address her as a mortal.” 

‘You doubtless know Doctor Thorpe too well 
to misunderstand his jest, Doctor Faulkner? 
The truth is, I felt myself threatened by an 
attack of fever, and, preferring to meet it ata 
friend’s house in the city rather than at a 
watering-place hotel, I went quietly off without 
making any fuss or bidding any adieux.”’ 

“T understand,” rejoined Doctor Faulkner, 
with a seriousness hardly warranted by the sub- 
ject, but perhaps occasioned by the thought of 
sickness associated with the bright being before 
him. Then he added, laughingly: ‘‘ Possibly 
Thorpe did not understand how you could run 
away from the services of so excellent a physi- 
cian.” 

“That friendly sneer, Miss Ferguson, is a 
token of professional jealousy. It comes with 
an ill-grace from one with whom I have shared 
many a ‘hair-breadth ‘scape,’ besides the ‘ niov- 
ing accident by flood’ I promised to tell you of. 
Do you really care to hear how we emulated 
the three wise men of Gotham once upon a 
time ?” 

Miss Ferguson’s mind had not been for one 
instant diverted from the conversation that had 
seemed so near a revelation, when Doctor 
Thorpe’s approach had given it a new turn. 
In spite of the jesting tone in which the latter 
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spoke, she was still anxious and apprehensive, 
she hardly knew of what, and so agitated was 
she at the renewal of the subject that she could 
do no more than utter a simple “‘ Certainly,”’ in 
response to the last question. 

“T presume Doctor Faulkntr may have told 
you that our friendship is no mushroom growth, 
that has sprung up in the forcing atmosphere 
of either society or hospitals. It dates back to 
the innocent days of tops and marbles, to 
the days when the Arabian Nights were life, 
and Robinson Crusoe a career. Of course, 
you’ve easily seen that I’m the talking mem- 
ber of the friendship firm, and he the acting 
one.”” A gesture of dissent on his friend’s part 
was met with: ‘ Nointerruptions. I have the 
ground, You may defend yourself when I am 
through. Robinson Crusoe was my birth-day 
gift when I had finished the last of those seven 
summers which the wise Turks assign to play. 
Read to me most assiduously by an older sister, 
I detailed it day by day to George, with such 
variations and personal comments as would be 
likely to suggest themselves to an enthusiastic 
boy in jacket and trousers. His genius showed 
bright against my dulness. I had contented 
myself with wishing I had been born Robinson 
Crusoe. He resolved to be that glorious cha- 
racter.”’ 

**T beg your pardon, but I cannot help throw- 
ing in a comment, which you will doubtless 
think excessively feminine. But it strikes me 
as eminently characteristic of your sex that 
your aspirations always take a form that sepa- 
rates you from yeur equals. That is an essen- 
thlly masculine ambition, and the child is fa- 
ther to the man.”’ 

**Not so fast, my dear Miss Ferguson. We 
hed always shared with each other our disco- 
veries of the fittest places for marbles, and the 
best strings for tops, and we had not yet 
reached the age when ambition crowds out the 
claims of friendship. The plan of infant genius 
was broader than Sheridan’s fair weather; it 
was wide enough for two to go on an excursion 
in. I was to leave all the details to my pioneer, 
and meet him at a certain spot on the river the 
next Saturday after dinner, with my pockets 
well stuffed with gingerbread and a case-knife, 
with which we were to perform prodigies of 
valor and ingenuity. 

‘Somehow or other the knife reached the 
appointed place with me, but the gingerbread 
did not, though I am sure I started‘with it, and 
had just been to dinner. Robinson junior was 
there, triumphant with his mother’s largest 
washb-tub and two clothes-poles ; and there we 
prepared to embark, with the hope of being cast 
away upon some desert island in the Merrimack. 
We did not for an instant doubt that ali the 
subsequent events in the cast-away’s career 
would be our own, for we were literal believers 
in somebody’s hackneyed aphorism that ‘his- 
tory repeats itself.’ But, unfortunately for our 





test of its truth, the trial voyage was an unsuc- 
cessful one. George got in to prove his crait, 
and show how easily it might be managed, but 
‘He hadna sailed a yard awa, 
A yard, but barely two,’ 
when his treacherous boat upset, and he went 
under, and with him all our hopes of glorious 
hardships.” f 

“Of course, according to all veracious stories 
of human heroism, you rushed in to save him, 
and just succeeded at the risk of your own.”’ 

Doctor Thorpe glanced with a look of sur- 
prise at the woman before him, who, in the face 
of her own self-devotion, could speak in a light, 
incredulous tone of that which must have been 
to her a solemn reality. But he interpreted 
rightly the nervous manner and the restless 
look, and, understanding her deprecation of 
any, even the most indirect, allusion to her own 
heroism, he simply said: 

*Oh,no! I’m not made of heroic stuff. Be- 
sides, the water was just two feet six inches 
deep, and he had only to scramble to his feet 
and walk out. But he told me afterwards in 
confidence that ‘he thought he was going to be 
drowned, and he was so sorry that his mother 
wouldn’t be able to wear her pretty blue bon- 
net any more, and that Jip would have to pine 
away upon his grave just Mke all the other 
faithful dogs he had heard of, and he made a 
solemn resolution that, if he did get out alive, 
he would never take any more of his mother’s 
raisins by stealth, or pull Jip’s tail to make 
him bark on the still Sundays.’ So you see he 
has had an experience in drowning that has not 
been without effect upon his life.’’ 

“‘ And the moral is, that one ought not to go 
to sea in a wash-tub? I am surprised that so 
good a historian should omit the.moral.” 

“Oh, no! The moral is, that it is well al- 
ways to have a friend at hand in the great 
crises of your life; because he can afterwards 
become their historian at need.” 

Miss Ferguson had sighed a deep sigh of re- 
lief when the opening of the story had proved 
the groundlessness of her fears ; now, glancing 
at ber watch, she said, hurriedly: ‘Thank 
you for your entertaining narrative. I advise 
you to become a contributor to Our Young 
Folks. Then I can occasionally read the 
stories which I cannot stop to hear. I shall 
have just time to catch the cars.’’ 

** Are you not going to walk in with the rest 
of the party?” asked Doctor Faulkner, in a 
tone of unconcealed disappointment. 

“No, unfortunately. I was obliged to post- 
pone an engagement to come at all, and, by 
taking the train, I shall save at least an hour 
towards its tardy fulfilment.” 

‘* What do you say, Thorpe, to going in by 
train, too?’”’ 

“Doctor Faulkner, will you pardon me if I 
remind you that you held out the walk home 
as a special lure to all the party? Iam afraid 
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the rest will not consider themselves fairly 
dealt with if their pioneer deserts them.”’ 

“Thank you, Miss Ferguson. I will domy 
duty.” 

The tone and look so plainly intimated that 
duty and pleasure did not in this instance ac- 
cord, that his mentor held up the crown of 
leaves which she had just replaced by her hat, 
saying, with a light langh: ‘‘ Your martyrship 
evidently thinks itself worthy of a crown. 
Doctor Thorpe, will you give self-sacrificing 
merit its due, and perform the act of corona- 
tion for me?” 

**To be crowned by your hands is to be made 
doubly regal. I can accept it from no other’s.”’ 
And he kneeled before her as he spoke. 

Alarmed at the thrilling look accompanying 
the words, and agitated by a feeling she did not 
care to analyze, she dropped the garland on the 
head before her, quoting hastily :— 

* Larger so much by the heart! 
Larger so much by the head! 
Emperor 
Evermore,’” 
and had joined a young lady, who was to ac- 
company her to the city, before either of the 
gentlemen could overtake her. 

She did not appear at the tea-table that even- 
ing, having gone on her return to visit a sick 
pupil, with whom she remained through the 
evening, acceding to the child’s entreaties 
none the Jess willingly that both the patient 
and her mother were tireless in sounding the 
praises of Doctor Faulkner. It was nearly 
nine when she, at last, left her little friend 
sleeping quietly, and hastened home by the 
most direct route, having school work to attend 
to on her return. 

The cloudless sky of the day had been, as 
often in the New England autumn, the precur- 
sor of a rain storm, and the clouds had begun 
to gather soon after the dispersing influence of 
the sun was withdrawn. In accordance with 
the pseudo-economy of our small cities, the 
street lamps had not been lighted, because the 
almanac announced the fact of a young moon, 
which would not set till nine. One part of 
Miss Ferguson’s course led her through a re- 
tired street, destitute of stores, and occupied al- 
most entirely with small dwelling-houses with 
ample yard room, It was quite dark, indeed, 
almost impossible to distinguish any object at 
the distance of two yards. She had changed 
her dress on her return from the woods, and 
trusted to her black suit and noiseless footsteps 
to screen her from all observation; but she 
quickened her pace as she heard the voices and 
quick tread of two gentlemen advancing down 
a side street. In vain. They turned the cor- 
ner ere she had passed half a rod beyond it, and 
she overheard a well-known voice say in a low, 
but very distinct tone :— 

‘You are right, George, I was in danger 





loved me, and she never gave me the least en- 
couragement. She was waiting for you, I see. 
So, old friend, I congratulate you from the bot- 
tom of my heart. I feel sure of your happiness 
—and hers.’’ 

“Thank you, Hal. With me, you know, it 
is a love affair of years. If you prove as true a 
prophet as you are a generous friend, my long 
waiting’ — 

The involuntary eavesdropper crossed the 
street, regardless of curb-stone. <A strange 
weight had settled suddenly down upon her 
heart, and she dared not ask herself what it 
was, or try to raise it. She tried to cheat her 
pain by indifference. She resolved to think 
only of the suffering child, whose bedside she 
had just left, and to devise ways of relieving 
and cheering her. She would take a book to- 
morrow, and read aloud—how beautifully he 
had read the “Palace of Art” a few evenings 
before. What a delight it would be to hear 
such a voice by one’s own fireside every even- 
ing, vibrating in deepest sympathy with the in- 
spiration of the poet, or adding new clearness 
to the thesis of the philosopher— 

She recovered herself with a start. Where 
had her thoughts been wandering? She must 
bring them back. She would borrow Mrs. 
Brown’s Geneva music box, and fill the sick- 
room with soft, sweet echoes. He had spoker 
once to her of a past chimerical dream of his, 
of inserting music as a healing art in the phar- 
macopeia. How eloquent he had grown to her, 
his soul-rapt listener, over the soul-healing 
strains of Mendelssohn’s Psalms, as sung by the 
boy-choir of the Dom at Berlin, and the intoxi- 
cating harmonies of the orchestral concerts in 
that city of music! She wondered if he would 
take his wife to Europe, if she was fond of 
music, and if— Stop! This was not the sick 
girl she was thinking of. She would carry her 
to-morrow soroe bright sprays of autumn leaves ; 
they were so bright and rich—was it of his en- 
gagement he had been thinking when he had 
spoken of the “‘sea-change?’”’ Was it that 
which had glorified life for him? It must be 
recent, or Doctor Thorpe’s congratulations 
would have been given before. It was of no 
use to avoid it. Coward that she was, she 
would face that heavy heart of hers at once, 
and iift the weight, or learn to bear it easily. 
What was it? She did not want the love of 
this man, with whom she had never associated 
any thought, even of friendship, until this day. 
Of course not, And she emphasized the de- 
nial as if some one had doubted it. She honored 
him, and felt herself his friend, and was happy 
in his happiness, another assertion made with 
superfluous confidence, as if to reassure herself. 
Why, then, should this sudden revelation of 
his engagement to another trouble her? 

Ah! and she breathed freely now, as if re- 
lieved of the tyranny of her own inquisition; 


once, but it’s over. She never could have ' it was because she honored him and believed 
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him true, and he had not been entirely so that 
afternoon. Not true? What falsehood had 
he spoken, looked, or acted? It was her own 
unsophisticated imagination that had misled 
her. He had not uttered one word which might 
not pass the true lips of a modern Sir Galahad. 
He was true. The burning glance and tender 
tone had been unconscious revelations of his 
thought of one who was not present. 

Well, she was glad he was worthy of her re- 
spect, and she sighed. But she had stayed too 
much in the parlor of late. She had been 
wasting her time, probably his too, for he had 
doubtless thought of her as alone, away from 
all her friends, and had passed many hours in 
conversation with her from motives of chival- 
rous kindness. When his engagement was 
publicly announced, she would be one of the 
first to congratulate him cordially upon it. 
Meanwhile, she would remain more in her own 
room, would sew, read, stady, anything to keep 
her time employed—and her thoughts, though 
why she wished toconfine her thoughts at hard 
labor, she could not say, even to herself. At 
least, she did not; neither did she tell herself 
just why she suddenly concluded that she had 
been long enough in § , and ought to ac- 
cept the first situation offered elsewhere. 

A little painful wonder rose in her mind, and 
uttered its unseemly suggestion before she 
could silence it. Was she destined never to 
excite a lasting love? Doctor Thorpe’s had 
cooled so suddenly, perhaps, indeed, had been 
only a fleeting reflection of that earlier attach- 
ment of which she had overheard him speak. 
Would it not have been better— Hush, 
thought! but the thought ran on. Would it 
not have been better not to run away after that 
July morning? Might not God have meant to 
bring her then a love that would not fade? 
Silence! Godcan fulfil His own purposes, and 
a love founded on gratitude is only half a love. 

She acted upon her resolution by going at 
once to her room, and setting earnestly to work 
ypon her school tasks. She read the same page 
of Hamilton over five times, without gaining 
at the end of the fifth any idea of the subject. 
Corrected four compositions, without observing 
that three were evidently transcripts of the 
same original, and that the fourth was drawn 
out to the required length by a most adroit 
chirographical arrangement in which school- 
girls excel, made up all her school accounts for 
the week without remembering that she had 
left one study out entirely, and, finally, retired 
with a violent headache, but a strong, fixed 
will, 








CHAPTER II. 
Ir was the last night of the year. The light 
of a full moon, reflected from the polished 
crust of snow, shone with that softened bril- 





liancy which gives to all objects the tender 
gleam of unreality, as of “ floating fancies figmly 
fixed.’’ 

Agnes Ferguson sat alone in a tiny room, 
leading from the parlor, and dignified by the 
aspiring landlady with the somewhat preten- 
tious title of boudoir. It consisted mainly of a 
bow-window, the sides and upper shelf adorned 
with a few ivies and a couple of tall daphnes. 
Two easy-chairs, facing the window, offered a 
convenient opportunity for gossip or for love- 
making. 

Miss Ferguson had adhered strictly to her 
resolution, and, since her parting salutation to 
Doctor Thorpe, on the morning succeeding the 
picnic, when he had perplexed, almost offended, 
her by saying, ‘“‘ You have never deceived me. 
Think of me always as your friend,” she had 
met Doctor Faulkner only at the table. She 
had never lingered for the after dinner chat, 
nor appeared in the social gathering in the pax 
lor evenings, pleading schoolwork as an excuse 
for shutting herself up in her own room. 

But, on this night, she knew that every 
boarder in the house, except herself, had gone 
out to attend a concert. At tea time she had 
heard Doctor Faulkner announce his intention 
of going, and she felt secure from ali intrusion. 
Her room was cold, and, being situated on the 
west side of the house, was out of reach of the 
direct rays of the moon, and so she had been 
glad to seek for awhile the warmth and maon- 
light radiance of the little boudoir. Besides, 
she had accepted that day the offer of a situa- 
tion in Z , and felt as if that fact alone 
would have given her the right to pass the last 
night of the year below. Seating herself on an 
ottoman close by ‘the low window, she rested 
her head upon the sash, and gave herself up to 
thoughts of the year, whose last hours Were 
ebbing away. At the dinner-table that day, 
Doctor Faulkner had remarked :— 

** By the way, Miss Ferguson, I received this 
morning some wedding cards which I think 
may have some interest for you.” 

As he paused here, she asked: ‘Do you ex- 
pect me to exercise my Yankee faculty, and 
guess the person ?”’ 

**T should like to have you make one trial.” 

“Ts it Doctor Thorpe ?” ’ 

“Oh, no! It is the lady who is an acquaint- 
ance of yours, I believe. I think Thorpe told 
me that the gentleman did not come to the 
Omaha last summer till you had left.’’ 

“Are you ‘throwing light?” By it, Miss 
Carroll, whom I met at the Omaha, is the only 
person I can see.”’ 

**T see you have the power of divination. 
One must be careful not to give you any serious 
secret to guess,” and his earnest eyes contra- 
dicted his light tone. 

“My success comes more by hit than any 
good wit. I did not even know that you @ere 
acquainted with Miss Carroll.” 
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“That pleasure is stillin store forme. She 
is'to marry a classmate of mine.”’ 

“Ah! I was not aware that she was even 
engaged.’”’ 

“he engagement has been a short one, 
formed, indeed, last summer at the sea-shore. 
But Lionel Livingstone,” and it seemed to his 
listener that he lingered on the word unneces- 
sarily, and looked at her with an eager, inquir- 
ing look, ‘‘is one who needs no long probation 
to make you trust him for life.’’ 

A mighty burst of indignation swelled in 
Miss Ferguson’s breast. Was this man spying 
her? He should gain nothing. And she an- 
swered, laughingly :— 

‘In spite of Shakspeare, there’s a good deal 
in a name, to me, and but for your friendly 
eulogium, I should have taken a strong preju- 
dice against the aristocratic alliteration of this 
one.”’ The effort had exhausted her power of 
self-control, and she had left the table at once, 
while Doctor Faulkner’s eyes followed her from 
the room with a look of surprised admiration. 

She was sitting alone, thinking of this con- 
versation, wondering a little doubtfully if the 
flippant nature of Ada Carroll would keep 
strong and true the life she had saved, and half 
mistrusting that the announcement of this other 
engagement had been only the prelude to a con- 
fession of Doctor Faulkner’s own, if she had 
pursued the conversation far enough and not 
fled like a weakling, as she was. Of what had 
she been afraid? It was not possible, after 
her request, that Mr. Livingstone should have 
spoken of her share in his rescue. And if he 
had been ungenerous enough to do so, surely 
Doctor Faulkner was too noble to use his 
knowledge to torment her. - It had been her 
own suspicious imagination that had so nearly 
betrayed her. And then she went back, as 
most of us are inclined to do on the last even- 
ing of the old year, over every event of the past 
year, trod again in every footprint of her own, 
found many of them stumbling and uncertain, 
many actual missteps. She was wondering if 
she should rightly class among these latter the 
occurrence of last summer, her unshrinking, 
almost unmaidenly devotion of her life to save 
a stranger’s, when a familiar step upon the 
bricks without, light but firm, startled her. She 
hastily drew back from the window and seated 
herself in one of the chairs, sure that she had 
escaped observation. ‘‘He is very late in 
going,’’ she thought; ‘‘ some patient must have 
detained him.”’ 

Immediately she heard the front door open 
and Doctor Faulkner enter. It was useless to 
flee, as she must pass through the parlor and 
hall, and should be more likely to meet than 
avoid the new-comer. Moreover, there was no 
light in the little room save that of the moon, 
and she would not be readily seen. He would 
probably go out again presently. 

Tosper surprise the step came unhesitatingly 





across the parlor, and the musical voice said : 
‘May I join you and the moon ?” 

‘Of course, Doctor Faulkner,’’ and she was 
utterly unconscious of her cold, suppressed 
tone. ‘This room is public.”’ 

‘But it is not a right, but a privilege I ask, 
Miss Ferguson. I have come home from the 
concert expressly to see you. I should have 
sent Eliza to ask you to come down, but that I 
caught sight of you as I was passing. Will 
you let me speak to you a few minutes.” 

‘‘T am always ready to be entertained ; and 
the conversation of Doctor Faulkner cannot 
fail to be both entertaining and profitable. 
Listening is one of my accomplishments.” 

‘*Do not jest, I beseech you. That of which 
I wish to speak is of too serious moment to me 
to bear an idle word.”’ He stopped as if his 
emotion mastered him. 

‘“‘I beg your pardon. Speak plainly to me 
as toa friend. If there is anything that I can 
do for you, I shall be only too happy to do it.” 

‘“‘There is something that you can do for me, 
but it is so much I am afraid te ask it.”’ 

“Tf it is within my power, I shall not esteem 
it too much to do,’’ and she raised her eyes to 
his, so clear, so untroubled there in the moon- 
shine, that whatever hope had furtively crept 
into any lover’s heart, would have vanished at 
once before their steady gaze. 

‘You will think me very presumptuous to 


‘speak as I am goingto. I know you do not 


love me now,”’ he was standing before her, and 
his shadow fell upon her head that suddenly 
drooped, so that he saw neither the slight start 
that raised her shoulders nor the flush that 
spread over her cheeks, and the dewy mist that 
gathered in her eyes. He went on in a low 
concentrated tone. ‘‘I know I am not worthy 
of your love. Yet I have come to ask you to 
let me try to win that love on no other merit 
than the strength of my own. You must have 
seen it. I love you with every power of my 
soul, better far than my own life.” 

“Doctor Faulkner!” The accent was one of 
pain, and he went on rapidly. 

“You need not say it. I have no reproach 
to offer you. You have repulsed me very gently 
but very firmly. You have never given me any 
cause to hope. And yet—and yet the thought 
of you is so inwoven with every fibre of my 
being, that I cannot tear it ont ; I cannot cease 
to hold some little hope that one day, far off, 
perhaps, one day my love may awaken some 
slight response, if you will give me leave to 
show it. Unless—Miss Ferguson, will you tell 
me if there is no hope? I can yield only to 
one fact. Will you let me ask if there is any 
cther’— He paused, not knowing well how 
to frame the delicate question ; but it was un- 
derstood, and the answer came very tremu- 
lously. 

“‘No—but’’—and she paused, unable to say 
more. 
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* But I have offended you, Miss Ferguson. 
Will you tell me what it is? Since that Octo- 
ber day, which I dreained into glorious pro- 
mises, you have avoided me. What was it 
that you heard or saw that so annoyed you?” 

“JT have not been offended, Doctor Faulk- 
ner.”” The head was still down and the heart 
beating wildly. ‘‘ Bat I thought—I heard”— 
then desperately—‘‘I understood that you were 
engaged.” 

‘Z cannot understand it. I am not engaged, 
have never been; nor have I ever loved any 
other woman. If you had known this, would 
it have made any difference ?”’ 

She made no attempt to reconcile what she 
had overheard with this that he said to her; 
she believed him, and answered simply, with- 
out raising her head. “It might have made a 
difference.”’ 

Doctor Faulkner had been standing all the 
while before her. Seating himself now in the 
chair beside her, and lifting the hand that lay 
upon the arm of hers, he kissed it reverently. 
“Thank you for this kindness. And I want 
to say to you now, that even if my hope prove 
vain, even if you never learn to love me, I shall 
not blame you for misleading me. I shall 
never ask this little hand, unless your heart 
goes freely with it.” 

For the first time she raised her head. The 
firll flood of moonlight fell upon her face, and 
paled before the glory of love that irradiated it. 
It was but an instant, but the quick eyes of 
love had caught the promise. 

‘Miss Ferguson! Agnes! is it true? Do 
not torture me! Do you love me now?” 

There must have been a yes replied, though 
Iam sure no other than a lover’s ears could 
have heard it. Perhaps it was only a look. 
Certain it is that the kiss which had fallen in 
reverence on the hand but one brief moment 
before, now 

* Upon the lips was folded down 
In perfect, purple state,” 
and a manly voice whispered, passionately : 
**My love, my own!”’ 

It is not for you and me, gentle reader, to 
ask ho.. they explained their mutual decep- 
tion. Satisfactorily enough to both, undoubt- 
eliy since, when the family returned, the 
moonlit boudoir was deserted, while in Doctor 
Faulkner’s office a happy man was walking up 
and down, humming snatches of most inappo- 
site verse of the whole repertory of English 
love,songs, from 

‘**T°ll make thee famous by my pen, 
And glorious by my sword,” 
downy to 
It is a miller’s daughter,” 


though the singer knew very well that his only 
sword was a lancet, and his love’s father’s only 
mill had been that in witich he had ground out 
sermons for a sleepy parish. But love is pro- 








verbially independent of reason, and cannot be 
expected to remember the five canons of induc- 
tion. 

In a distant room, illuminated only by the 
reflected moonlight, knelt a slight figure, too 
full of glad gratefulness to frame one single 
sentence of thanksgiving. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE new year brought a great surprise 
to the members of the pleasant household, 
among whom was much kindly feeling and no 
more gossip than is inseparably connected with 
the gathering together under one roof of so 
many different interests. This was the an- 
nouncement of Miss Ferguson’s speedy depart- 
ure for the City of Z Their surprise 
was considerably increased, when, not long 
after ‘her removal, a rumor, based upon postal 
revelations, received the sanction of Doctor 
Faulkner’s acknowledgment, and her engage- 
ment to the foremost man of all their little 
world became an indubitable fact. It was an 
almost unexampled case of unanimity that 
every one was as much satisfied as surprised at 
the match. 

Doctor Faulkner proved an ardent lover, and 
his impatience early urged the naming of the 
wedding day in July. Indeed, he begged that 
it might be the 21st. 

Agnes Ferguson was startled. That was 
the anniversary of the day on which she had 
left the island, and taken up her life anew, as 
it were. She had never spoken of the incidenit 
of that morning to her betrothed. <A just pride 
forbade, and the impression of his knowledge 
of ‘its incidents, which she had received. from 
the conversation about Miss Carroll’s marriage, 
had faded entirely away. Astcnished at his 
choosing that precise date, she asked: “‘ Why 
do you name that day ?’’ 

There was a slight tremor in her voice that 
made him stop to reassure her, as lovers know 
how, before he answered ; for it was on ocga- 
sion of one of his visits to Z , where she 
was domiciled with her friend Laura. “It is 
a memorable day in our family,” he said, at 
length, ‘‘and my mother would be especially 
gratified at our adopting it.” 

Mrs. Faulkner had very promptly welcomed 
to her heart the woman whom her son had 
chosen, and her manner had been so tender 
and motherly towards one who had no mother 
—Agnes Ferguson had long been an orphan— 
that she had won a deep aftection from her pro- 
spective daughter-in-law, and the latter could 
even overlook the frequent expressions of grati- 
tude that mingled with her demonstrations of 
attachment, and which seemed to the happy 
girl quite uncalled for towards one who had 
merely accepted the love of the noblest man on 
earth. So she was ready to yield to her lover’s 
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+ 
request, strengthened, as it was, by his mo- 
ther’s name. She merely said :— 

“Tt is a memorable day to me, too, and some 
time I will tell you all about it; but I cannot, 
now.” 

‘*T would not have you, dearest, till its sacred- 
ness to us both shall have effaced all individual 
associations. Do not tell me till I ask you.” 
And she was very glad to let it be as he wished. 

As she was alone in the world, the wedding 
was a very quiet one in church, attended only 
by her special friends and Doctor Faulkner’s 
family. She would have it so, in spite of the 
urgent entreaties of her friend Laura, who 
dwelt in vain upon the folly and wickedness of 
wasting such glorious possibilities of shining in 
white silk and orange flowers in the evening re- 
ception which she tendered her. Her argu- 
ments were worse than wasted upon Doctor 
Faulkner, who, not only declared selfishly that 
he knew how lovely his bride was, and did not 
need to have his judgment confirmed by five 
hundred pairs of envious eyes, but actually in- 
sisted on fixing an unfashionably early hour 
for the ceremony, and keeping the course of 
his projected wedding tour a strict secret, fast 
lucked in his own breast. ‘Just like a man,”’ 
Mrs. Laura declared, while Agnes, of course, 
asserted, that “it was so kind. She always 
enjoyed surprises.”’ 

The marriage day was clear and calm, and 
the serenity of sea and sky faintly shadowed 
forth the confiding trust of the bride’s soul. 
She had utterly forgotten the events of the 
same day one year before, and when, on leay- 
ing church, her husband said: “‘ Will you go 
to the island with me this afternoon without 
questioning, dearest?’’ she answered, truth- 
fully :-— 

“Anywhere, through eternity, without a 
doubt, love.”’ 

So she showed no surprise when, after the 
wedding dinner, a quiet family affair, she saw 
the others all leave by the Western train, and 
heard her husband give their coachman orders 
to drive to the island steamer wharf. But 
when, on landing, he guided her to the very rock 
where one year before she had seemed to lose 
her iife that she might save it, she grew pale 
with wonder. 

A look of tenderest love bent down upon her 
from the dark face at her side reassured her, 
and she walked trustfully on—on to the very 
cliff, the very rock ; then, her husband gently 
guiding her steps down to the shelving ledge, 
bare now at low tide, and offering a shady seat. 
Here he placed her tenderly in a comfortable 
position, but, to her amazement, did not seat 
himself beside her, nor offer her the support of 
his arm. 

“What does it all mean?” she asked, in 
beWildered way. ‘ Why have you brought me 
here?’ Why do you not sit beside me ?”’ 

** Because, darling, I have a confession first 





to make.”” His tone was still tender, his look 
beaming, and she could only say, in perplexed 
helplessness :— 

“IT do not understand it. Are you angry, 
dearest, that I have kept something from you ?” 

“You have kept nothing from me that I 
cared to have you tell me. I am not angry 
with my little wife, only very unworthy of her. 
Hear my confession through, and then tell me 
if you are angry that I have had my own great 
secret.” 

“But you do not need to tell me, now. I 
see it. You had found out my little one. I 
do not care, since I know how well you love 
me.” 

“No, my wife,’ and the two words had a 
sweet cadence that mp other term of endearment 
could have equalled, “you do not know how 
well I love you, nor can you, till you hear how 
I learned the secret of your heroism.” — - 

“But I would not have you love me for 
that,’’ and there was a vague apprehension in 
look and tone. 

‘Nor do I, darling. Hear my whole story 
without speaking, and then tell me if you fear 
it.” After a moment’s pause, how spent we 
do not care to know—do we, dear reader ?—he 
went on :— 

‘*Three years ago I went to Europe to study 
medicine, as youknow. ButI have never told 
you that I was deeply in love at the time.” 
A strange, questioning glance was answered 
promptly. ‘Yes, I have told you often that T 
never loved any one but yourself, dearest, and 
I never did. I loved you, then.” 

**But you had never seen me, then?”’ 

“No? Listen. A week before I sailed, I 
was returning from Chicago to Boston.”’ 

** Was it the last of May ?’”’ 

“Yes, sweet, but you are not to spoil my 
story by interruptions or anticipations. We 
must set a seal upon your lips. In the same 
car with me sat a young lady and an elderly 
friend. I was several seats behind them, and 
could watch her movements and face in the 
glass.”’ 

‘*But you said there were two,’’ was the arch 
comment. The only reply was the replacing 
of the broken seal. 

‘The sweet face, shining out from the brown 
waves of hair, fascinated me.” A reproving 
smile made the face in front of him very fasci- 
nating then. ‘‘ But the fancy would have been 
as fleeting as most others of its kind, had not 
the charm been deepened by a manner as win- 
ning as the face, showing a soul worthy of so 
beautiful a veil. Her tender attention to her 
companion, her utter self-forgetfulness, the 
cheerfulness with which she bore every annoy- 
ance, and the untiring vigilance with which she 
watched to increase the comfort of those around 
her; all proved her a woman whom any man 
might be proud to wear upon his heart forever.”’ 
And the loving pride in the look bent upog the 
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woman before him said, plainly: ‘‘Thou art 
the one.”’ 

‘“‘T did not venture to address her, nor even 
to offer any little attentions. For this, indeed, 
there was no opportunity, as a young man, ap- 
parently the son of her companion, supplied 
every want. I was awed. I had never been 
in love before, and I was afraid of the object of 
my admiration. But on the second morning, 
at Niagara Falls, a young lady joined the party, 
and exchanged most cordial salutations with 
them all. The old lady took a seat in front 
with her son, and the young girls were left to- 
gether. There was a vacant seat behind them. 
I could not resist the temptation, and took it. 
Just as I was entering it, I heard the new- 
comer say, impressively, at the same time seiz- 
ing her companion’s hand — 

‘““*Engaged! I congratulate you, Agnes, 
with all my heart.’ ”’ 

“It was only as a teacher at S———,”’ broke 
in the listener, with a light laugh. 

“ish, dear little Mrs. Blue Beard. You 
are not to interrupt.’’ But the fact of the fre- 
quent interruptions giving occasion for as fre- 
quent sealing of the rosy lips, did not seem to 
be any cause of regret on the narrator’s part. 

“Tt do not know why, but even the fact of 
her engagement could not uproot the image so 
deeply planted in my heart. I learned her 
name. I sought out in those few days before 
my sailing her whole family history; but I 
could not ascertain to whom she was engaged. 
Perhaps that justified to myself the wild long- 
ing to see her again, the cherishing of the sweet 
memory of those short days of unformed hope. 
I was in Europe two years, you know, darling, 
and I never forgot your rival. I grew gloomy 
in my rebellion against Fate ; I always accused 
Providence of thwarting its own designs in 
taking her from me. I think I must have 
indulged in some unreasonable resentment 
against herself, for I was fast becoming a con- 
fimed misogynist. Icame home in July, a year 
ago.”’ 

““T always thought that it was in August, 
dear. Doctor Thorpe told me here that he was 
expecting you the next month.”’ 

‘Sa he was. But I came earlier than ex- 
pected, and, hearing that Thorpe was here at 
the Omaha, I resolved to surprise him, and took 
the boat that left Boston on the evening of the 
20th.”’ 

The eyes, gazing into his so trustfully, di- 
lated suddenly with wondering expectation, 
and a hand was laid on the fluttering heart to 
still it. ‘And you were wrecked. And you 
knew all about Mr. Livingstone’s being saved 
here, and think I should have told you ?”’ 

‘‘No, darling. I know nothing about Mr. 
Livingstone’s being saved, and I do not think 
you should have told me anything your leve 
did not prompt. I was wrecked, and, after 
long swimming, just as my strength gave way, 





I saw through the thinning fog a dim coast 
Hne. But the waves were angry, and my 
strength was gone. Just as I was sinking, @ 
shout recalled my strength, and a rope was 
thrown me from the cliff. 

“IT managed to slip the noose round my 
shoulders, and ceased to struggle. If I had 
had any hope of life, I might have fainted ; but 
the stern wall of rock before me, lashed by the 
fierce waves, left me no other hope than that of 
having my shattered body buried upon land, 
and so sparing my mother one bitter element 
in hersorrow. With that preternatural exalta- 
tion of the senses and the feelings which at- 
tends a moment of supreme danger, I waited 
for the shock. At last I was lifted on the top 
of the breaking wave. At that instant I saw 
the being of my dreams, as an angel, standing, 
or floating, rather, half way up the merciless 
cliff, and stretching out arms of love to wel- 
come me to another and a happier life. I be- 
lieved it to be an angel, then ; I know it, now,”’ 
he added, in a tone of tender awe, ‘‘I closed 
my eyes, resigned to the change. The shock 
came, but, instead of the hard rock, a soft 
shield of tenderest human arms received me, 
and the new and happier life was mine here 
and now, through you, my guardian angel, my 
love, my own.”’ 

There was no longer any space between the 
two. She had sprung to his arms, with a low, 
glad ery, and only said: ‘‘It was you. God is 
so good.”’ 

It was some time after that he said: ‘‘ Then, 
you forgive me ‘vholly for having disobeyed 
your injunction, and sought you out at 8. ?” 

‘*You came there for my sake?’”’ 

‘*For yoursakeonly. But I established my- 
self there before your return, that you might 
not mistrust my identity. I learned from 
Thorpe that not only your hand, but your 
heart, too, was free, and my long love cried out 
against the new banishment you had prepared 
for me.”’ 

‘** But I did not know you, dearest. How was 
I deceived about the name ?”’’ 

“It was Miss Carroll’s mistake. The name 
of Lionel Livingstone was indeed upon the 
register, where its owner, a better fellow than 
I, doubtless, but not so happy, I am sure, had 
inscribed it on his arrival in his own yacht 
that morning. When Hal found out your mis- 
take, for my sake (I had told him the story of 
my meeting you before), he forbore to correct 
it. He felt sure that you would persist in not 
seeing me.”’ 

‘And I ran away froma you,” with an ine 
credulous smile. 

‘* Not successfully, darling. Did you receive 
no flowers in your sickness ?”’ - 

‘Yes, but I thought all the time they came 
from Doctor Thorpe.’’ 

A shadow of a shade fell upon the manly 
face, as he remarked: ‘‘ Hal bade me tell you 
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that he is happy in our happiness. He is to 
take my practice in S while we are in 
Europe. Do you like the wedding tour?”’ 

*O George! How can I thank you?” 

‘There is no room for thanks in love, dar- 
ling. But you have not said that-you forgive 
me yet.” 

‘<Now, indeed, I must, since you have proved 
you do not love me from gratitude.”’ 

‘No, sweet, for love’s sake only. 





‘I love thee for love’s sake, that evermore 
I may love on through love’s eternity.’ ” 
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OUR PEARL. 
BY GYPSY GLENN, 


SHE was christened Margaret, but no one ever 
thought of calling her anything but Pearl, and 
the name suited her as no other could have 
done. 

There were three of us besides Pearl. Ade- 
line, who was tall and dark, with flashing black 
eyes and hair; Josephine, a little dumpling, 
rosy-cheeked, blue-eyed, curly-haired witch ; 
both of them beauties in their different styles— 
and myself, Betty, plain in form and feature as 
I was in name. Being the oldest, I occupied 
the position which would have been supplied 
by our mother had she lived, and was natu- 
rally regarded with some degree of deference 
by the rest. If anything was wanted, any 
favor to be granted or service rendered, it was 
always Betty who was called upon. 

People had come to regard me as an irre- 
claimable old maid, and the girls sometimes 
jaked me on the fact, little knowing that for 
them I had given up the dearest hope of wo- 
man’s life. I was always stern, I fear they 
sometimes thought me harsh—all but Pearl ; 
she appeared to.be dimly conscious of the 
truth, though my day-dream had ended long 
ere her life began. 

Qur mother died when Josie was a wee, 
toddling thing, and with her latest breath in- 
trusted to ™y care the two helpless little ones 
who so much needed a mother’s watchful, lov- 
ing guidance. In fulfilling that trust I had 
been submitted to the bitter test of choosing 
between them and the only man I ever loved ; 
but, thank God, I was enabled to overcome the 
temptation, though the trial hardened my na- 
ture and embittered my whole life. 

Many years after, our father had brought 
home another wife, a delicate, child-like little 
creature, whose timid advances toward gaining 
our affections were rudely repulsed, and her 
every action regarded with suspicion. I looked 
upon her as a usurper of the place in the family 
which rightfully belonged to me, and took no 
pains to conceal my dislike, while Addie and 
Josie were only too willing to follow my ex- 
ample. We none of us took kindly to the pale 
litje woman, and when she died, after one 





short year of married life, leaving baby Pearl 
with us, I think death was rather a — to her 
than otherwise. 

When I gazed on the still, cold face of the 
child-wife my heart melted, and bitterly re- 
gretting my unkindness to her, I knelt and 
vowed that as I had watched over the children 
intrusted to me by my own mother, so I would 
cherish the little innocent which was as uneon- 
scious as they had been of the loss it had sus- 
tained. t 

Pearl was like her mother as much as a 
reality can be like its shadow ; or a better illus- 
tration, as the ghostly photograph is like its 
original before the brush of the artist has added 
the rosy tint of health and life. They had the 
same transparent complexion, but in the one it 
had been pale almost to sallowness, while the 
other was relieved by the most delicate sea- 
shell pink. The hair of the mother had been of 
a dead flaxen color, but Pearl’s deepened into 
a rippling gold, which in the sunlight bright- 
ened and flashed like a halo of light. 

She was a fastidious little thing, was our 
Pearl! Her tiny feet and hands were encased 
in the daintiest of boots and most faultless 
gloves, and her dress was always of some deli- 
cate fabric. I used to watch her as she moved 
about in that regal way which was natural with 
her, and think that she, with her refined tastes 
and lady manners, should have been born a 
princess, instead of a poor farmer’s daughter ; 
and surely no princess ever had more loving 
and submissive subjects than had our Pearl. 

Our father, from the time the delicate little 
creature had been held up to receive his first 
caress, had never ceased to regard her with a 
kind of wondering awe, and with hi her 
slightest wish was law. 

Everybody petted her in a quiet sort of way, 
which was manifested more by relieving her of 
any trifling task that might have been allotted 
her, or removing obstacles from her way, rather 
than by boisterous expressions; and she re- 
ceived all the homage paid her as if it was no- 
thing more than her natural right. None of 
the little surprises we used to plan for her 
pleasure ever disturbed her cool, calm manner ; 
but then no one ever expected any demopstra- 
tions from Pearl. 

We lived in the outskirts of the village of 
Glenard, on a portion of the farm which had 
been located by our great-grandfather. The 
original building had been a square house built 
of logs, containing one room down and one up 
stairs ; but as its owners ‘had become abkk or 
felt disposed, there had been additions made, 
until now it stood a queer-looking, many-cor- 
nered house, with deep porches and airy svings 
suggestive of quietness and comfort. 

I have seen just such places brightened:and 
beautified by surrounding them with gay flow- 
ers, softening their roughnesses and concealing 
their defects with trailing vines; but we did 
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not care to work with such things, and sv the 
old house was still plain and rough as the work- 
men had left it, with the exception of the oidest 
part, the roof of which was moss-grown, and 
one side was covered with a wild hop-vine that 
had clambered over of its own accord. It was 
a lonely place, but pleasant still with the broad 
plot of thick green turf, and row of elm-trees 
in front, and the orchard of gnarled apple-trees 
whose branches had interwoven themselves so 
thickly that even the sunlight could scarce find 
a place to struggle through, and where the 
deep, cool shadows, so refreshing in summer- 
time, were never dispersed. Such was the 
home of our Pearl. 

As may be supposed, she did not blossom 
into young womanhood without her share of 
admirers ; indeed, there was scarcely one of the 
village lads who had not at some time. suc- 
cumbed to the power of her attractions, but her 
icy manner chilled them, and they generaily 
ended in preferring some rosy-cheeked country 
lass. So it happened that while merry Josie 
and stately Adeline, after innumerable flirta- 
tions, had both married young, Pearl reached 
her eighteenth birthday without even having 
an offer. 

There was one of her lovers, however, though 
he could not summon courage to declare his 
aftection, was never tempted to desert her for 
a more favoring sweetheart ; but Hal Pierson 
was only a poor farmer, and we had all decided 
in our own minds that Pearl would marry none 
but a rich man—one who would furnish the 
golden setting for our priceless jewel. 

One beautiful evening Pearl sat upon the 
steps just where the light filtered through the 
interstices of the hop-vine overhead, and fell 
upon the rippling golden hair that glittered 
through the meshes of the silken net which 
confined it, watching the glorious June sunset. 
The great orange and crimson clouds were 
heaped and piled one above another until the 
whole western sky appeared a huge bank of 
flame. So absorbed was she with this beauty 
that she did not notice a stranger had paused in 
front of the house and was regarding her with 
undisguised admiration. A pretty picture she 
made, one tiny gaitered foot peeping from be- 
neath the folds of the thin white dress she wore, 
her hand supporting her head in such a manner 
as to display the perfect symmetry of both it 
and the beautifully-rounded arm, and her clear 
eyes fixed wonderingly on the scene before her. 
The tramp of the laborers returning from their 
day’s work aroused her from the dreamy reve- 
rie into which she had fallen, and, glancing 
around, her eyes fell upon the man standing by 
the gate, who, perceiving he was observed, now 
came forward, bowing courteously to us both, 
but addressing me, made known his business. 
He was seeking lodgings for himself, an invalid 
sister, and a young lady cousin. They were at 
present stopping at the hotel in Glenard ; but 


on his sister’s account, she having been recently 
widowed, they would prefer the seclusion of a 
farm-house to the publicity of even the little 


| village inn, and had been directed to our house, 





My father coming in at that moment expressed 
his willingness to accommodate the party, “if 
Betty thought she could get along with the 
work,”’ which Betty felt assured she.could ; and 
a couple of days afterward they took possession 
of their rooms, and in a week appeared per- 
fectly at home. 

Mr. Arthur Merriman and his sister, Mrs. 
Danforth, were both tall; both had the same 
courteous address and suave manners. Miss 
Ellice Merriman, the cousin, was rather below 
the medium height. Her mother had been an 
Italian, and from her she inherited her olive 
complexion and liquid black eyes, as well as 
her impulsive nature. 

It did not take me long to discover that Mr. 
Merriman was paying a great deal of attention 
to Pearl; and I had quite a little romance 
planned out in my own mind, the ending of 
which was to place our darling in the position 
she was fitted by nature to occupy. My do- 
mestic affairs prevented me from knowing 
much that was going on in the parlor, and I 
was slow to learn that Miss Ellice regarded 
Pearl with as much dislike as her cousin did 
with admiration. I was not quick to draw 
conclusions, and one day, as I was sitting by 
the open window, looking over and mending 
the clothes, I began to puzzle my brains, won- 
dering what could be the cause of*the repug- 
nance that our young lady boarder felt far my 
sister. 

Mr. Arthur had just returned from a short 
trip to the city, and while I was sitting there 
he came down from his room, where he had 
been removing the traces of his journey, and 
met Pearl upon the side-porch—her fayorite 
lounging place. 

** How glad I am to get back!’’ he exclaimed. 
‘*T am afraid I shall never be able to content 
myself in the city, after having had a taste of 
Paradise in this Eden-like spot. I think it 
should have been called Heart’sease, for surely 
no worldly cares could ever intrude themselves 
here. Are you glad to see me back, little 
Pearl ?”’ he asked, passing his hand caress- 
ingly over her hair, and looking into the clear 
eyes that frankly returned his gaze. : 

**O yes, indeed! Mrs. Danforth has been 
too unwell to leave her room, and Miss Merri- 
man is so fierce that I am actually afraid of 
her. Then, Betty is always so busy, and it is 
so very lonely ; why, I hav’n’t seen anybody 
outside our own household since you went 
away, except’’— 

He did not notice the sudden termination of 
her speech, or the slight blush that suffused 
her cheek, for at that moment my father, espy- 
ing him from the garden, called him to exa- 
mine a thrifty young peartree of a superior 
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kind, which was rejoicing in the production of 
its first pear; but I knewif the sentence had 
been completed, it would have been—*‘ exeept 
Hal Pierson.’’ He, poor fellow, since the ar- 
rival of our city guests, had grown pale and 
disspirited, and though frequently seen hang- 
ing about the premises, he never now dropped 
in to spend the evening as had been his custom, 
until, profiting by the absence of his rival, he 
had called the evening before, but was obliged 
to leave without accomplishing his design of 
having a private interview with Pearl. 

Mr. Arthur had scarcely quitted the porch, 
when, with a cat-like spring Ellice Merriman 
bounded from the broad, low parlor window, 
and stood before Pearl, her dark, handsome 
face flushed and distorted with passion, her 
hands clenched until the nails were driven deep 
into the delicate palms. 

‘*Oh, T hate you, I hate you!” she hissed be- 
tween her set teeth. “I hate your pale face 
and your deceitful manner. You hypocrite! 
Do you know what you have done? You have 
robbed me of my only treasure. He was mine, 
mine—he loved me then—loved me until you 
lured him away. His face used to grow bright 
when he saw me approach, but now his loving 
glances and sweetest smiles are given to you! 
He told me then that I was dearest in all the 
world to him, and that I should some day be 
his wife, but now he seldom addresses me, and 
turns away from my caresses. And.-it is you 
who have done this; you who are so calm, so 
icy cold; you who can never love him as I love 
him !’’ 

Here the poor creature, overcome by the vio- 
lence of her emotion, sank down sobbing and 
moaning to the floor. Pearl, calm and col- 
lected, knelt beside her, soothing and com- 
forting her, and little by little drawing out 
the whole story, which can be told in a few 
words. 

After the death of her parents, two years pre- 
vious, Ellice had taken up her residence with 
Mrs. Danforth, and it was there she first met 
her cousin, Arthur Merriman. Charmed by her 
dazzling beauty and impulsive manner, he had 
made known his love to her, and she had given 
her heart freely into his keeping. He had 
been her very slave, until their coming to Glen- 
ard, and his meeting Pearl; then, he had 
proved fickle, 2nd poor Ellice was deserted. 

Pearl persuaded her to return indoors, and 
there succeeded in convincing her that she had 
no flesire to take captive the recreant lover, 
but, on the contrary, would do allin her power 
to restore their previous relations. 

That evening Mr. Merriman sought our Pearl, 
and offered to her his heart’s best love. 

‘See, darling, what I have brought you; 
jewels such as only you shouid wear,” and, 
opening a little case, he displayed a necklace 
and bracelets of pearls. ‘‘O Pearl! only be 
mine, and I will surround you with all that is 





beautiful, I want you for my own, my very 
own.”’ 

Then, in her own quiet manner, she told him 
the story Ellice had related, bidding him re- 
store his allegiance to the one he had wronged, 
and then glided away, leaving him silenced and 
conscience-stricken. 

The next day he eft us, and soon a summens 
recalled Mrs. Danforth and her cousin to their 
home, and we were left alone in the old farm- 
house. 

One evening, late in autumn, Pearl came in 
from walking with Hal Pierson. There was a 
softened light in her eyes that I had never seen 
there before, and the chilling reserve of her 
manner was gone. She blushingly held out 
her hand toward me, and displayed the finger 
encircled by a tiny golden hoop, with one large 


pearl like a frozen teardrop in the setting. 
When, a few days afterward, she received 


the wedding-cards of Arthur and Ellice Merri- 
man, she rejoiced that they were again brought 
together ; and when, a few months later, a 
quiet marriage was celebrated in the little vil- 
lage church, our Pearl was truly a happy 
bride. 

Though she did not gain wealth, she has 
what is better—perfect content. 





A DEAD SUMMER. 
BY MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 


Pax and cold she lieth, 

With dead leaves in her hair; 
Thus earthly beauty dieth, 

Thus perish all things fair. 
We bury priceless treasures 

*Neath waves that rush right on ; 
We weep o’er vanished pleasures, 

We mourn the summer gone— 

Gone, gone, forever gone! 


A glowing-hearted maiden 
Of royal mien, she came— 
Her white arms flower-laden, 
Her brows enwreathed with flame, 
Earth, crowned with rare completeness, 
From rosy dawn to dawn 
Was flushed with languid sweetness, 
Oh, golden summer gone— 
Gone, gone, forever gone ! 


Oh, streams to ocean sweeping, 
I hear, beneath your flow, 
An undertone of weeping, 
A murmur faint of woe. 
. From waters brightly gleaming 
The sunshine is withdrawn; 
You wake from listless dreaming, 
You mourn the summer gone— 
Gone, gone, forever gone ! 


Love’s blossoms too have perished, 
And shrouded hearts in gloom, 

And those most fondly cherished 
Gone down unto the tomb. 

Oh, when will death be banished, 
Grim death with visage wan? 

We mourn the summer vanished, 
But more the loved ones gone— 

Gone; gone, forever gone ! 
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THE QUEEN’S JEWELS. 
BY SIDNEY HYDE, 
yf 


HER Majesty of Courcanale was at Sardigne. 
Sardigne was the queen’s summer palace, not 
far distant from the capital of that charming 
little kingdom. 

It was a vast chiteau of white stone, with a 
fine porticoed main building, and two semicir- 
cular wings, with wide verandas, supported 
by rows of columns in keeping with the style 
of the centre. It was not pretentious, but 
stately, for her majesty loved magnificence, 
and, though Courcanale was but a small king- 
dom, she queened it with the same superb air 
that she would have worn had she been Czarina 
of all the Russias. 

Indeed, it is well known by reference to that 
valuable work, l’ Almanach de Gotha, that the 
Court of Courcanale is remarkable for the crowd 
of titled retainers in which it delights. The 
name of its chamberlains is legion, and the 
grand masters, grand butlers, and grand equer- 
ries to their majesties form a large proportion 
of the aristocratic population which dances at 
the king’s balls, and graces the entertainments 
of the crown prince. 

The pomps and vanities of the world were 
dear to the heart of the queen to her dying day, 
and there are those who remember how, even 
after her death, she lay in superb state, with 
maids of honor watching, shrouded in black, by 
the magnificent coffin for fifteen long, terrible 
days; and only when the gates of the royal 
vault had closed forever upon her did her proud 
and dominant spirit loose its strong hold upon 
the nobles and dames who had been her imme- 
diate attendants. 

But at the time our story opens, her majesty 
was thinking of other things than palls and 
coffins, and she was ever grand and high- 
spirited, with a commanding if not beautiful 
presence, in which the Courcanalians took vast 
pride. 

“Behold a queen indeed !’’ they cried, adm‘. 
ringly. ‘‘Here is no democratic sovereign tv 
hob nob with the people, and to bear memories 
of ’93 in her intercourse with the world.” 

Revolution had failed to demoralize her. 
The great tide which had swept away throncs 
and sceptres had left her pride unshaken, and 
had not been enough to uproot her faith in that 
divine right of kings in which she had been 
educated. Strong in her prejudices, as in her 
passions, she hated the taint of liberalism, and 
clung with haughty tenacity to the traditions of 
her fathers. Close contact with her inspired 
awe rather than love; and her court ladies 
trembled in her presence, lest a false shade in 
their attire should call for criticism, while the 
chamberlains stood in awe of her prompt and 
vigorous rebukes, and her tire women quaked 
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with fear, or sighed in weariness, when victims 
of her varying moods. 

One, among the numberless ladies of the 
palace and maids of honor, had been always 
treated with kindness and consideration, and 
had seemed to win her way even to the cold 
and reserved heart of the queen. To this one 
alone did she unbend sufficiently for gracious 
compliment or cordiai approval, and upon her 
shone the rare sunlight of regal favor, with all 
its radiant beams. 

Wilhelmine, Baroness Rengars, was of noble 
birth ; an orphan child, and sole heiress of one 
of the proudest names in Courcanale. Her fa- 
ther, the Baron Rengars, had lost his life fight- 
ing by his sovereign’s side, and the king had 
shown his high appreciation of the services of 
his illustrious and beloved subject by summon- 
ing the daughter to court, as soon as the two 
years of her mourning had expired, to assume 
the position of maid of honor in her majesty’s 
household. Young as she was, the bitter trial 
of Wilhelmine’s loss had developed and ripened 
her character to a rare maturity. She was 
self-dependent and clear-sighted to a marvel- 
lous degree, and steered her way among the 
shoals and quicksands of her difficult life at 
court with a tact and dexterity that won for 
her admiration and respect, and would have 
gained her the love of many, but for a certain 
proud reserve of character, which made her in- 
accessible to all but the few whom she permitted 
to become dimly conscious of the rare wealth 
and power of a singularly endowed nature. 

Some touch of kinship with the resolute, 
lonely girl had moved the queen’s heart, even 
more than her desolate condition, and had in- 
duced her to place her in many positions of high 
trust and confidence, which had never been be- 
trayed, and to treat her with a respect, and 
even kindliness, that were unknown to the 
greater portion of the dignified and aristocratic 
circle that constituted her majesty’s immediate 
household. 

Mademoiselle Rengars was handsome, with 
a lofty beauty of her own that owed much of 
its charm to coloring and expression. It was 
hard to say which made her more attractive ; 
the mantling bloom on her cheek, that melted 
into the pure white of her slender throat with 
enchanting gradation of shade, or the kindling 
light in her great gray eyes which mirrored the 
noble emotions of her soul. But those who 
knew her best said that neither the rich tints of 
her complexion, nor the fine moulding of her 
features, nor even the glow of her glance, were 
to be compared for beauty with the rare mo- 
bility of her mouth, which spoke a thousand 
things without opening. One needed only to 
watch the play of this feature, to read all the 
girl’s proud and sensitive nature, and to know 
that those firm lips could close upon a secret, 
or resolve and remain shut, even to the death. 

Such a mouth can be seen in the portrait of 
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her resolute ancestress, Anne Rengars, Baron- 
ess and Chitelaine, who bore the torture and 
the stake rather than forswear her faith. Such 
lips as these had for twenty generations sworn 
feality to one sovereign, and never broken 
pledge, nor failed in knightly duty. 

The Rengar’s mouth was as well known in 
Courcanale as the Douglas hand in Scotland 
story, and never had it been known to speak 
falsely, or to betray atrust. Bouche de Rengars 
ne mente, ‘* Rengars’ lips lie not’’ is the proud 
motto on the shield of the house, and in all 
losses of fortune, in bitter trials of faith and 
loyalty, in storm and struggle of national peril, 
one thing the lofty barons of this name held 
fast, one noble heritage was handed down from 
father to son—the heritage of spotless truth. 

It needed only to look at Wilhelmine Ren- 
gars, to know that she was not one to mar the 
scutcheon of her knightly ancestors. Nursed 
in the proud traditions of her race, her fearless 
nature was not of a kind to shrink from dan- 
ger, or to palter with disloyalty in any form. 

But, aristocrat as she was in temperament 
and by education, the lesson of the age had not 
been lost upon her, and the great truths of 
liberty were dimly struggling in her soul to il- 
lumine the foggy damps of prejudice that were 
the outgrowth of centuries ofthereditary power 
and influence. Her intellect was clear and 
vigorous, and, while shrinking involuntarily 
from plebeian contact, there yet lurked in her 
heart a respect for independence in any form, 
that manifested itself in various marks of con- 
sideration for those of lower rank than herself, 
who showed claim to her esteem by proofs of 
talent or energy. 

One thing, with all her natural endowments, 
Mademoiselle Rengars lacked. She had no 
fortune. Her inheritance consisted of a ruined 
chiteau in the provinces, with its surrounding 
lands, a few hundred francs of rents, and the 
family pride. Her small income, with the ad- 
dition of her salary as maid of honor, was suf- 
ficient fur her present needs, but maidens with- 
out dower do not wed easily in continental 
circles, even when they are beautiful and high 
born; and the young denizen of a palace was 
obliged to look seriously in the face the fact 
that, if she did not marry to advantage, the 
time would come when, youth and baauty 
having fled, she would be forced to leave court, 
and retire to a life of comparative poverty, 
from which every instinct revolted. 

There was no one to arrange an advantageous 
mateh for her, after the fashion of Courcanale, 
and, even had there been, her high spirit would 
have revolted at the idea of a marriage of con- 
venience. Wilhelmine’s dreams were noble. 
She was no weak sentimentalist, but her proud 
soul longed for a mate, and, till she should 
meet 2 man worthy of*her love and esteem, she 


vowed that, not even with the other hard alter- 


native of life before her, would she consent to 





marry. This resolve, like all her immost 
thoughts and feelings, she locked within her 
own breast, and sought for it neither sympathy 
nor confidence from any one. 





II. 

It was a fine breezy morning. Little troops 
of gray clouds drifted across the sky, making 
the bursts of sunshine more brilliant by the 
contrast of temporary shade. The trees in the 
park wore their early summer green, and the 
roses were budding, and the lilies bowing their 
stately heads in the parterres. The great pur- 
ple beech, of which the queen was so proud, 
shone in the full splendor of its claret foliage ; 
the lindens rustled all over in the fresh wind, 
and the maples and oaks responded to the 
graceful salutes of the willows with a murmur 
of myriad leaves, and a waving of giant arms. 
The rooks cawed noisily among the distant tree 
tops, and the magpies chattered saucily with 
their heads on one side, while the thrushes 
whistled, the larks sang, and all the living 
creatures rejoiced audibly in the dewy fresh- 
ness of the morning. 

Wilhelmine Rengars came from an early 
walk in the park, with cheeks that rivalled the 
roses for bloom and beauty, and sped across 
the great passages of the chiteau without meet- 
ing any one but the numerous servants who 
ran hither and thither on their various errands. 
The tall porter at the door, in his uniform of 
the king’s guards, opened it wide for her, with 
a courteous ‘‘Good-morning!’’ and the valets 
bowed low as she passed ; butit was too early for 
the court to be stirring, and she found her way 
unmolested to the galerie rouge, which was ap- 
propriated to the use of the maids of honor and 
chamberlains during their summer sojourn at 
Sardigne. In town there was more formality, 
and each lady and gentleman, attached to the 
queen, had a private drawing-room, but in 
summer they enjoyed the privilege of a com- 
mon salon, where they could flirt and gossip 
at pleasure. 

The red gallery was a long, deep-windowed 
apartment in the right wing of the chiteau, 
opening upon a veranda, where the ladies 
were wont to spend much of their leisure, and 
where the gentlemen lounged and enjoyed their 
cigars. The room was draped and panelled 
with crimson satin, and hung with rare pic- 
tures by celebrated masters. Cabinets of gor- 
geous marqueterie, pier tables of maguificent 
marbles, splendid mirrors, and exquisite works 
of art decorated the apartments sacred to her 
majesty ; but the galerie rouge was destitute of 
these. In their stead, cosey little tables were 
scattered about, with books and drawing 
materials in an attractive litter, while the em- 
broidery frames of the ladies, the harp in one 
corner and the piano in another, gave it a com- 
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said the lady. ‘I have been told that you 
have created two. What a heaven you must 
have in your brain, peopled with lovely beings 
of perfect beauty !’’ 

‘‘Tn heaven there is a queen of angels,’’ mur- 
mured the Spaniard, dreamily. 

Something in the tone caused his companion 
to flash a look at him, but his eyes were fixed 
upon the window ; her own followed them.” 

‘“‘ My angel is the most beautiful of all,” he 
said, after a little pause. ‘No German could 
have conceived her.’’ 

‘‘ Spanish arrogance !”’ said Wilhelmine, with 
a smile. 

‘‘Not so,”’ said the artist, earnestly. ‘‘She 
is not my countrywoman ; but Durer’s models 
were peasants. He rarely idealizes.’’ 

‘‘But he believed in what he drew,’ an- 
swered the lady ; ‘‘he is very strong and very 
truthful. His simplicity is childlike.” 

“‘T, too, believe in what I draw,’’ said the 
Spaniard, under his breath ; ‘but I do not need 
to idealize, it is too real.’’ 

Wilhelmine wondered. ‘‘Was your angel 
suggested by some one ?”’ she asked. 

‘It is a copy,” he replied, “‘ of the most glo- 
rious face I ever saw.”’ 

Mademoiselle Rengars looked again at the 
window ; the creeping sunshine lit up a head 
which had been before in shadow ; a hot flush 
rose in her proud cheek, her lips compressed 
suddenly. ‘‘The figure in the amethyst robe,’’ 
she remarked, coldly, “is rather heavy. I 
trust the queen will be gratified with the gene- 
ral effect, and overlook detail.’’ 

‘‘ What! criticizing, mademoiselle?” said a 
voice behind them, “‘ and such a masterpiece as 
this? You are indeed unreasonable, and un- 
grateful as well, since M. Torritas has immor- 
talized you.”’ 

Wilhelmine turned with relief to the new 
comer, a tall, stately man of mature years, the 
grand master of the queen’s household, Count 
de Reyneval. ‘‘You are early, count,’’ she 
said; ‘‘you found no one in the gallery.” 

‘*T came purposely to inspect the window at 
her majesty’s request. She is coming to look 
at it herself later in the day. I wonder whether 
she will detect the likeness ; she can scarcely 
fail to do so.”’ 

‘*What likeness is it?’ said a fresh young 
voice at the door of the galerie rouge. ‘‘ Has 
Sefior Torritas been putting some of us into his 
window? How delightful! how enchanting! 
and it is perfect. Wilhelmine, you must be 
overwhelmed ; it resembles you as one drop of 
water does another.”’ 

‘“M. Torritas has done me too much honor,”’ 
said Wilhelmine, coldly. ‘‘ Happily the por- 
trait is highly flattered.’ 

‘‘ What a strange girl you are!” said the 
new-comer, putting her pretty head on one 
side, and contemplating her with a puzzled air. 
* Anybody else would have been pleased, but 


you really seem annoyed ; does she not, count? 
I only wish you had put in my picture, seiior,”’ 
said she, calling to the artist, who had returned 
to his position on the scaffolding, after a courte- 
ous recognition of the count. 

Cécile de Varma was the youngest maid of 
honor, and the spoiled pet of the court; she 
said what she pleased to everybody, and no 
one took offence at her cnildlike thrusts, though 
they often hit the mark closely. She was fond 
of Wilhelmine, and approached her as nearly 
as the elder girl’s reserved nature would per- 
mit; and, unrepelled by her want of demon- 
stration, clung to her, and looked up to her 
with affectionate devotion. 

The Spaniard answered the young lady’s re- 
mark with a grandiloquent compliment, but 
soon became so absorbed in his work that the 
others left him, and retired to the galerie rouge. 

As soon as they had departed, the artist 
dropped his tools, and, leaning against the 
wall, with folded arms, remained for some time 
absorbed in gloomy reverie. Finally he raised 
his head, his sombre eyes dilated, and he mur- 
mured a few words of Spanish, which might 
be either a prayer or an imprecation, after 
which he resumed his labor. 

It was evening, and the queen was taking 
tea in the grand salon. About her table were 
gathered a few of the ladies in waiting, and 
some of the graver officers of the court, with the 
Prince de Ligno, who was visiting the castle. 

The younger ladies were grouped at another 
table in a remote corner of the apartment, 
where they were jesting in low tones with the 
chamberlains, moderating their voices, lest they 
should reach the quick ear of the queen, and 
excite her prompt ire. A burst of laughter 
from Cécile de Varma, at some sally of one of 
the lively young gentlemen, rose above the 
strict conventional level key of their conversa- 
tion. 

Her majesty looked round sharply. ‘* What 
hilarity !’’ she remarked, with severity. The 
young maid of honor cowered. ‘Mademoiselle 
de Varma seems charmed by the wit of her 
companions into forgetting our presence,’’ con- 
tinued the aggrieved queen. ‘Perhaps she 
will do us the favor to join our circle.”’ 

The unfortunate victim was forced to advance 
with profound reverences, under the embar- 
rassing eyes of the prince and his suite, to take 
her place between a deaf old chamberlain, and 
a portly dame du palais, who fanned herself, 
and gazed with awe upon her royal mistress. 

‘‘ What style of architecture do you call that 
coiffure, mademoiselle ?”’ continued the unre- 
lenting sovereign. ‘‘I think it must be of the 
Egyptian order—Baron Poldt, you are learned 
in antiquities ; pray, enlighten me.”’ 

Cécile gave a little sigh of relief, for she hoped 
that, with the baron upon his hobby, she would 





be able to shelter herself behind his loquacity 
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until attention should be directed,from her un- 
fortunate little self. 

“ Aunty seems in a bad temper, to-night,”’ 
whispered a saucy young aide-de-camp to Ma- 
demoiselle Rengars. 

The venturesome youth was withered by a 
look. “Her majesty has been annoyed, and 
properly so; such levity is unbecoming in her 
presence,’’ the maid of honor replied, with 
dignity. 

“‘Bah! she was in a rage before, I assure 
you,”’ continued the audacious officer, una- 
bashed by having been the cause of Mademoi- 
selle de Varma’s disgrace. ‘‘The prince was 
driving with her this afternoon in the coach, 
and I, being on duty, was of course on the front 
seat. One of the horses became restive and 
shied, and the shock disarranged the queen’s 
headdress, and that white machine she wears 
on her bonnet was torn by catching in the win- 
dow. Par exemple! but I did not envy poor 
Count de Reyneval his lecture. He listened, 
however, with most exemplary patience, until 
the storm of wrath had overpast.”’ 

“Tt is no wonder she was indignant,” said 
another lady, “‘the veil was the choicest point 
de Venise, a present from the grand duchess, 
and the queen adores her laces. There is no- 
thing she values so highly except her jewels. 
If anything should happen to them! Ah, ba- 
roness, it would then be your turn.”’ 

Wilhelmine smiled. ‘‘I often feel oppressed 
by the responsibility,’’ she answered, “‘ they are 
so very valuable. Do you know their history?’’ 

“T have heard that they are heirlooms of 
great value, and I-know how highly they are 
prized, but I did not know that there was any 
special story attached to them. Pray, tell it 
to me.”’ 

““The emeralds were the wedding gifts of her 
majesty from the king, her father-in-law, and 
they have always been the property of the 
queens of Courcanale for generations. I have 
heard they were taken in the last crusade by 
one of the old counts, from whom our reigning 
family is descended, and there is a tradition 
that the great opal in the necklace clasp pales 
when any danger menaces the kingdom, and it 
is likewise on account of tradition that they are 
kept where they can be seen, or, according to 
the legend, where the opal eye can see and 
predict if evil should approach.’’ 

** And the pearls, baroness ?”’ ) 

“The pearls have no legend that I have 
heard, but it is the finest string in Europe. 
The smallest, as you well know, is larger than 
the largest pea, and the great one in the centre 
is of fabulous size, without a flaw.’’ 

“TI wonder the queen does not have imita- 
tions made of them, and put the real jewels in 
a safe place,’’ suggested the lady, who had be- 

fore spoken. ‘‘Madame Adelaide of France 
never wears her gems since those valuable 
diaguonds were stolen at the New Year’s ball 


at the Tuileries. She has had false stones 
made by the best lapidaries of Paris, and they 
say it is impossible to tell which are the origi- 
nals, when you see them together.” 

“Our queen would never condescend to a 
sham,”’ said Mademoiselle Rengars, proudly, 
‘and I cannot believe there is any one in the 
kingdom so base as to steal the opal which 
guards the safety of the throne.” 

** Are you really so superstitious, baroness?’’ 
asked her neighbor, the chamberlain. 

‘Not quite enough so,” she answered, smil- 
ing, ‘‘to credit the whole legend; but I think 
the fancy would have weight with the popu- 
lace, to whom it is well known from the coro- 
nation ceremonies, which require the necklace 
to be worn by the queen when the king is 
crowned.” 

**You have more faith in the loyalty of the 
masses than I,” said the chamberlain, ‘but, 
then, I have spent much time in France, and 
one learns scepticism among that gay people.”’ 

“Tt is unfortunate,”’ said Wilhelmine, “ that 
one always finds that rotten foundation under 
all the charm and sparkle of French society. 
But our people are very different from our 
Gallic neighbors. They are true and stanch, 
and, if not brilliant, they are certainly faithful 
and enduring; our history gives proofs enough 
of that.”’ 

** You are an enthusiast, mademoiselle,”’ said 
her neighbor, smiling at her kindling eyes; 
**but this is too profound a discussion for the 
tea-table. And, look, her majesty is rising ; 
we must disperse. It is eleven o’clock.” 


III. 


THE queen was in the salle blanche, as the 
museum was called, from its panelling of white 
and gold, and its hangings of the same delicate 
colors. She was exhibiting the famous rose 
window to her brother, the grand duke, who 
had arrived with his suite to pay a visit to 
Sardigne. Her majesty was in the best of 
humors. She complimented the artist in felici- 
tous terms; she called for Wilhelmine, and de- 
sired the grand duke to remark the accuracy 
of the portrait. 

“Tt scarcely flatters you, my dear,”’ said she, 
graciously, “‘exquisite as it is.’’ 

“Tt would be impossible to exaggerate the 
beauty of mademoiselle,”’ said his royal high- 
ness, sententiously, with a complimentary bow. 

‘You are a miracle,’’ whispered Cécile de 
Varma, as Mile. Rengars was allowed to re- 
join her companions ; ‘‘ you did not even blush.” 

The queen and her suite withdrew after a 
lengthened survey of the treasures of the apart- 
ment. Wilhelmine lingered an instant behind 
the others to give a glance at the cabinet, which 
was her continual care. As she did so, the 





artist drew near. 
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‘* My work here will soon be over,”’ he said, 
‘‘and then I must go back to Madrid. I wish 
I might dare to hope not to be forgotten.” 

‘* Your work will be a perpetual reminder of 
your talent,’’ said Wilhelmine, kindly. ‘‘No 
man of genius need fear oblivion.” 

‘* But it is not for my art alone that I wish to 
be remembered,”’ pursued the Spaniard, with 
an impassioned glance. ‘It is wildly pre- 
sumptuous, I know, but, baroness, the humble 
flower courts the beams of the sun,”’ 

‘** The queen holds you in high consideration,”’ 
answered Mademoiselle Rengars. “I think 
you need fear no eclipse of the sunshine of her 
favor.”’ 

‘* You wilfully misunderstand me,”’ said the 
artist, with dilating eyes fixed upon her face. 
‘Baroness, my thoughts soar higher than 
royal favor ; they scale heaven.”’ 

‘** Heaven is far off.’’ 

**And the stars! 
vinity.”’ 

‘It is a sad waste of mortal devotion.”’ 

**You play with words,” said the Spaniard, 
ina flame. ‘* You shall comprehend, baroness. 
I have dared, I still dare to offer you the hu- 
miliation of my love.”’ 

The maid of honor’s cheek grew pale. ‘ This 
is an unwarrantable liberty,’’ she replied. 

“The devotion of an honorable man is no 
shame,”’’ said the Spaniard, with suppressed 
emotion. ‘‘I am no beggar; wealth I have at 
command, my profession isa noble one, my 
blood is pure, if not that of the hidalgo, and I 
dare to love you, nay, I adore you, you, the 
darling of a court, the ornament of the highest 


Sefiorita, I adore a di- 


sphere.’ 

“The gulf between us would be impassable, 
even if I shared your sentiments,’’ said the 
lady, with cold dignity. ‘*‘ You and I have no- 
thing in common. I must have been strangely 
wanting in my duty to have given you encour- 
agement to address me in this manner.’”’ 

She was moving away as she spoke. The 
excited man caught her by the dress. ‘‘ Stay !’’ 
he cried, forgetting everything but his wild de- 
sires. “Do you not see that you drive me 
mad? Give me one word of comfort. Say 
that you forgive my temerity.” 

“IT can never forgive myself,”’ said the girl, 
haughtily. ‘‘You, lcanscareely blame. Bour- 
geois blood is always dangerous, it is so unused 
to self-control.’’ 

“‘T lack the heartlessness of the patrician,” 
said the young man, hotly. ‘I dare to feel 
aud to speak like a man without making fine 
I tell you again a man’s love is no 
disgrace, be he prince or peasant.”’ 

**You may be right,” answered Mile. Ren- 
gars. “‘ Abstractly, I know that you havespoken 
the truth, but I cannot feel it. Every drop in 
my veins boils at the very thought of a misal- 
liance. It fillsme with scorn of myself to think 
that such could have been offered me. Sejor 


phrases. 





Torritas, I may admire you as an artist, and 
respeet you as a man, but I cannot look upon 
you as my equal, and I could love noe man who 
was not my superior. I desire to put an end to 
this interview ; it is both painful and humiliat- 
ing.”’ 

The impassioned youth threw himself on the 
ground before her, still holding her robe, and 
pressing it to his lips. ‘“‘ You will repent it,”’ 
he cried. ‘There will come a day wheu you, 
too, will see the waters rise to your lips, and 
be unable to drink; the fruit will tempt you 
from the boughs which your outstretched hand 
cannot reach. Have some pity, give me one 
drop of comfort !’’ 

She wrenched herself from his grasp, and 
spoke again, clearly and coldly: “Such dra- 
matic scenes are foreign both to my nature and 
taste ; they inspire me with contempt for the 
actor who can so far forget his manliness as to 
sue abjectly. Sefior, your attitude and your 
words fill me with repulsion,’’ and she shud- 
dered with disgust, as if some loathsome object 
had touched her. 

The Spaniard sprang to his feet; his dark 
face, which had been flushed with passion, grew 
pale with wrath. ‘‘ By Heaven! you shall re- 
pent this insult,’’ he hissed, between his white 
set teeth. 

‘*My repentance for subjecting myself to in- 
sult has already begun,’’ answered the baron- 
ess, as she swept from the room. 

The artist paced the apartment with quick, 
angry strides; his brow contracted, and his 
livid lips twitched as he meditated. For half 
an hour he continued hisrapid walk. Finally, 
he paused before the cabinet in which the jew- 
els were stored. The emeralds flashed in their 
purple velvet étwis, the pearls, great moons of 
lustre, lay white and iridescent upon a crimson 
cushion. The huge watching eye of the opal 
clasp seemed to rivet his glanee. Throngh all 
the storm and tempest of his soul, the might 
ef their beauty penetrated his artist nature. 
A new thought seemed to strike him. He 
gazed long and earnestly upon the gems, re- 
volving some vague idea in his mind, then 
turned and more calmly left the room. 

Wilhelmine had taken refuge in the park, 
after her exciting interview with her impetuous 
suitor, and sought to find in nature soothing 
for her outraged delicacy and wounded pride. 
Up and down the linden avenue she walked 
with rapid steps, too much absorbed in her own 
stormy thoughts to remark Count de Reyneval, 
who had been reading and smoking under a 
tree, and was now watching her face with curi- 
ous interest. As her promenade brought her 
for the second time in front of him, the count 
accosted her, and soon persuaded her to sit 
down beside him on the rustic seat, while he 
proceeded to administer sympathy in his own 
grave fashion. 

Of all the numerous crowd with whom she 
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was daily thrown, this one man, no longer 
young, and of almost repellant dignity of de- 
meanor, was Wilhelmine’s chosen friend and 
confidant. Other people found him hard and 
unsympathetic ; complained of his haughtiness, 
and revolted at his stern, uncompromising cold- 
ness ; but the young girl had ever found him 
kind and gentle, a most wise counsellor in 
times of hard necessity ; and to his good advice 
she had owed much of her successful naviga- 
tion among the rocks and whirlpools of her 
court life. 

The count had been her father’s faithful 
friend, and the young girl had been true to the 
Scripture injunction: ‘‘Thine own friend, and 
thy father’s friend, forget not.”” Thus there 
had grown up between these two, with such 
wide disparity of years and experience, a close 
and firm affection, which was precious to both, 
the count finding as much charm in the fresh, 
powerful nature of the young girl as she did 
comfort in the repose and safety brought to her 
by the rich counsel and knowledge of his riper 
years. 

“‘T have been in single combat,” said Mlle. 
Rengars, after a few moments’ talk on indiffgy- 
ent topics. 7 

‘‘ Who is the vanquished this time?” asked 
the count, with a smile. 

‘‘T think my own lance was broken, and my 
shield stained in the encounter,’’ she answered, 
“T feel disgraced forever.’’ And she narrated 
a portion of her interview with the Spaniard, 
suppressing the more violent passages. The 
count’s brow contracted. 

‘You should not have been subjected to such 
an annoyance,”’ said he angrily, ‘‘the fellow 
shall be banished at once—a word to the 
queen’’— 

‘Pray, do not,” interposed Wilhelmine. ‘I 
dread nothing so much as an exposure of this 
humiliating affair. His work here is nearly 
completed, and I can easily avoid him during 
the few days longer of his stay.’’ 

The count was difficult to persuade, and, in 
overcoming his scruples, Mile. Rengars found 
her own anger somewhat cooled, and she at 
length succeeded in convincing her indignant 
friend that it was better to give no cause of 
gossip to the ready, wagging tongues of the 
household ; and to allow the offending artist 
to remain until his labors were entirely over. 

Three days later, as Mademoiselle Rengars 


‘ was descending the grand staircase, in her rich 


rgbes, prepared for the dinner of the queen, 
Cécile de Varma met her with a white, scared 
face, and said, under her breath :— 

‘“‘Good Heavens, Wilhelmine! how did you 
dare remove the jewels? Her majesty is in a 
towering passion at such a liberty. Hasten to 
replace them, and to make your excuses,” 

“T! Remove the jewels? I do not under- 
stand. What does this mean, Cécile? It is 
not“possible that the gems have disappeared. 





They were safe when I went to my room an 
hour since. I passed through the salle blanche 
on my way up stairs. The key is in my pos- 
session. Is the glass brcken ?” 

The two girls flew to the museum. Her 
majesty was standing in the centre of an ex- 
cited group. Wilhelmine pressed forward. 
The queen turned upon her. 

‘Baroness, account for this liberty! How 
dared you remove the treasures of the king- 
dom?” 

“Your majesty, I have not removed the 
jewels. They were in the cabinet an hour ago.”’ 

“But the key is in your possession, and the 
glass doors are locked. This is not a burglar’s 
work. Without your connivance, it would 
have been impossible to effect an entrance.’’ 

Mile. Rengars grew pale as marble. ‘Is it 
possible that your majesty suspects me?’’ she 
asked, every particle of emotion suppressed in 
her clear, still tones. 

The queen hesitated an instant. ‘I cannot 
tell what may have been the temptation. 
Speak, now, and I will freely forgive you. I 
cannot believe that you would deceive me, but 
you, and you alone, are responsible. The 
palace guard has seen no stranger pass the 
gates.” 

**T cannot defend myself,’’ said the baroness, 
in the same cold voice. ‘If your majesty dis- 
credits my word, I can produce no proof. Let 
my rooms be searched.”’ 

“Tt will be necessary to examine every 
room,”’ said the queen. ‘‘ Not even my own 
apartments shall be sacred. Marshal Barmond 
and Count de Reyneval, you will perform the 
duty. Let every creature in the palace be as- 
sembled in the great hail.”’ 

The search was vain ; nothing was discovered 
in any apartment. The count insisted upon 
examining every part of the palace before he 
entered the chamber of Mile. Rengars. 

When they reached the door of this room, he 
turned to hiscompanion. ‘ Marshal,’’ he said, 
“the father of Wilhelmine Rengars was my 
dearest friend ; to me she is precious as my own 
blood. The sanctity of her privacy I can see 
no other man invade. I only, from my pro- 
found reverence and love for her, have a right 
to enter here.’?” Barmond drew back, and the 
count went ii alone. He returned in a short 
time white as death. ‘‘There is nothing,’’ he 
said. ‘Let us return to the hall.” 

They found the queen wrathful, the chamber- 
lains trembling; Wilhelmine leant motionless 
against a window-frame, while Cécile de Varma, 
weeping, clung to her side. 

The two gentlemen made their report, and 
were explaining and suggesting to the queen, 
when Torritas strode rapidly into the midst of 
the group. 

He bent low before her majesty. ‘‘I have 
heard the rumor of loss,” he said. “I do not 
yet know what is missing, but at the foot of the 
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park I met a peasant with a curious box under 
his arm, which attracted my attention at the 
time, but the idea of a theft did not suggest itself 
to me, until I met one of the servants of the 
chateau, who informed me there was trouble.’’ 

The Spaniard was sharply interrogated. “He 
had been at work in the salle blanche in the 
morning,” he said, ‘‘ had found it necessary to 
g0 to the neighboring village for something he 
required, and had just returned. The jewels 
were safe when he left the museum, he had re- 
marked them particularly, as their beauty al- 
ways drew his attention in passing the door.”’ 

His replies were direct, succinct, and unem- 
barrassed. Guardsand gendarmes were at once 
despatched in every direction. The country 
was scoured, the kingdom was searched, ad- 
vertisements of the size and number of the 
gems were published in every European capi- 
tal; but days passed, and no intelligence was 
received of the missing jewels, no trace of the 
peasant or the box could be discovered. Vari- 
ous people were arrested, but dismissed when 
no sufficient proof could be produced of their 
guilt. 

After the first burst of her anger, the queen 
acknowledged that she was rash in suspecting 
the maid of honor of complicity in the theft, 
but the stain of a neglected trust still clung to 
her. 

The queen’s bitter words rankled in Wilhel- 
mine’s proud breast. She kept her own room, 
and grew pale and ill. In a few days she 
begged for leave to retire from court, which was 
promptly granted. 

The evening before she left the chateau, a 
message came to her that a stranger desired to 
speak with her. She descended to a small re- 
ception-room in one of the wings, and found a 
man enveloped in a cloak, with a hat drawn 
low over his brow, so as to completely shield 
his face. She approached curiously, and, as she 
neared him, the man raised his head, removing 
the covering, and she met the dark, sad eyes of 
Torritas fixed upon her. She started back in 
surprise. 

**Do not fear me, baroness,’”’ he said. “TI 
dared not announce myself, lest you should re- 
fuse to come ; but I felt that I must express my 
profound sympathy with you in this hard trial 
before I leave the country forever. I depart 
to-morrow.”’ 

‘You are kind, M. Torritas,” said Wilhel- 
mine, wearily. ‘I did not deserve considera- 
tion from you, and you offer it to me magnani- 
mously.”’ 

A strange gleam of anguish shot across the 
dark face opposite. ‘You are disgraced,’”’ he 
said, ‘‘unworthily so, but still there is a cloud 
upon your name. I offer you, again, a home 
and oblivion in a strange land, and an unceas- 
ing devotion so long as life shall last.’’ 

‘Tt is useless,’’ said Wilhelmine, in the same 
dreary, hopeless.tone. “I regret my scornful 





words, but I do not change my answer. The 
same gulf lies between our lives; but you are 
more noble than I thought you.”’ 

The man’s brow flushed with a dark red 
glow. ‘*‘Do not praise me,” he said; “you do 
not know how Iam tempted. Seforita, if you 
will but come with me, I promise to consecrate 
my life to the recovery of the lost treasures of 
your kingdom. I feel that I could find then, if 
inspired by such an object, were they buried in 
the bottom of the sea.”’ 

“Tf you held the jewels in your hand at this 
moment,’’ answered Mlle. Rengars, clearly and 
slowly, ‘‘if one word from you could clear my 
fame, and prove me guiltless, and that word 
could only be spoken on the conditions you im- 
pose, I would not sell myself. Sefior Torritas, 
farewell! we shall not meet again.’”’ She ex- 
tended her hand to him an instant, and was 
gone. 

The man looked after her with a baleful fire 
in his glance. “I do not repent,” he said, ‘‘I 
am avenged.” 

The coach was at the grand entrance. Cé- 
tile de Varma clung weeping to her friend’s 
feck, others drew near with courteous saluta- 
tions, but no warmth of affection. The ser- 
vants bowed gratefully at Mlle. Rengar’s 
parting douceur, but were too well trained to 
show any interest in her departure. Count 
de Reyneval handed her into the carriage. 
Through all these days, she had not once seen 
him. She offered him her hand as he stood by 
the step. 

“Tam going with you,” he answered, with- 
out taking it. 

Too worn out with the force which she was 
exercising to control her emotion, the young 
girl made no remark. The count entered the 
carriage, and seated himself opposite her. The 
footman rolled up the steps with a clatter, the 
door closed with a bang, Cécile de Varma 
waved one more adieu, and they rolled away. 

Wilhelmine, overpowered by her grief, wept 
quietly. The count remained silent for a long 
time, so grave and still, that, at length, Mlle. 
Rengars, having mastered her tears once more, 
raised her eyes wonderingly to his. They met 
hers with so stern an expression, that another 
would have shrank terrified before their un- 
pitying gaze; but the girl was of different 
mould. She wiped her tears away, sat erect, 
and returned the glance. 

“JT read mistrust in your face,’ 
“*Do you, too, doubt me?” 

A bitter smile curved the count’s lips. ‘‘ Rea- 
son may be deceived, but the evidence of the 
senses is incontrovertible.” 

There was such undisguised wonderment in 
the face opposite, that the stern man softened 
a little. ‘‘It is bard to distrust those eyes,” he 
thought, ‘but women are consummate ac- 
tresses.”’ 

“Tf you have any charge to bring, count,” 


, 


she said. 
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said Mile. Rengars, ‘4if there is any proof to | have put you to a rude test. To end it, give 


produce, it is unfair to conceal it. At least, 
give me an opportunity to disprove it.” 

For all reply, M. de Reyneval drew from his 
breast a package enveloped in silver paper, 
which he handed to his companion. He 
watched her with closest scrutiny as her steady 
fingers undid the fastenings, and. her untrem- 
bling hand disclosed to view a fragment of pur- 
ple velvet and white satin. 

Surprise and delight shone in her eyes. 


“Tt | 


is a piece of one of the cases of the emeralds,”’ | 


she cried. ‘‘Where did you find it? Where 
is the rest? Will it not serve to trace the jew- 
els ?”’ 

“*T found it secreted in your sleeping-apart- 
ment,’’ said the count, briefly. 

The girl’s face flushed, then paled. ‘‘Some 
enemy has been at work, and I did not know 
that I possessed one in the world.’”’ For one 
minute, ner thoughts flashed back to her first 
interview with the Spaniard, but the remem- 
brance of the second banished the suspicion as 
unworthy. For an instant, the tide of shame 
overwhelined her ; then the haughty head went 
up, and, with flashing eyes, she said: ‘‘ You, 
of all men, should have been the last to believe 
even such proof. What temptation could have 
been sufficient to induce me to commit such a 
crime? Had I not everything to lose, and no- 
thing to gain by such villainy ?’’ 

‘You were safe from suspicion of the theft,” 
said the count, coldly. 
the odium of a betrayed trust you had to fear. 
It is singular that just at this time, however, 
the heavy obligations of your father in Paris 
should have been discharged to the utmost, 
when it is well known that his estate was in- 
sufficient to meet the greatdemands which his 
large benevolence made upon it. Ten years, 
at least, were necessary to repay in full, from 
the sum put at interest for that purpose, all the 
liabilities that he had incurred. But how 
strange and Quixotic a scheme to clear your 
father’s memory at the expense of your own 
fame.”’ 

“Listen,” said Wilhelmine, “to you I will 
tell what no other mortal should hear from me, 
even to clear my reputation, for, where trust is 
wanting, explanations are void. Three weeks 
ago, my cousin in India, knowing that I was 
poor, sent to me a sum sufficient to insure me 
comparative affluence, saying it could but ill 
repay all my father’s kindness to him during 
his early youth. I preferred to devote the 
money to the purpose you know, but it was 
scarcely worth while to publish my intentions 
to the world. The proof of my truth, if such 
be, necessary, can be found with my lawyers.” 

The count’s brow cleared. “I am a rigid 
man,’’ he said, ‘‘prone to believe the worst of 
mankind. To shake my trust in you would be 
to destroy all the faith in human nature which 
still lingers, in spite of the world’s lessons. I 


“At worst, it was but | 


me your word that I am unjust.” 


**You are cruelly unjust,’ said Wilhelmine. 
**On my honor, you suspect me of what I am 


incapable of performing.”’ 


“ Bouche de Rengars ne mente,’* said the count, 
as her earnest eyes met his. ‘‘ My child, for- 
give me this harsh trial. I believe you wholly. 
Wilhelmine, say that you forgive me. Only 
one thing can explain my cruelty.” 

A cadence in the voice new to her caused the 
girl to raise her eyes to hercompanion’s. What 
she read there sent a pang to her heart, a throb 


| of bliss and misery so closely blended, that, 








whether anguish or joy were the emotion, it 
was impossible to distinguish. 

There are moments in every life when, for 
one brief instant, the windows of another soul 
open, and one catches a glimpse of the secret 
within. Such revelations are but flashes, in- 
scrutable suggestions of a world where we may 
know even as we are known, but they never 
deceive. 

In that second of time, Wilhelmine read the 
man’s heart. Volumes could not have revealed 
it to her as did that one involuntary glance. A 
deep blush rose to her cheek, but she answered, 
promptly, with perfect self-control: ‘I do not 


| wonder that you doubted, with such evidence 


against me. How can I thank you enough for 
concealing such blackening proof?’ 

She held out her hand. The count clasped it 
for a moment in his, and, when they next spoke, 
it was upon indifferent topics. 

Ail day they rode through a fair champagne 
country, with level roads and streams, and 
groves of beech and oak. Distant windmills 
showed gaunt and black against the dull gray 
sky; canals intersected the plain, with here 
and there a drifting boat above the level of 
the dyked meadow below. At nightfall they 
reached the old castle of the Rengars’ family, 
or, as it was known in the country round, La 
Marée, so called because the rising waters in 
the spring storms sometimes brought the river 
to its very doors. It had been even known to 
rise so high as to make it necessary to leave the 
house in boats for the daily provision of the 
family. 

La Marée was an old turreted castle, with a 
great stretch of ruined wall on three sides of a 
quadrangle. From the ancient stones hung 
moss, and grass, and clambering vines, and so 
long had the decay of part of it endured, that 
large-sized trees were growing on the summit 
of the old watch tower, and the crumbling cop- 
ing gave foothold to many a fragile fiower andl 
nodding fern. The old baronial hall was roof- 
less, and the windows open to the winds of hea- 
ven. Many a long year had passed since the 
court yard had echoed to the hoofs of horses, 
and the clank of spurs. The great oaken gates, 
bound in massive iron, still stood on the water 
side of the chiteau, to guard it from the dane 
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gers of inundation, for their bossy fronts were 
strong to turn aside the floating masses that 
came down sometimes with the swollen stream, 
and thundered against them, threatening to 
undermine the solid old foundations. On the 
eastern side, behind these gates, the modern 
portion of La Marée looked with glazed win- 
dows towards the rising sun, and a faint smoke 
was curling from the chimneys. But the mod- 
ern side of the castle was a hundred years old, 
and the rooms were bare and ill furnished, and 
displayed the poverty of a failing house. 

The count declined Mademoiselle Rengars’ 
offer of a lodging under her reof. ‘‘He should 
sleep well at the village inn,” he said, “‘and 
would visit her in the morning to pay his re- 
spects, and bid her adieu.” 

Wilhelmine thanked him inwardly for his 
delicate consideration, though she was too 
proud to be ashamed of her poverty, and would 
have worn serge with the same air as if she 
were draped in satin or velvet. She bade her 
friend good-night with dignity at the door of the 
hostelry where the coach set him down, and 
she reached La Marée alone. 

The old maid-servant welcomed her home 
with glee, the gardener, her husband, kissed 
the hands of Mademoiselle Rengars with en- 
thusiasm, and the Baroness Rengars entered 
the home of her fathers. It was a dreary old 
place. The wind whistled through the wide, 
desolate passages, and the dark, empty rooms 
by which she passed seemed like cells or tombs, 
She reached her own little sitting-room, gayly 
and cheerfully furnished with chintz, and sank 
weary upon a low couch, 

Old Jeannette brought her the tea things on 
a waiter, with a little copper kettle boiling over 
a brazier filled with glowing blocks of turf, and 
made the tea for her, and babbled her delight, 
and gossiped about the affairs of the neighbor- 
hood, till her mistress sent her gently away, 
and closed the door of her chamber upon her 
for the night. 

Then, her head sank upen her hands, and 
the full wretchedness of her situation burst 
upon her. This poor life, chis circumscribed 
neighborhood, so barren of’ interest, this aim- 
less, forlorn existence, were to be her portion. 
Far from her the gayeties of the court, the flat- 
teries, which had been pleasant, even though 
she disdained them, th» brilliant entertain- 
ments, the amusing guests, the endless change 
and excitement of her former life, and, harder 
than all to lose, her one, kindest, best of friends. 

As the last thought came to her, the blush 
burned again brightly in the girl’s cheek, and 
her heart throbbed high. Then she sat erect, 
pale and determined, and made inward resolve 
to bear her lot bravely. But, oh! the disgrace, 
the shame! And here the hot tears would 
come, and the young, lonely maiden felt the 
full tide of desolation sweep over her, and won- 
dered at her hard fate, 





Towards morning she fell into an uneasy 
slumber, from which old Jeannette roused her 
to say that a strange gentleman was below, 
who was to leave by the post that morning, and 
was waiting for her commands. Wilhelmine 
robed herself with quick, trembling fingers, afl 
unused to the task, and descended to find the 
count pacing the large faded salon that looked 
out upon the river. 

She went up to him, and gave him her hand. 
Her pale face bore traces of hér sorrowful vigil, 
and the count could not gaze upon it unmoved. 
She felt the hand that held hers tremble, she 
saw the mist gather in his falcon eye, and the 
next moment she was gathered to his heart, 
where she trembled like a frightened bird as he 
held her close to him without word or motion. 

After an instant, she freed herself from his 
embrace, and stood aloof, but with her hand 
still held fast in his. 

‘Dear child,’”’ he said, “did you think I 
could leave you? Iwill not go, unless you bid 
me. If all had been well with you, I should 
never have dared to ask you to join your bright 
youth to my dullage. Dearly asI love you, I 
would have locked all my tenderness in my 
heart, for I have not just now learned what 
sentiment you inspire in my soul. 

**T have controlled myself well, Wilhelmine, 
but now you shall read in my eyes all that I 
have felt and suffered. Dear, will you give me 
the great happiness of calling you my wife? I 
feel that it is a sacrifice L ask of you, but I must 
be selfish in this; I know too well what you 
can be to me, and your life here will not have 
many charms. Do you not think you could 
learn to be content with me alone, even far 
from the excitement of the court ?” 

‘*Dear friend,’’ @nswered the girl, as she 
raised her sad eyes to his, *‘ with you, I should 
enjoy not only content, but perfect happiness. 
I honor, I revere you; to you my whole soul 
looks up with profound and loving reverence ; 
to give you pleasure would be my dearest joy, 
but it can never be.”’ 

The count dropped her hand. “It was rash 
to hope for it,” he said, sorrowfully. ‘I was 
presumptuous to think to win your love.”’ 

She drew near to himand laid ber head upon 
his breast. ‘‘ Dearest and best of friends,” she 
said, ‘‘I love you better than life, but I cannot 
link disgrace with your name. I could covet 
no prouder title than that of your wife; but 
while this shadow lies upon my fair fame, I am 
no fit mate for any honorable man.’’ 

Long he plead with her in eager supplica- 
tion ; anxiously he read her face. Every tender 
epithet, every loving word that he had stored 
up so many years in his close-locked heart, he 
poured out upon her. In vain he unfolded to 
her the longing of his proud, lonely nature, 
echoed in her own soul. Close together they 
drew in this long confession, where heart met 
heart, and found fulness and peace. 
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Tenderly she answered the persuasive rea- 
s nings of her lover; but through all the hard 
icemptation she remained firm. Never would 
she enter ber husband’s house a dishonored 
bride. ‘*I can never love another man,” she 
said, ‘*I will be true to your memory; but this 
terrible shadow lies between us.’’ And then 
again her strong self-control failed her, and 
she wept and clung to him as to her one hope 
of happiness in the world. But at length the 
trial was over. One long embrace, and the 
lovers parted ; he to go back to a cold, empty, 
superficial life, where smiles should veil heart- 
aches, and a jest conceal a groan; and she to 
take up the weary burden of a monotonous 
and commonplace existence among people who 
were nothing to her, and with no hope of 
change. 

She watched the carriage drive away, as one 
gazes after the hearse that takes from our sight 
the being on whom our hopes centred, and 
leaves us to the terrible void of life—the empty 
chair, the desolate fireside, the unshared meal ; 
all the dull accompaniments of existence, with 
the melody utterly wanting that alone could 
give it harmony and rhythm. 





IV. 

FIVE years passed by ; Mademoiselle Ren- 
g:urs accepted her life and made the best of it. 
Bat the best would have been but a starved 
and hopeless living for a weaker nature. 

Count de Reyneval paid her a visit once a 
year, and had twice renewed his suit, but she 
was inexorable. The jewels were still missing, 
and the story of their loss had become almost 
a tradition, while Mile. Rengars was rarely 
mentioned at court, except in connection with 
that striking event. 

Wilhelmine read books, and managed her 
estate, and tried to overcome her longing for the 
world in which she had once lived; but she 
was still young, and the fires of her nature re- 
fused to be quenched. 

Spring-time approached. The buds swelled 
in the hedges, the trees grew feathery with com- 
ing foliage, the tulips and hyacinths sprouted 
in the gardens, and great breaths of sweetness 
were wafted in through the open windows of 
La Marée. Wilhelmine stood by the casement; 
the cows were grazing in the distant meadows; 
a quiet windmill was whirling against the 
western sky; the line of willows along the 
river shone yellow in the morning sunshine; a 
bell was ringing in a far-off village. There had 
been a storm the night before, and the air was 
fresh and cool; while the leaves, washed clean 
in the rain, glittered and danced in the merry 
breeze. A horseman galloped across the plain, 
waving a little flagin his hand. At the same 
moment the bell in the neighboring church 
clanged with a loud, angry peal that struck 





terror to every heart. ‘‘The tocsin! the toc- 
sin!’ cried a voice below, “the dyke has 
broken !”’ 

Loud and long swelled the cry; groups of 
people appeared on the roads hurrying inland ; 
the line of the river was rising rapidly. Wil- 
helmine saw its waves creeping over the level 
prairies. She rushed tothe staircase. ‘‘Close 
the great gates,’’ she called to the men in the 
castle yard, ‘‘the water will be upon us in five 
minutes.”’ 

The willow trunks were already submerged ; 
floating beams and roofs appeared upon the 
surface of the water; wails loud and long rent 
the air. 

‘*Open the garden door to the people,” cried 
Mademoiselle Rengars. Let as many as can 
take refuge here. In the great flood of 1820 the 
water only came up to the second story.’’ 

The frightened villagers thronged to the 
castle, carrying such of their humble treasures 
as they had been able hurriedly to secure. They 
babbled eagerly, ail together. ‘‘The great 
dyke, Mademoiselle, the dyke that had never 
broken, had sprung a leak in the storm last 
night; a small, fatal damage, that had not been 
discovered until it was too late to repair the 
huge breach. The streams above were swollen 
in the freshet, and the dams were swept away. 
Heaven only knew where it would all end,”’ 
and they clustered about her, trembling and 
weeping. 

Cool and self-possessed, Wilhelmine gave or- 
ders to the terrified women. She found places 
for them in the large, empty rooms of the castle. 
There was turf enough to make fires until the 
water should rise too high for them to reach it. 
Here was a good thought. All the hands that 
could work were employed in carrying up fuel 
from the cellars to the attics; with so many 
laborers much was accomplished in a short 
time. The worst that they would experience 
would be that of food; but then people would 
come to them in boats from the neighboring 
towns. The fields were all submerged now ; 
the trees were rising from the surface of what 
seemed a wide-spread lake. Hours passed on, 
and the water had surrounded the castle, and 
risen a few inches in the cellars. 

The wrecks brought down by the rising tide 
spread far and wide over the river. Now and 
then a floating beam would beat against the 
massive oaken gates of the lower story of the 
castle like a huge battering-ram, but the solid 
hinges and iron-bossed planks stood firm.. 
Cattle were swept down struggling with the 
stream, making piteous moanings as they 
passed. The course of the river was so ob- 
structed that the small boats that navigated it 
in the hope of saving life or treasure, were in 
imminent danger. 

From the old watch-tower of the chateau, 
Wilhelmine looked down upon the terrible 
scene of Uestruction that raged below. It 
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brought to her mind the stories her father had 
told her of the fearful flood of 1820, with its 
melancholy devastations, and her heart ached 
with grief for the poor people thus suddenly 
deprived of home and worldly goods. Night 
found her still gazing out upon the rising 
waters ; a clear night, whose pure moonbeams 
only served to make more visikle the misery 
upon which they shone. 

For three days the flood continued ; the water 
rose until the second story of the castle was 
submerged, and the inhabitants were forced to 
fly to the attics, where they were scantily sup- 
plied with food from the boats that plied un- 
ceasingly. On the fourth day the constant 
efforts of the coast guard succeeded in stopping 
the leak, and the water began to subside. 

Mile. Rengars preserved her courage una- 
bated ; her spirits rose with the danger, and 
she encouraged the men, and cheered the droop- 
ing women by her patience and heroic example 
of endurance. On the fifth day of their im- 
prisonment, as Wilhelmine climbed the watch- 
tower to look for relief, a larger boat than usual 
was seen drawing near. A tall figure stood 
erect in the bow, looking anxiously towards 
the castle. A thrill shot through the heart of 
the poor girl. She had not been forgotten! 
The boat approached, and, to her surprise, she 
saw a feminine figure sitting in the stern, en- 
veloped in a cloak. She flew to the window, 
through which they received communications 
from the water. Another moment, and Count 
de Reyneval sprang from the boat to her side, 
with a joyful exclamation, ‘‘ Thank God, the 
castle has stood!’’ he cried, ‘and you are here! 
O Wilhelmine, what I have endured in think- 
ing of your condition.”’ 

The boatmen had by this time succeeded in 
landing their other passenger, who threw her- 
self into Wilhelmine’s arms, sobbing and laugh- 
ing with delight. 

“You, Cécile!’ cried Mile. Rengars, in 
amazement, as she embraced the young maid 
of honor. ‘“‘How is this possible? What 
brings you here, and at such a time ?” 

“ We were on our way,”’ sobbed Cécile, “‘and 
we heard of the inundation at Carbonne, and 
were detained there, and the river was all 
blocked up and impassable for days ; and then 
we got vague reports from the boats, but could 
not reach you, though we were wild with im- 
patience and terror. O Wilhelmine, what you 
myst have suffered! Did you have anything 
to eat ?”’ 

‘‘Sufficient,’’ said her friend, smiling, ‘though 
not of the choicest selection. I breakfasted on 
a very small salt herring, and water is plenty, 
you see. I fear I can scarcely invite you to a 
sumptuous dinner, as the provision boats have 
not appeared.”’ 

‘* We have something for you all, said Cécile, 
‘stored in our boat; but you must go back 





with us, Wilhelmine. Come at once. My 
dear, I have such news for you.”’ 
*T cannot leave these poor people,” said 


Mile. Rengars. ‘“‘My duty will keep me here 
until the water subsides sufficiently for them 
to be provided for. After that I do not know 
what I shall do. My poor domain will not fur- 
nish me a very comfortable home, I fear.” 

The count and Mile. de Varma exchanged a 
meaning look. ‘I must tell her,” burst forth 
the young girl, ‘‘I cannot keep it a secret an- 
other instant. Wilhelmine, Wilhelmine, the 
jewels are found!’’ She looked for rapturous 
exclamation, but the tension of the last fearful 
days had been too great for the overstrained 
nerves of the poor baroness, for her to bear this 
revulsion of feeling with her usual calm. For 
all reply she fell fainting to the floor. 

M. de Reyneval caught her in his arms, and 
looked with eyes full of pity upon the white, 
weary face. Cécile busied herself with apply- 
ing restoratives, and after a little Wilhelmine 
moved, opened her eyes, and came to herself. 

** Has it all been a dream ?”’ she said, faintly. 
**T thought M. de Reyneval was here, and Cé- 
cile, and that they told me the jewels were 
found.” 

“Tt is all true, dear child,’”’ whispered the 
count, tenderly ; ‘‘they were stolen by Torritas, 
miserable scoundrel! to revenge himself for 
your scorn, and buried under the purple beech 
in the park, where they were found without a 
stone or pearl missing. Pure malice and not 
cupidity seems to have been his motive, unless 
terror overcame him, and he did not dare return 
to the hidden spoil ; but the concealment of the 
fragments of the étui in your apartment shows 
his real venom.” 

‘* Heaven be praised ! the trial is over!’ sighed 
Wilhelmine. ‘‘ Does the queen forgive me ?’’ 

‘Her majesty has charged me with the kin«- 
est messages to .you,”’ said the count, “and [ 
bring with me a summons to court, which you 
must obey as soon as possible. You know [ 
receive the reward now that the jewels are di:- 
covered ?”” 

Wilhelmine looked up, and read his meaning 
in the steady, loving eyes. 

The count and Cécile de Varma remained 
with Mademoiselle Rengars until the flood sub- 
sided, and the peasants were able to return to 
their homes. In the interval of her numerous 
eares for the suffering people, Wilhelmine 
learned the means by which the disclosure of 
the theft was brought about. 

Torritas, by reason of his intimacy with the 
habits of the palace, had been able to enter and 
leave the salle blanche unobserved, and his 
skill in the use of tools had easily enabled him 
to forge a key which should unlock the cabinet. 
He had watched from his concealment for the 
hour when he knew that the maid of honor was 
engaged at her toilet, and had effected the theft 
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unremarked. It is needless to say that his 
abrupt entrance into the queen’s presence, and 
the story of the peasant with the box, were 
wlike premeditated, and he had himself easily 
been able to conceal the casket of jewels in the 
cavity already prepared in the hollow of the 
beech. 

The Spaniard’s uneasy conscience drove him 
from the continent of Europe to America, where 
he married a woman of his own nation, who de- 
serted him for a lover two years later. In his 
moments of confidence with his wife, he bad 
reshly revealed to her the story of the maid of 
honor, and the hiding place of the gems, with 
the large reward offered for their recovery. 
She, on her part, disclosed the secret to her 
companion, and the two came to Courcanale to 
betray the secret, and obtain the compensation. 

But the court was in a thrifty mood, and, 
owing to the suspicious character of the infor- 
mants, and the advantages of certain legal 
quibbles, the accomplices were dismissed with- 
out payment, and the Count de Reyneval was 
the only one who received the recompense he 
claimed. 

The wedding of Mademoiselle Rengars was 
brilliant beyond comparison. The king himself 
gave the bride away, while her majesty gra- 
ciously adorned her with a parure of emeralds 
that almost rivalled in beauty the celebrated 
stones which had been the source of so much 
misery to the maid of honor. 

The Countess de Reyneval, as first lady in 
waiting to the queen, was reinstated in charge 
of the recovered jewels, and the opal eye still 
watches over thé safety of the kingdom, though 
under safer ward than before, while the queens 
of Courcanale still clasp the emeralds round 
their white throats on the day of their corona- 
lions. 


<p 


A WIFE’S LOVE. 


WoMAN’s love, like the rose blossoming in 
the arid desert, spreadsits rays over the barren 
plain of the human heart, and while all around 
it is black and desolate, it rises strengthened 
from the absence of every other charm. In no 
situation does the love of a woman appear 
more beautiful than that of a wife. Parents, 
brethren, and friends have claims upon the af- 
fections—but the love of a wife is of a distinct 
and different nature. A daughter may yield 
her life to the preservation of a parent—a sister 
may devote herself to a suffering brother; but 
the feelings which induce it are not those which 
lead a wife to follow the husband of her choice 
through every pain and peril that can befall 
him, to watch him in danger, to cheer him in 
adversity, and ever remain unalterable at his 
side in the depths of ignominy and shame. It 
is a heroic devotion which a woman displays 
in adherence to the fortunes of a hapiess hus- 





band. When we behold her in domestic scenes 
a@ mere passing creature of enjoyment, an intek 
lectual joy, brightening the family with her 
endearments and love for extreme joy, which 
that presence and those endearments are calcu- 
lated to impart, we can scarcely credit that the 
fragile being who seems to hold her existence 
by a thread is capable of supporting the extreme 
of human suffering—nay, when the heart of 
man sinks beneath the weight of agony, that 
she would maintain pristine powers of delight, 
and, by her words of comfort and patience, 
lead the murmurer to peace and resignation. 


OOo 


WAITING. 
BY MITTIE HALL. 
I STAND upon the shore 
Of the dark, cold sea of Death ; 
1 hear the breakers roar, 
And feel their icy breath 
On my cheek. 


I have waited since the dawn 
For the boatman, stern and pale; 
The night now cometh on, 
Yet I see no welcome sail 
Hither borne. 


Earth-bound I’ve lingered long, 
With burdens sore oppressed ; 
My soul longeth to be gone 
To the City of the Blest, 
O’er the sea. 
He waits for me, I know, 
Upon Heaven’s golden strand- 
Whom I lost so long ago— 
To welcome me to land 
The first one. 


Haste thee, haste thee, boatman pale! 
My heart acheth to be free, 
To leave this mortal vale, 
To speed o’er this dark sea 
To its rest. 
He comes, he comes, at last! 
My beloved, we soon shall meet! 
Earth, thy sorrows all are past— 
From the far land music sweet 
Greets my ear. 
Hark! ’tis his voice! to me calls, 
As I near the blissful shore; 
Light supernal on me falls— 
Beloved, we part no more, 
Nevermore! 


—————__ oe 


VIRTUE is like a rich stone—best plain set. 
That is the best part of beauty which a picture 
cannot express. Beauty is as summer fruits, 
which are easy to corrupt, and cannot last.— 
Lord Bacon. 


Ir I were to pray for a taste which would 
stand by me under every variety of circum- 
stances, and be a source of happiness and cheer 
fulness to me through life, and a shield against 
all its ills, however things might go amiss, and 
the world frown upon me, it would be a taste 
for reading.— Herschel. 
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GUDEY’S COURSE OF LESSONS 
IN DRAWING. 
LESSON IX. 


FIGURE AND OBJECT DRAWING (Continued). 
THE sketch in Fig. 28 to be carefully outlined, 





inte shadow, which brings it forward. In 
sketching the stem and flower of the wallflower, 
given in Fig. 30, the pupil must proceed as in 
the last. 

In drawing the sketch in Fig. 31, the pupil 
must put in the stumps and stones first, then 


and the shading done with care ; the dark parts | the direction of the branches in the tree; the 


Fig. 28. Fig. 29. 





to be putin last. The sketch in Fig. 29 must 
first be carefully outlined ; the shading to be 
begun at the top, proceeding downward, to 








outline of trunk must be done next, in a free 
manner, carefully avoiding any formality, as 
the outlines of a tree give a charaeter to the 


Fig. 30. 





keep the marks from being smeared. In draw- 
ing the curled leaves, the pupil must be careful 


to give them the necessary relief. An inspec- 


tion of the sketch will show how this is done; 
where the leaf is light, the curled partis thrown 











whole. The shading should, if possible, be 
done at once, avoiding the necessity of having 
to go over it again, as this takes away the clear 
ness. It will be seen how the stumps are re- 
lieved by the mass of shadow behind them. 
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In the sketch of the old farm-house, given in 
Fig. 32, the light falls on the gable-end and the 
grass in front; the foreground is kept in sha- 


Fig. 31. 





dow; so as to bring it forward. This part must 
be kept either light or dark according to the 
character of the objects which it is to relieve, 


but in all cases it must be the most forcible 
part of the drawing. 


——-—- sa - 


ALL travel has its advantages. If the pas- 
senger visits better countries, he may learn to 
improve his own; and if fortune carries him to 
worse, he may learn to enjoy his own.—Johnson. 

THE great loss of time is delay and expecta- 
tion, which depends upon the future. We let 
go the present, which we have in our power, 
and look forward to that which depends upon 
chance, and so quit a certainty for an uncer- 
tainty.—Seneca. 
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BESIDE THE SEA. 
BY L. R. L. 
* Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, O Sea! 
And I would that my heart could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me!” 

THE lines, as Richard Lorimer read them in 
the low musical tones that reveal the poet’s ap- 
Freciation of genius, were fitted to describe the 
scene before him and the feelings that at the 
moment filled his heart. It was one of those 
rarely picturesque spots to be found on the 
coast of Florida—the land of flowers and per- 
fume. Afar off the grand old ocean, stretching 
into a boundless expanse suggestive of terror 
and sublimity, seemed wooing him with the 
ceaseless murmur of its sparkling waves. As 
he lay carelessly dreaming on the sands, over 
the page before him, a murmur almost as soft 
as that of the waves fell on hisear. He turned 
slowly, and met the gaze of a young girl, who 
seemed almost a fairy in form and feature. 

‘““Ah, Amy, my little one; I thought you 
had forgotten me. Where have you been hid- 
ing all this long time?’’ he asked, looking up 
with something like animation in his listless 
manner. 

A blush, delicate as a sea-shell, passed over 
her face as she replied, looking away to hide 
her emotion. ‘I have been 
waiting on grandpa; he has 
been sick, you know. But, 
Captain Lorimer, I suppose 
you have not missed me very 
much,”’ 

The words were softly ut- 
tered, but Richard Lorimer 
saw in the depths of the blue 
eyes & new expression, and it 
sent a thrill of pleasure, per- 
haps of triumph, through his 
heart. He would not for the 
world have told his secret to 
his comrades at the club-room ; 
how they would have jeered 
at this fancy for a fisherman’s 
grandchild. He—a miracle of 
fastidiousness — world- weary 

: man of thirty—over-staying 
leave of absence on the plea of illness—a slave 
of a child of fifteen, utterly ignorant of the 
conventionalities of society. Ah, Amy Lee, 
little did she in her simplicity think of these 
things, as she sat there that bright spring 
morning, picking now and,.then a tiny shell 
from the rock, or looking shyly and at long 
intervals at the man who sat beside her. She 
knew nothing of the world and its mockery of 
hope and phantoms of pleasure; all her life 
was centred in the spot where, from her ear- 
liest childhood, she had grown up with no com- 
panionship save that of her grandfather, and 
the waves and sea-gulls. 

> 
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Yet a happier child never lived than Amy, 
until a new, strange trouble came into her 
heart. True, in years she was almost a child, 
but her life had been so perfectly isolated, and 
she had been thrown so much upon her own 
resources, that a woman’s heart and a woman’s 
deep power of loving lay dormant in the child’s 
breast long before the voice and the smile of 
ltichard Lorimer had awakened them to life. 

With the intuitive pity that woman ever 
feels for the suffering, there had at last grown 
a deeper feeling, since she had been his almost 
constant companion during the few weeks that 
he spent beneath her grandfather’s roof. Often, 
when he talked to her of the world and of his 
home, there would come a bitter feeling of re- 
gret that she was so different from it all; and 
yet in her very simplicity lay the charm that 
attracted him. Lorimer had lived much among 
the gay and frivolous throngs that make up the 
beau-monde; its hollow hearts and unmeaning 
frivolities had wearied him. He had been so 
long the prey of ambitious mothers and chape- 
rons, that it was a delightful change to find in 
this simple-hearted Amy the loveliness of face 
and character that he had so vainly sought. 
An illness that had nearly proved fatal, and 
left him almost a wreck of his former self, had 
induced him to try a more genial climate. 

Florida was the chosen spot, and though not 
finding literally “‘ the elixir of life’ in her soft 
bloom and perpetual verdure, his languid spirits 
were fast reviving. Perhaps another cause had 
as great an effect, for no ‘‘ Prima Donna’”’ ever 
charmed him with her operatie arias as did the 
bird-like notes of Amy, as they daily floated up 
to the window from the path that led to the 
seaside. 

They sat there—these two so unlike, the man 
of the world and the child of nature—and very 
probably had old Lee witnessed the scene he 
would have wished Amy far away ; but he was 
engaged with the fishing-tackle, and so they 
were left alone. Lorimer read and talked to 
her, and Amy felt as if life had a new interest. 
She had known almost nothing of books, and 
now her eager manner betrayed how delighted 
she would be to possess the means of culture. 
Long sojourns in other lands had made him 
familiar with the scenes portrayed so vividly 
by Rogers, and as the blue eyes of Amy wan- 
dered over the waves, so long the only music 
she had cared to hear, a longing of something 
beyond them came into her heart. Italy, land 
of romance, there love and passion made up a 
woman’s life. Pogt Amy, that day was the 
beginning of a new life; and beside the moan- 
ing sea she bade farewell forever to childhood’s 
simple dreams and fancies. From that hour, 
in which she listened to the passionate words 
of Richard Lorimer, she was a changed being. 
Long hours she would sit upon the spot gazing 
far out upon the sea, and, from a busy little 
companion of her grandfather, Amy Lee had 


el 


| become a dreamer. Often the old man would 
| find her there and chide her for her neglect of 
| him ; but the pleading look and kiss of the old 
| childish affection told what words did not utter. 
Old Lee would shake his head and mutter, 
sadly: ‘‘ My little Amy cares no longer for her 
old grandfather, that handsome stranger, Lori- 
mer, has stolen the heart of my darling.”” A 
blush and sometimes a fleod of tears would be 
the only reply. 

Lorimer had gone; but his parting words 
were eloquent with affection. How well she 
remembered them! ‘God bless my darling 
Amy, and keep her safe until we meet again !”’ 
A tiny ring and a miniature were the only me- 
mentoes of the past, yet hope ever whispered 
of a future of happiness. 


Our story changes from the seaside to the 
city of W . In one of the upper rooms of 
‘* Willard’s”’ two gentlemen sat appurently en- 
gaged in animated conversation. Upon the 
table was placed wine and other luxuries o 
bachelorhood, and everything denoted the 
wealth and taste of the occupants. The face 
of one of the friends was rather thoughtful in 
expression, although a smile frequently passed 
over it, for few could resist the mirth-provok- 
ing spirit of Charles Moulton. 

“Well, Lorimer,” he was saying, ‘“‘you are 
too capricious. Before you went to Florida 
you were the life of every party of pleasure, 
now I can scarcely induce you to join me in a 
promenade down the avenue ; one would think 
you were the secret adorer of an ocean mer- 
maid: Come, old fellow, you must go with me 
to-night; you know Ristori plays in ‘Mary 
Stuart.’”’ 

“No, Moulton,” said Lorimer, “I am not 
going.” 

“Not going! Well, I advise you to read 
‘Les Miserables,’ you are so deucedly dull,” 
and, with a gay au revoir, Moulton left the 
room. 

Lorimer walked to the window, but the gay 
scene on the pave outside was not in unison 
with his feelings. ‘‘ Moulton is right, I am in 
wretched spirits. I will go to see Ristori, her 
weird charms can drive away a legion of blue 
devils,” and, humming a favorite opera air, he 
left the room. 

That night Richard Lorimer was the life, as 
Moulton expressed it, of a party near the stage, 
and in the varied fascinations of the great en- 
chantress and in the voluptuous swell of the 
grand orchestra, he forgot the past, and though 
sometimes the soft echo of the distant murmur- 
ing waves seemed to mingle with the music, 
and a voice of melody fondly chide him, he 
strove to banish memory in the fascinating con- 
versation and brilliant beauty of the lady sitting 
in the box beside him. She was a beauty and 
an heiress, this fair Lucille Walton, and he had 
become hopelessly enthralled by her arts and 
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siren loveliness, and the gossip of the fashion- 
able world was fast becoming truth. Lucille 
Walton was of the type of womanhood—alas ! 
for the innate purity of the sex, so common—a 
schemer for wealth, position in society, and 
inordinately vain. She did not love Richard 
Lorimer. Her shallow, selfish nature was not 
capable of the feeling; but his distinguished 
air, height, intellectual position, and great 
wealth made him a fitting subject for her am- 
bitious projects. To-night she was exerting all 
her influence over him, and we know what that 
means when we speak of a beautiful and fasci- 
nating woman. 

Poor, poor Amy! if now and then her image 
and the memories of the olden time came up, 
he sought to banish them by excitement, and 
she was remembered only in the quiet hours 
and idle reveries of a bachelor’s life. When he 
followed the beautiful Miss Walton to her home 
that night it was as her accepted lover, and an 
early day was fixed for their marriage. 

We will pass over that period, and introduce 
our readers into the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Lorimer. Everything that wealth could pur- 
chase was scattered around; but discontent, 
repining, and mutual indifference destroyed 
every hope of domestic happiness. Lorimer 
was wearied with the changeful mood of his 
haughty, imperious wife. Life had become a 
perfect burden, and, as he no longer cared for 
gayety and worldly pleasures, which were the 
only pleasures his wife cared for, he was very 
often left solitary in his elegant house—home 
it could not be called. 

Although Lucille enjoyed excellent health, 
she was pleased to imagine that a sea-voyage 
was absolutely necessary, and, glad of the least 
change from the life they led, Lorimer con- 
sented to accompany her. The stormy March 
winds forboded evil, but as the captain of the 
“ Liberty’? was an old salt, and feared neither 
tempest nor danger, the passengers felt com- 
paratively safe. The sky, blue and serene, 
spoke of peace, and, as he lay upon the upper 
deck, Lorimer spent many hours in dreaming 
of other days. Where was she now, his little 
Amy? Two years rust have brought many 
changes ; his heart smote him when he remem- 
bered her deep, pure affection. Surely he would 
have been a happier man had he obeyed the 
voice of his own heart. A sigh escaped his lips 
as he heard the fretful voice of Lucille calling 
him. But he was pledged to her, and though 
he almost hated her, he determined to do his 
duty as a devoted husband. 

On the fifth day of the voyage, and almost in 
sight of Key West, dark, murky clouds hovered 
gloomily over the steamer, and the shrill cries 
of the sea-gulls betokened, as the old sailors 
said, an approaching storm. The captain anx- 
iously scanned the horizon, and all felt deep 
anxiety. That was a terrible night, long to be 
remembered on the coast of Florida. Ail night 
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long the gallant ship struggled with the waves, 
but they dashed relentlessly over her, and morn- 
ing found her a total wreck—all but three of 
the passengers had found graves beneath the 
coral reefs. In a cottage not far from the shore 
lay one of the sufferers. He had been insensi- 
ble from the moment they had laid him there, 
and a few incoherent sentences showed his 
mind to be wandering. An old man and a 
young girl watched beside him, but he did not 
notice either. The old fisherman left the room 
and the young girl was left alone. Her face 
was almost as pale as the one upon the pillow, 
and her soft blue eyes filled with tears as they 
rested upon it. Sometimes when his gaze rested 
upon her, she would take his hand and murmur, 
almost lovingly, ‘‘ Richard, dear Richard !”’ 
Once he seemed to recognize her, and said, in 
so low a tone that she bent her head down to 
catch the words: ‘‘ The wave, the wave ; there 
it comes! is it not fearful? And she loved 
them so, poor Amy!’’ Sweet Amy Lee, with a 
woman’s trusting devotion she had loved on 
through anguish, and the misery of hope de- 
ferred had almost broken her heart. What 
happiness it was to sit beside him through the 
long hours and watch for one glance of recog- 
nition. 

At last she was rewarded, Richard Lorimer 
looked into her eyes with the old love beaming 
in his own. Amy turned away to hide her 
thankful, happy tears. ‘“‘What is it? how 
came I here, Amy?” he said; but she put her 
finger to her lip and bade him be quiet. The 
next moment he seemed to comprehend his 
situation, and a memory of his late sufferings 
and of his wife came upon him. 

Lucille had been cast ashore quite dead, her 
body was found with others and buried in the 
graveyard of the little hamlet. When Lorimer 
recovered safficiently to walk there, he led Amy 
to the grave, and beside the dead he told the 
story of his married life. 

But he could not speak of the trouble and 
misery his dead wife had caused him, and, as 
Amy softly uttered a prayer for her, he joined 
reverently in the words for pardon and mercy 
of Him who knoweth the human heart and its 
weakness. 

“God forgive us all, dear Richard,” said 
Amy, “we all need his pity.”’ The days go by 
like one long summer dream where far from 
the ‘reacherous waves Richard Lorimer has 
found the joy—the deep, unutter:.ble bliss of 
perfect love. Amy is what his most ardent 
hopes could have pictured—a woman possess- 
ing the most finished musical and literary at- 
tainments ; but her heart no longer yearns fors 
the sea. She often whispers, softly, ‘‘ Richard, 
I never wish to see them again, those smiling, 
deceitful waves.’’ 


ANXIETY is the poison of numan life. 
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SOME OF THE WAYS OF THE 
WORLD. 


A FEW LEAVES FROM MY DIARY. 
BY MR&S. MARY B, ROBINSON, 

SuNDAY, January 5th. I have been to church 
to-day, and listened to an excellent sermon 
touching some of the weak points in human 
nature. It not only told us what we should 
not do, but what we should do, also what we 
are all very apt to do, if we do not keep con- 
stant watch. 

As I walked towards home in company with 
Mr. and Mrs. Brown, thinking earnestly of 
what I had heard, I was suddenly interrupted 
by these words from Mr. Brown :— 

‘* What do you think of the sermon to-day? 
Pretty close-fitting, wasn’t it? If I were in 
some of the congregation’s place, I should feel 
as though I had been pretty well shown up. 
There ’s Ketchum, for instance, why, if I were 
such a man as he is, I should know it was 
meant for me. I wonder if he will know 
enough to take it?” 

**T don’t know,’’ said I; ‘‘ but it seems to me 
we might any of us appropriate it to ourselves, 
and be benefited thereby.”’ 

‘Well, yes, perhaps so, but I cannot help 
thinking it was meant especially for such fel- 
lows as him and some others I might mention.”’ 

We were now at Mr. Brown’s gate, so fur- 
ther conversation was impracticable, and I 
took up my old train of thought and walked 
leisurely along. Presently I was joined by Mr. 
and Mrs. Cole, and conversation turned upon 
the sermon as before. 

Says Mr. Cole: ‘*Mr. Scudder did a pretty 
good thing to-day, didn’t he? Showed upsome 
of those fellows in their true light. Didn’t you 
notice how closely he looked at old Joe Parker 
and Jim Layton? Seems to me they can’t help 
knowing it was meant for them. I should 
have thought once or twice he was looking at 
me, if old Parker hadn’t sit right behind me; 
but then, of course, I k newhe did not mean 
me,”’ 


Tuesday, Tth. I have been out making calls 
to-day, and that sermon last Sabbath seems to 
have set all minds in commotion. I have 
scarcely heard anything else talked of to-day. 
All seem to agree upon one or two points: ‘‘it 
was sharp,” and “fitted closely,’”’ and was evi- 
dently meant for some one besides themselves. 
Mr. Smith “knows it was meant for Mr. 
Crane.”” Mr. Crane ‘‘ knows it was meant for 
Mr. Potter.”” Mr. Potter ‘“‘is quite sure it was 
entirely for the benefit of Mr. Brown,’’ and Mr. 
Ketchum “thinks it fits Mr. Cole to a fault.” 
“Tt is decidedly the best thing of the season”’ 
is reiterated from tongue to tongue. 

On my way home, I called at Mr. Scudder’s, 
and, poor man, he is feeling quite discouraged. 


He says ‘“‘he has devoted the best ten years of | 





his life to trying to do good in his parish, and, 
yet, he believes everybody is getting worse in- 
stead of better.’’ 

‘* Would you like to know the reason ?”’ said 
I. ‘It’s because no one takes anything to 
themselves ; each one is very expert at fitting 
plain sermons to the backs of his neighbors, 
but never stopping to inquire if they woyld not 
fit his own as well. Suppose you put it to them 
so plainly that they must apply it to themselves, 
and see what will come of it.’’ 

““No doubt, Mrs. Moss,’’ said he, laughing, 
**your advice is well meant, but I can see you 
have not been the minister over a flock of self- 
righteous humanity long enough to learn quite 
all the whys and whats. If I should take your 
advice, it would not be a month before you 
would hear it whispered (?) that a new minister 
would be a good thing, ‘Mr. Scudder is getting 
rather too important to have just the right in- 
finence over his people.’ The only way I can see 
is to wait God’s own good time to put humility 
enough into their hearts to cause them to take 
anything like a proper measure of their own 
souls, meanwhile doing my duty towards them 
according to the best of my abilities.” 

We hear a great deal of grumbling about 
‘*the world’s wickedness.’’ I wonder if these 
grumblers ever stop to inquire what makes up 
the sum of said wickedness, or if they are in 
any way a part and parcel of it? If we could 
only see ourselves ‘‘ as others see us,’’ I presume 
we should conclude we are almost “the lion’s 
share” of it. If we would only “pluck the 
mote” from our own eyes first, I doubt whether 
we should see such a large one in our brother’s, 
or, at least, if it were there, we would have 
more sympathy for him. 


Thursday, 9h. To-day I have been to see my 
dear friend, Allie Drew. She told me she is to 
be married next week, and invited me to be 
present on the interesting occasion. It will be 
a quiet affair, just the two families and one or 
two near friends. Her mother is poor and can- 
not afford more. 

The “happy man,’’ Robert Ross by name, is 
a soldier with an empty sleeve; but he has a 
situation where he can earn a comfortable sup- 
port, so they have concluded to join hands, and 
brave the world’s trials together. We shall 
miss Allie so much; she has been such a use- 
ful body ever since she was large enough to run 
alone almost. 

The thought entered my mind after I came 
home to see what I would do towards getting 
presents for the bride. She is a member of our 
church, and so universally beloved that I feel 
quite sure everybody will gladly contribnte 
something toward her outfit; and, if they are 
poor and cannot afford a “‘ wedding,’’ I do not 
see why that should deprive us of the privilege 
of bestowing our gifts. So I have made out a 
list of the things she will be most likely to need, 
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but not be able to buy, and to-morrow I will go 
round and see what I can do for her. I really 
feel quite elated with the idea. 


Friday, 10th. Wave just returned from my 
“ sift”? excursion, and I must say my opinion 
of some of our people is decidedly on the de- 
cline. 

The first one I called on was the wealthy Mr. 
Smith’s wife. I told her what I had called for, 
and showed her my list of articles, telling her 
‘‘she might select whichever she chose for her 
gift, or, if she could think of anything else more 
appropriate, so much the better.”’ 

““Why, really, Mrs. Moss,” said she, ‘I 
hardly know what to tell you. I have so many 
eulls for charity gifts that I am nearly run 
ashore for anything to give, and I do not feel 
as though we could afford to get anything new 
for such a purpose. Let me think,” with a 
wonderful air of generosity, “I hare a half 
worn table cloth that is too small for our tables, 
perhaps that might be useful to her.”’ 

“Probably you can make use of it your- 
self in some way,” said I, “‘and as I am not 
begging in exactly the spirit you would in- 
dicate, I decline your offer. I called on you, 
thinking it might be a pleasure to you to con- 
tribute something to the outfit of one whom I 
supposed you esteemed so highly. I have 
heard you speak so often of the invaluable aid 
she rendered you when your little Willie was 
sick—indeed, I think I have heard you say 
‘she saved his life.’ ”’ 

‘Perhaps so; but I made her a present of a 
checked gingham apron at the time, which, I 
think, ought to release me from all obligation 
in regard to that.” 

I bade her “ good-day,”’ and went my way. 

The next place I called was at Mr. Taylor’s, 
**the wealthiest man in B ,”’ according to 
Taylor the nephew’s statement. I rang the 
bell, and was ushered into the parlor by a ser- 
vant in full livery. I waited a half hour or 
more; then Mrs. Taylor came bustling in, full 
and overflowing with excuses for having kept 
me waiting so long. After the usual saluta- 
tions, I made known my errand, and showed 
her my list for inspection. After looking it 
over, she said :— 

‘““Well, yes, it is no more than an act of 
charity to give to the ‘ widow and fatheriess,’ 
especially when we know they are worthy ; 
but do you not think this list contains things 
they might do without? Necessaries are all 
such people should expect. Here, I see, you 
have ‘silver teaspoons, silver butter-knives, 
damask napkins,’ etc. It strikes me they can 
do without these things.’’ 

‘Perhaps so,”’ said I; “but I do not wish 
any one te give in this case who does not give 
gladly, for it would be an annoyance to her in- 
stead of a pleasure. Whoever presents any- 
thing to Allie, at my suggestion, must do it in 
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the same spirit they would to a friend, not as a 
charity, and as such I supposed you consider 
her.’’ Thus ended my second call. 

By this time my elation had cooJjed down 
nearly to zero, but I felt quite sure there were 
enough who would gladly give if the thing 
were only once presented to them. I called on 
one after another with about the same success, 


| till I was completely discouraged. Mrs. Crane 








‘would give a couple of yards of muslin off 
a piece she was cutting up.” Mrs. Potter 
“would give a cotton towel she had bought of 
a peddler for linen.’’ Mrs. Cole “would give 
an old linen sheet that would do for dish- 
towels,’”’ and Mrs. Gray “might spare a few 
odd pieces of China she had left of a set that 
were nearly all broken, they would do for a 
great many uses.’’ Nobody felt able to give 
anything new; indeed, I heard so many com- 
plaints of “hard times,” and everybody had 
“so many calls for all their old things,’’ that I 
really began to fear our town was just on the 
eve of bankruptcy en masse, and we should all 
become paupers. 

Among all I called on, I found one who was 
willing, yes, really pleased with the idea of giv- 
ing something to such a “sweet girl,’”’ and one, 
too, who was the least able of any I asked to 
give. Mrs. Roe is going to give a nice damask 
table-cloth and napkins to match ; and my pre- 
sent will be a dozen silver teaspoons and a pair 
of butter-knives. Thus endeth my dream of 
nice things for Allie. 

Oh, dear, is this world so selfish? and I 
thought Allie such a favorite; but, since I 
think of it, I believe the great demonstrations 
of regard for her, do generally appear about the 
time some one is going to want some favor, 
which no one else can grant quite so satisfac- 
torily as she. 


Saturday, 11th. There is to be another couple 
married next week. The “ wedding” takes 
place just one day after Allie is to be married, 
but this is among the “ upper tens,” and ‘is to 
be a grand affair,” so I hear. Everybody is on 
the tiptoe of expectation about it. Everybody 
is wondering what everybody else will wear, 
and what Mrs. this one and Mrs. that one will 
take for a bridal present. All the mantua- 
makers in town are busy over silks, and satins, 
and laces, and ribbons, and frills, and tucks, 
and other things ‘‘too numerous to mention,”’ 
as the advertisements would say. 

I was in the silver store to-day (our town 
only boasts of one) and such a sight of pretty 
things—‘“‘ just in for the wedding’’—so says the 
clerk. 

“Yon do not expect to sell all these for one 
wedding, do you?” said I. 

“Perhaps not all, but they will be thinned 
out some, or I am mistaken.”’ 

T made my purchase (it was the spoons and 
knives for Allie) and went away, wondering if 
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people were really getting crazy. But we shall 


see. 


Tuesday, 14th, Allie was married to-day, and 
everything seemed so appropriate for the occa- 
sion. The day has been beautiful—so clear and 
pleasant—the pure white snow sparkling in the 
sunshine, and everybody in the best of spirits, 
but still seeming to realize the solemnity of the 
marriage vows. 

Mrs. Roe came over early this morning and 
brought her present for the bride. She said I 
should take it for her, and tell Allie “it wasn’t 
but little, but she would like her to accept it as 
a token of love from an old friend, and that she 
hoped it would please her.”’ 

I promised her message should be faithfully 
delivered, as well as her present. 

The bride was dressed in a dove-colored silk, 
with no ornaments whatever, but she looked 
very pretty and neat, just as a bride should 
look ; aud Mr, Ross seemed so proud of her. 
He said he ‘‘had given his left hand to his 
country, and his right to Allie. He had never 
repented giving his left, but’’—laughing—‘“I 
cannot tell how long I can say the same of the 
right ; but’’—soberly—“‘ I will trust Providence 
and Allie’s true heart and good sense for that.”’ 

After the ceremony and refreshments were 
over, Allie requested me to go to her room 
with her to see a beautiful sewing-machine her 
uncle had given her. Now, thought I, is the 
time to bring forward our little gifts ; so on our 
way up stairs, I stopped in the hall and took 
them from their hiding-place—for I did not care 
that others should see them—and carried them 
along with me. After admiring her uncle’s 
gift I showed her Mrs. Roe’s and mine, de- 
livering Mrs. Roe’s message. 

‘““Why, Mrs. Moss,” exclaimed Allie, her 
eyes filling with tears of gratitude, ‘“‘ you are 
very kind, and these are just the things I tried 
so hard to save money enough to buy, but could 
not, there were so many things I must have ; 
and you know Robbie has but one arm, and 
cannot get along very fast in the world, so I 
had given up having them for a good while yet. 
But I am afraid Mrs, Roe has denied herself 
some comfort to give me these, and I would not 
be pleased to have her do that.”’ 

It more than paid me for all the disappoint- 
ments I met trying to do more for her, to see 
how truly grateful she felt for these little favors ; 
but I hope she may never know the shallow- 
ness of the professed friendship of some of our 
people. 


Wednesday, 15th. I have just returned from 
Jennie Robbins’ ‘‘ wedding.” It really makes 
one’s head swim to think of the glare and glit- 
ter of such an occasion. Everybody sparkled 
from head to foot with jets, (?) and diamonds, 
(?) and rubies, (?) and every other thing that 
has any shine to it, 





It has been a grand affair—five hundred 
guests, and all the elite of society. 

I think there must have been a change in 
finances since last week, for I am sure this 
evening’s entertainment does not look much 
like present bankruptcy, whatever it may 
augur for the future. All the iadies (?) who 
were in such straitened circumstances last 
week, were out in “full feather’’ to-night—no- 
thing too extravagant for the occasion. Mrs. 
Smith, who last week could only afford Allie 
Drew a ‘“‘half-worn table-cloth that was too 
small for her tables,’’ to-night can afford Jennie 
Robbins a silver water-pitcher with gold lin- 
ing, worth fifty dollars, and Mrs. Taylor, who 
thought silver teaspoons and napkins “‘unne- 
cessary articles,’’ has concluded that nut-crack- 
ers are so important that she can afford thirty 
dollars for a set for this evening’s bride ; and 
all the other poor women of last week have 
opened their purse-strings equally wide. I 


| began to think there would be no end to the 


bridal presents. The little silver store was 
literally transferred to Mr. Robbins’ mansion. 

Just from curiosity--I will not call it any- 
thing else—I took note of some of the different 
articles, among which were seven pairs of salt- 
cellars, five large water pitchers of exactly the 
same pattern, beside three of different patterns, 
seven full tea sets, and a number of odd pieces, 
thirteen butter-knives, twenty-seven napkin- 
rings, and nine cake-baskets, all of the best 
make ; and other things in proportion. I could 
not help thinking, if Allie could only have had 
a fiftieth part of the expense in something ap- 
propriate to her circumstances, given in a spirit 
of true affection, it would have caused a thrill 
of pleasure in her little heart, that would have 
lasted a lifetime, if not an eternity ; and now, 
perhaps, in less than a month, a good part of 
these things will be transferred to some gold- 
smith for a set of new diamonds, or something 
of the kind; and I, for one, should not blame 
Jennie if they are, for the diamonds would cer- 
tainly be easier kept free from dust than the 
silverware, and it is very evident she cannot 
make any practical use of half of it. 

Jennie will look upon it as so many dollars 
and cents given to her because—because her 
father and husband are rich, and it is fashion- 
able to give rich people rich bridal presents. 
She feels this as truly as it is so, whether she 
ever gets her feeling into tangible form—if the 
expression is ailowable—or not ; and it has no 
more effect on her true heart than any other 
stroke of business or policy that affects her 
purse as many dollars and cents. Of course it 
shows her that people yet bow to her father’s 
or husband’s wealth, and if she is like most 
fashionable people, it will please her vanity, 
but such pleasure is usnally very transient. 

But in this world, if love is pleasant, money 
is omnipotent. 
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HOPE HARRINGTON’S STORY. 
BY OLIVIA DORSEY. 


ALL day long the rain had moved in majestic 
columns across the ploughed fields and gloomy 
Bigelow Mountains, over hill and valley, in 
great sheets of misty liquid ; now looking like 
some awful wraith, and anon as if a host of 
shrouded forms hastened shiveringly onward, 
fearful of some impending calamity. 

And I, filled with a weary restlessness, wan- 
dered about the little farm-house, dreading the 
strokes of the hours, for this unpropitious ides 
of March was my only sister’s wedding-day. 

We had been bereaved of our parents long 
years before, and had struggled upward through 
poverty and neglect, doing for ourselves all, 
perhaps, that our parents would have done for 
us, aS many a good man’s children do; for 
have they not a Father who will never see 
them forsaken? For several years we had 
been teaching district schools, and I had come 
fifteen miles from my boarding place to hers to 
see her married. 

I was but two years her senior, but so .odd 
and settled looking with my painfully plain 
face and great gray eyes, that I looked ten 
years older than rosy, dimpled, laughing-eyed 
Lucy. Now, we stood at the window; my 
arms around her waist, when a carriage drove 
up, and one blush after another mounted to her 
fair, low forehead as the groom elect and an 
Episcopal clergyman descended and came up 
the little brick walk. 

Harry Lorton was a well-to-do, intelligent 
young farmer, and I liked him as well as I 
could have liked any one who took from me 
the one treasure of my loveless life. 

In a few minutes Harry came up stairs, 
kissed us both, drew Luéy’s hand within his 
arm, and I followed them with good Mrs, 
Bentz down the crooked little stairs. A few 
quiet words of introduction took place between 
the minister, Mr. Gray, and the members of 
the little family ; and, then, opening his prayer 
book, he began the solemn exhortation to the 
group before him in a clear, deep voice, that re- 
minded me of what Hazlitt said of Coleridge’s 
reading, that ‘“‘ the sound might have continued 
to float in solemn silence through the universe.”’ 

I looked up with my inquisitive eyes at this 
young rector from the neighboring county town, 
and his face was not one of the ordinary half 
dozen we see in the street cars. In many points 
it resembled a portrait I had seen of Dante. 
The same care-marked, clouded brow, and the 
lines about the mouth, drawn, evidently, by 
suffering greater than falls to our general lot. 

It was all soon over. They went away, and 
I went back to my monotonous life. A year 
from that time we laid Lucy and her little babe 
in the same grave; and a great hush fell on my 
life. 

Seven years sped away, marked by no great 





changes. I studied hard, and the much-abused 
Fates wove golden strands into the fabric of 
my life, advancing me to lucrative positions, 
and, with my plain habits, [ laid by a provision 
for an uncared for old age. 

In the fall of ’66 I was prevailed upon by 
some friends to form one of their party in 
spending the months of July and August at 
Barrie, a small French village on the borders 
of Lake Simcoe, in Canada. We found it a 
dear, quaint place, with old-fashioned gabled 
houses and rows of silver ash bordering the one 
cool, broad Rue 8. Philippe. 

The day after our arrival I wandered at sun- 
set down toan old, worn-out dock, and, seating 
myself at one end on a pile of moss-grown 
beams, was enjoying the well-earned satisfac- 
tion of having nothing to do, when I was 
startled by a sweet voice, almost at my elbow, 
saying :— 

‘Marvin, do you see that cluster of tiny, 
arrowy-shaped clouds there below those huge 
battlements of purple and crimson? Their tips 
are such a bright gold, they make me think of 
the light that must shine upon the faces of the 
redeemed as they near the Eternal City.’’ 

I rose and looked in the direction from which 
the voice came, and beheld on the other side of 
the pile of logs, on which I had been seated 
myself, a small basket hand carriage, and in it 
reclined a young girl of apparently fifteen or 
sixteen summers. I could see that she was 
pitifully maimed, while on her paie, beautiful 
face was stamped an expression of patient 
meekness, touching in one so young. 

The other figure was that of a tall, well- 
formed man, whose face was turned from me. 

He did not speak, and presently the girl 
said: “I wish you would repeat that dirge of 
Hunt’s that you said one evening at Hillcroft, 
I feel so restless.’’ 

There was a moment’s silence, and then it 
needed but the first two lines, 

**¢ Blessed is the turf, serenely blessed, 

Where throbbing hearts may sink to rest,’” 
to bring before me the farm-house in Maine, 
and a little group assembled there on a gusty 
afternoon in March, and I seemed to hear that 
same voice say “ Beloved, we are gathered to- 
gether,”’ and, then, sinking down on the logs, 
I forgot all about the dirge and the speaker, 
while memory tolled through the troubled 
waters of the past, her lost, lost treasures, 
until the harvest moon rolled up the still 
flushed sky, and the shrill-voiced daughter of 
my host said : ‘“‘ Pardonnez, M’slle, mais vos amis 
cherchez vous.”’ 

A few minutes later, as I entered our long, 
narrow parlor, /és voice greeted my ear, and 
genial old Mr. Harman presented to me “‘ My 
friend, Mr. Gray,” who said, quietly, ‘We 
have met before, Miss Harrington,”’ and I re- 
plied, ‘Yes, you have a good memory, Mr. 
Gray.”” Then we sat down and talked such 
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talk as was a cool refreshing stream to my 
barren, arid life. 

After that we met and talked often. His 
sister Orpah grew strangely attached to me, 
and heryholy, spiritual nature was as a won- 
derful book to one who had seen little but the 
hard, bitter side of life. 

When my friends jested about my penchante 
for the preacher, I would say, “‘I am thirty- 
three, and growing gray ; the dreams of youth 
will never come back to me.”’ So I wilfully 
thought then; but oh, how dear his presence 
and strength were getting to me I was soon to 
learn. 

It was the morning before we left B———, I 
was again sitting in the shadow of the old dock, 
with “‘ Vita Nuova’’ before me, but my thoughts 
were not with Beatrice’s fair life, but my own, 
and I was dropping another “‘ fennel leaf’’ into 
the already bitter cup, as I reproached myself 
for having been so misled by the sophistry of 
‘‘only friendship’”’ for one whose every thought 
seemed in unison with my own, and who cared 
no more for me than he did for those old rocks 
on the further shore, when a hand closed the 
book, and Marvin Gray, standing before me, 
said: ‘‘ Miss Harrington, I am a man of a few 
words. Years ago a dream of love came to me, 
as it does to most young lives. A random shot 
fired by a boy learning to shoot killed her by 
my side. That was ten years ago. I esteem 
you more than any woman I have met in all 
that time. Orpah loves you, and grieves at the 
thoughts of separation ; for her'sake will you 
marry me ?”’ 

A strength not my own enabled me to look 
up in those wonderful eyes and say, ‘‘ No, Mr. 
Gray, a man should LOVE his wife as his own 
soul,’’ and, holding out my hand for my book, I 
walked away. 

Well, I have no need to tell you of the time 
after that; most of those that read this will find 
an echo to my experience in their own hearts. 
We are each of us treading upon the tears, 
dropped by those who last trod the same path- 
way. 

Fourteen months after this, on one of the last 
of golden, misty October’s days, as I paused a 
moment before opening the gate of my schocl- 
yard at M , a well-known figure came up 
the walk, stopped at the foot of the stone steps, 
and, looking up in my face with a light in his 
eyes that I had never seen there before, said, 
in those beloved tones my thirsty heart so 
longed to hear— 

“Hope, I was mistaken. I LOvE you. I 
miss you every hour. May I come up, dear?” 

And I opened the gate. 
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THE ordinary employment of artifice is the 
mask of a pretty mind, and he who uses it to 
cover himself in one place, uncovers himself in 
another.—La Rochefoucauld. 





SUSIE. 
BY NELLIE PIERCE OLDEN, 


LITTLE roguish, black-eyed Susie, 
Oh, she teazes, frets me so! 
Can’t I make a frown more frightful? 
Wished I’d learned it long ago. 
There my papers go a-flying, 
And the ink—oh, mercy, see! 
Lilly-vase—Ned’s present—shattered, 
“ Pitty dishes, won’t dey be?” 


Well, I scold her, frowr and scold her, 
Then conclude it’s best to coax, 
Give the dimpled chin a nudging, 
Crispy curls caressing strokes. 
Stoop to kiss her—Judas’ kisses— 
On her reaching, rosy lips, 
Find a little painted basket, 


Tell her Nellie wants some chips. 
a * + * * 7 * 


Door flies open, “* Toming, Nellie.” 
In the little gypsy trips ; 
Two fresh tears, in frock and apron, 
Painted basket full of chips. 
“So soon? goodness !”’ heeds nor hears me, 
Cheek, and lip, and heart aglow, 
Brighter, gladder, purer presence 
Not in all the world, I know. 


So the summer days are spending, 
Busy Susie comes and goes ; 
Leads her “ pitty, precious Nellie” 
Here or there, by ear or nose, 
Mortal is she, and must weary 
If I sing a lullaby, 
Would it, think you—could I—bless you! 
I will catch the rogue and try. 





THE BIRTH OF THE PEARLS. 
BY BEAUFORT LE ROY. 
(Suggested by the following lines from “ Lope de 
Vega”) :— 
“Y el mar como imbidioso 
A tierra por la lagrimas salia, 
Y alegre de coger las 
Las querda en conehas, y con rierte en perlas.” 
Upon the sea-shore stood a maiden 
Watching a retreating sail, 
Which, with her heart’s pure treasures laden, 
Sped o’er the waves with favoring gale. 
And often on that beach she lingered, 
The weary day and lonely night ; 
But ne’er Aurora, rosy-fingered, 
Brought back that vessel to her sight. 
Deep, bitter grief and saddening sorrow, 
And a wild longing for the morrow, 
Affection strengthened but the form made werk, 
And stole the roses from the maiden’s cheek. 


As on the lonely shore she stands 
Yielding her soul to dark despair, 
With weeping eyes and close-clasped hands, 
She breathes to the deep sea a prayer. 
Now softly tripping to her feet, 
Come joyfully the wanton waves, 
Take up her tears mid murmurs sweet, 
And bear them to the ocean’s caves. 
The dewy drop in lustrous shell shut up, 
To pearls transformed within the magic cup, 
The absent barque returns, fulfils the lover’s vow, 
And bridal jewels deck the maiden’s brow. 


— > 





CHEERFULNESS is health; the opposite, 
melancholy, is disease.— Haliburton, 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


BABY’S BOTTINE. 

Materials.—One ounce of white Berlin wool, half 
an ounce of colored, four knitting pins No. 16 (bell 
gauge). 

Cast on fifty-five stitches with colored wool, 
divided between three of the knitting pins; 
close in a round, and purl two rows. 

3d round, with white wool. Knit two together, 
knit three, wool forward ; knit one, wool for- 
ward; knit three, knit two together. Repeat 
four times more. 

4th. Plain knitting. 

Repeat these two pattern rows three times 
alternately, so that the decreased as well as the 
separate stitches between two stitches made by 
the thread, being put round the needle, may be 
always exactly over each other. Then work 
with colored wool again one row plain, then 
two rows purled ; then work with white wool 
the leg of the soek, and continue to knit plain. 
The little single colored stitches are knitted in 
at intervals of five plain white rows, and at the 
regular distance of three stitches. The rest is 
worked as a common stocking. Make a seam; 
for that knit one plain and one purl alternately, 
and decrease after the first twenty rows both 
sides of the seam in regular distances of six 
rows, so that the number will be diminished, 
and forty-three will remain. When the leg is 
sufficiently long work with the eighteen middle 
stitches of the row the front of the shoe part. 
Work with these eighteen stitches twenty rows 
straight up, where, of course, the little pattern 
stitches will be knitted in going backwards and 
forwards, thus: one row plain, the next purled. 
After the last row the eighteen stitches remain 
upon the needle until afterwards. The twenty- 
one remaining stitches—the middle of which is 
the seam stitch—are used next for the heel of 
the shoe part in colored wool. Begin the heel 
with the little edge which incloses the shoe part 
all round. Cast on upon three knit- 
ting needles sixty-nine stitches of 
colored wool, and knit four rounds 
plain, so that the purl side appears ; 
then take the first row of the heel, 
knitting twenty-one stitches in with 
this little roll part, and finish the 
heel in squares of knit three, purl 
three, which, when you have knitted 
three rows must be reversed ; kuit twenty-one 
rows in this manner, and then three more rows 
to appear all purled; then halve the stitches, 
place the two needles together, and cast off, 
taking a stitch from each needle, which forms 
the heel. Then knit the little toe-cap in the 
same manner, taking the centre stitches of the 
roll, and leaving thirteen stitches on each side ; 
knit six rows, which forms two squares; then 
decrease one stitch at each end every alternate 





| 


row, till only twelve remain, which cast off. 
To finish the under part of shoe—still in colored 
wool—pick up the stitches along the bottom 
part of it, and knit the squares as before, taking 
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one stitch of the roll and the white sock to- 
gether, turn back and decrease one stitch to 
keep the number even ; continue in like manner 
every row until you have knitted to the toe-cap, 
then knit three more rows, and decrease every 
alternate row to correspond with the front; 
cast off and sew the parts together stitch by 
stitch, on the wrong side ; crochet a chain, tie 
some little tassels, and place them in the bot- 
tine according to the engraving. 
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HEARTH-RUG MADE OF CLOTH. 
TuHIs hearth-rug is made of very cheap ma- 
terials, thatis, odd pieces of cloth. These pieces 
are cut out in tabs, and lie above one another 


across in such a manner that the corners meet 
on, the middle of the straight sides of the satin 
parts, and the corners come beyond them ; then 
quilt the latter, and line them with silk, and 


ike seales. Each tab is worked round with | ornament them all round with a ruche of blue 





loose button-hole stitches in red wool; a star 
with similar wool is embroidered in the centre 
with point-russe; the tab is then fastened on to 
a brown holland lining. Our pattern is one 
yard eight inches long, thirty inches wide ; the 
ground is formed of black tabs; the star con- 
sists of alternate rows of brown and black tabs, 
and two shades of brown form the branches of 
the star. The rvg is trimmed all round with a 
strip of angora fringe two inches wide. 


——__s-e—__—__ 


HANDKERCHIEF SACHET. 


TuIs sachet consists of two square parts 
measuring nine inches across of plaited cruss- 
strips of blue satin, quiited and lined with silk. 
They are very prettily arranged as seen in 
illustration. Cut first two pieces of stiff mus- 
lin ; sew on the cross-strips of satin on two op- 
posite sides at regular intervais; then sew on 
the same number of strips on the next side of 
the square, with which the first are plaited. 
Each strip is raade of a piece of satin at least 
one and a quarter inch wide. When both 
halves of the sachet are thus far completed, 
bind them with blue silk ribbon three-quarters 
of an inch wide. Sew on the wrong side a 
piece of thick card-board measuring four inches 
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er 


silk ribbon three-quarters of an inch wide. 
Both halves of the sachet are fastened on one 





another at three corners; at the fourth corner 
sew on the buttons and loops as seen in illus- 
tration. 
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SQUARE FOR QUILT. then a chain of six, then three stitches, and so 
The second row is done in the same man- 


Fic. 1 shows the square joined together by | °”- ; ; 
single crochet. Fig. 2 shows the full working | 2¢!, Increasing one stitch of single crochet be- 





Fig. 2.—Detail of Square for Quilt. 
tween each open space. 
crochet. Commence in the centre with a chain | until the square is the size of illustration. Each 
of six, make three stitches of single crochet, | row must be finished off where commenced. 


Continue in this way 


size of asquare. It is made of plain and open 
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THE CHESTNUT PINCUSHION. 
CROCHET AND EMBROIDERY. 


Materials..—A few skeins of light and of dark green 
wool, a piece of green velvet, and green silk, some 
rather strong wire, wadding, a bone crochet hook. 


embroidery in green silk ; it is lined with green 


glacé silk, and bound with green braid. ‘This 
part is first folded in two halves, then ix tree 
equal parts; mark the lines thus formed by 
flattening them down with a paper-knife. On 


THE fruit is well imitated ; it lies on a leaf | each side of each line, about two-fifths of au 
of green cloth or velvet, 


join it to the stalk, which is made of wire, mak- 
ing a little loop of wire at the end of the stalk; 
crochet over the loop with double crochet, then 
wind the wool round the rest of'the stalk. 

The leaves must be worked round in dark 
green wool, in large button-hole embroidery 
stitch; work the veins with the same wool, 
and when finished gum them on stiff paper, or 
they will not keep their shape. Make a ball of 
some wadding for the chestnut, and sew muslin 
or some light material over it. The crochet 
cover to this is made of*light green wool, which 
you work in double crochet. Begin with a row 
of 5 chain stitches, increase them to the shape 
of the chestnut, and, when you have worked 
to the middle of the ball, you must reduce the 
stitches gradually, till in the underneath part 
they have diminished to 5. After the stalk, 
leaf, and cover are finished, sew all together, as 
seen in illustration, and stick the chestnut full 
of pins. 





rr 


LADY’S COMPANION. 


THIS pretty case is very simple and useful. 
It consists of a round piece of dark green Ame- 
rican cloth, measuring fourteen inches across, 
arnamented round the edge with point russe 


When it is worked, | inch from the edge, make an eyelet hole. 





Into 





this case fasten a hexagon pincushion, covered 
with silk. In each of the six divisions inside 
the bag, sew on cross bands of silk, for holding 
down the various implements used for sewing ; 
these bands must be sewn on the silk lining 





only, Draw two silk cords in contrary direc- 
tions through the above-mentioned eyelet 
holes, by means of which the case is drawn to- 
gether, as seen on illustration. 
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CLOTH BAG. 
Materiais.—Dark brown and black cloth, brown 
worsted braid four-fifths of an inch wide, some card- 
board, black buttons. 












THIs bag is very useful for shopping; it is 
very cheap to make it one’s self. Our pattern 
is made of brown cloth with black lining; the 
square bottom of the bag is lined with carid- 
board so as to be stiffer. The edges of the bag 
are bound with brown worsted braid; this 
braid is sewn on with herring-bone stitches in 


yellow silk. 
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KNITTED COUNTERPANE, 
WITH BORDER FOR THE SAME, 
(See Plate printed in Blue, in front of Book.) 
Materials.—Knuitting cotton, No. 8, 5 pins, No. 51. 
Turs is done in small squares and octagons 
joined together, the effect is very beautiful, and 
it isa less cumbersome piece of work than when 
done in one piece. 

Cast 2 stitches on each of four needles. 

1st round. Knit plain. 

2d. Make 1, knit 1, and repeat. 

3d, Plain. 

4th. Make 1, knit 2, and repeat. 

5th. Plain. 

6th. Make 1, knit 3, and repeat. 

7th. Plain. 

8th. Make 1, knit 4, and repeat. 

9th. Plain. 

10th. Make 1, knit 5, and repeat, 

llth. Plain. * 

12th. Make 1, knit 6, and repeat. ' 

13th, Plain. 








14th. Make 1, knit 7, and repeat. 

15th. Plain. 

16th. Make 1, knit 8, and repeat. 

17th. Plain. 

18th. Make 1, knit 1, knit 2 together, knit 
6, and repeat. 

19th. Plain. 

20th. Make 1, knit 1, make 1, knit 2 together, 
make 1, knit 2 together, knit 5, and repeat. 

21st. Plain. 

22d. Make 1, knit 1, * make 1, knit 2 together, 
repeat from * twice more, knit 4, and repeat. 

23d. Plain. 

24th. Make 1, knit 1, * make 1, knit 2 together, 
repeat from * 3 times more, knit 3, and repeat. 

25th. Plain. 

26th. Make 1, knit 1, * make 1, knit 2 together, 
repeat from * 4 times more, knit 2, and repeat. 

27th. Plain. 

28th. Make 1, knit, 1 * make 1, knit 2 to- 
gether, repeat from * 5 times more, knit 1, 
and repeat, 

29th. Plain. 

30th. Make 1, knit 1, * make 1, knit 2 to- 
gether, repeat from * 6 times more. 

31st. Plain, then cast off. 

For the square to join to the octagons 
cast on 17 stitches. 

Ist row. Kuit 1 and seam 1 alternately, 
repeat this till 26 rows are done, then 
join the pieces as shown in the engraving. 


FOR THE BORDER OF COUNTERPANE. 

Cast on 33 stitches. 

1st row. * Knit 1, seam 1, make 1 and knit 2 
together 4 times, repeat from * once more, seam 
1, knit 1, make 1, seam 2 together, knit 1, *, 
pass the cotton twice round the pin, knit 2 to- 
gether, repeat from * once, knit 4. 

2d. Knit 6, seam 1, knit 2, seam 1, knit 1, 
make 1, seam 2 together, knit 1, seam 1, knit 1, 
seam 8, knit 1, seam 10. 

3d. Knit 1, seam 1, knit 1, make 1, and knit 
2 together 3 times, seam 1, knit 1, seam 1, knit 
1, make 1, and knit 2 together 3 times, knit 1, 
seam 1, knit 1, make 1, seam 2 together, knit 11. 

4th. Knit 11, make 1, seam 2 together, knit 1, 
seam 1, knit 1, seam 6, knit 1, seam 1, knit 1, 
seam 1, knit 1, seam 5, knit 1, seam 2. 

5th. Knit 1, seam 1, knit 1, seam 1, make 1, 
knit 2 together, make 1, knit 2 together, knit 1, 
seam 1, knit 1, seam 1, knit 1, seam 1, make 1, 
knit 2 together, make 1, knit 2 together, seam 
1, knit 1, seam 1, knit 1, make 1, seam 2 to- 
gether, knit 1, *, pass the thread twice round 
the pin, knit 2 together, repeat from * twice 
more, knit 4. 

6th. Knit 6, seam 1, knit 2, seam 1, knit 2, 
seam 1, knit 1, make 1, seam 2 together, knit 1, 
seam 1, knit 1, seam 1, knit 1, seam 4, knit 1, seam 
1, knit 1, seam 1, knit 1, seam 5, knit 1, seam 2. 

7th. Knit 1, seam 1, knit 1, seam 1, knit 1, 
make 1, knit 2 together, seam 1, knit 1, seam 1, 
knit 1, seam 1, knit 1, seam 1, knit 1, make 1, 
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knit 2 together, knit 1, seam 1, knit 1, seam 1, 
knit 1, make 1, seam 2 together, knit 13. 

8ih. Cast off 5 stitches, knit 8 besides the one 
left on the pin, make 1, seam 2 together, knit 
1, seam 1, knit 1, seam 1, Knit 1, seam 2, knit 1, 
seam 1, knit 1, seam 1, knit 1, seam 1, knit 1, 
seam 1, knit 1, seam 1, knit 1, seam 1,‘knit 1, 
seam 2, 

9h. Knit 1, seam 1, knit 1, seam 1, make 1, 
knit 2 together, make 1, knit 2 together, knit 1, 
seam 1, knit 1, seam 1, knit 1, seam 1, make 1, 
knit 2 together, make 1, knit 2 together, seam 
1, knit 1, seam 1, knit 1, make 1, seam 2 to- 
gether, knit 1, pass the thread twice round the 
pin, knit 2 together, pass the thread twice round 
the pin, knit 2 together, knit 4. 

10th. Knit 6, seam 1, knit 2, seam 1, knit 1, 
make 1, seam 2-together, knit 1, seam 1, knit 1, 
seam 1, knit 1, seam 4, knit 1, seam 1, knit 1, 
seam 1, knit 1, seam 5, knit 1, seam 2. 

11th. Knit 1, seam 1, knit 1, *, make 1, knit 
2 together, repeat from * twice more, seam 1, 
knit 1, seam 1, knit 1, *, make 1, knit 2 to- 
gether, repeat from * twice more, knit 1, seam 
1, knit 1, make 1, seam 2 together, knit 11. 

12th. Knit 11, make 1, seam 2 together, knit 
1, seam 1, knit 1, seam 6, knit 1, seam 1, knit 
1, seam 1, knit 1, seam 5, knit 1, seam 2. 

13th. Knit 1, seam 1, *, make 1, knit 2 together, 
repeat from * 3 times more, knit 1, seam 1, *, 
make 1, knit 2 together, repeat from * 3 times 
more, seam 1, knit 1, make 1, seam 2 together knit 
1, *, pass the thread twice round the pin, and 
knit 2 together, repeat from * twice.more, knit 4. 

14th. Knit 6, seam 1, knit 2, seam 1, knit 2, 
seam 1, knit 1, make 1, seam 2 together, knit 1, 
seam 1, knit 1, seam 8, knit 1, seam 10. 

15th. Knit 1, *, make 1, knit 2 togethor, re- 
peat from * 9 times more, knit 1, make 1, seam 
2 together, knit 14. 

16th. Cast off 5, knit 8 besides the one on the 
pin, make 1, seam 2 together, seam 22, then re- 
peat from the Ist row till you have done suffi- 
cient for the border. 
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COUVRETTE OR COUNTERPANE. 
IN CIRCLES OF SHADES OF TURKISH ROSE, 
GREEN, VIOLET, AND GRAY. 
(See Plate Printed in Blue in front of Book.) 

Materials.—One ounce each of three shades of each 
of these colors, three ounces of deep maize, four of 
black 8-thread wool, an alliance needle No. 6 and 
No. 9. 

MAKE achain of 35 stitches with the darkest 
shade, rather tightly, with needle No. 9. 

1st row. Take up the 2d loop, draw the wool 
through, draw the wool through the last loop 
on the needle, repeat this into every loop, work 
twice into the last loop. 

2d. Draw the wool through 1 loop, then 
through 2 loops each time to the end. 

3d. Join the 2d shade, make one chain, 
work into the hole below the chain, draw the 


| wool through, draw the wool through the last 








loop on the needle ; repeat this in every hole, 
and work twice into the last. 

4th. The same as 2d. 

5th. Join the lightest shade, and with the 
larger needle work the same as 3d row. 

6th. The same as 4th. This completes one 
circle. Sew the two ends together, work a 
second in the same way, and, before sewing it 
together, loop it through the first circle, the 
rose color and gray circles to be worked to- 
gether, and the violet and green, 9 circles in 
each stripe wi!l be sufficient. To work the 
stripe down the cireles, work with biack into 
the 7th hole, from where the first circle falls 
over the second, take the wool on the needle, 
draw it through the hole, draw the wool through 
two loops on the needle. 

Repeat 7 times. In working into the 8th 
hole, take up the first of the next circle with it, 
and draw the wool through both, then through 
2 loops on the needle. 

Repeat from the beginning. 

2d. Draw the wool through one loop, then 
through two at a time to the end. 

3d. With maize, take the wool on the needle, 
draw the wool through the first hole below the 
chain, draw the wool through 2 loops on the 
needle, repeat in every hole, at the end take up 
the last loop. 

4th. The same as 2d. 

Work down the other side to correspond. 

The stripes are joined together with black, in 
single crochet. 

The counterpane is finished with tassels at 
the top and bottom. 

This is also pretty for a counterpane, in No. 


| 6 knitting cotton, six pounds are required. 
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PATTERN FOR MAKING SATIN TRIM- 
MING FOR DRESSES. 
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BORDER IN CROCHET OR DARNED 
NETTING. 
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BOOK-MARK IN GOLD BRAID AND 
TATTING. 


THIS book-mark consists of two strips of 


perforated card-board, each three-tenths of an | 


inch wide, one of which is three inches long, 
and the other five and a quarter inches. The 
two strips are joined together in such a manner 
as to form a cross, and covered on both sides 
with gold braid. The edges of the cross are or- 
namented with a tatted lace of purple purse- 


silk. This lace consists of scallops joined on 
to each other; each scallop consists of five 





times alternately one purl, two double; the 
scallops are drawn together, leaving only a 
space of one-fifth of an inch between. 





LETTERS FOR MARKING. 
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Receipts, We. 


DRYING AND PRESERVING FLOWERS. 

We have received several inquiries as to the best 
mode of preserving and dryifig flowers. The follow- 
ing very complete directions are taken from a very 
valuable little work on Elementary Botany :— 

“Specimens which are to be dried, so that they 
may be kept in aa herbarium, and referred to or ex- 
amined at a future time, ought not to be gathered at 
random, but should be selected as average representa- 
tives of their species, unless they be designed to 
show some departure from the typical form. They 
ought, if possible, to be taken up when in flower by 
the root, and the root should be pressed, if not too 
large, along with the rest, If the radical leaves be 
withered at the time of flowering, another specimen 
should be gathered at an earlicr season to show 
them, as the radical leaves are often very different 
in form from those of the stem—as, for example, in 
the harebell. Besides expanded flowers, the bud 
and ripe fruit should be shown; and, if these cannot 
be had upon a single specimen, other examples should 
be collected to show the plant in its different states. 
A strong knife or small trowel will be found useful 
to dig up the specimens, 

“The specimens should not be allowed to wither 
before reaching home. They may either be carried 
in a tin box, or loosely spread betweer sheets of 
paper in a portfolio, which may be made of two 
pieces of pasteboard, sixteen inches long by ten 
inches wide, fastened by tape or straps. A few 
sheets of absorbing paper must be kept in the port- 
folio. 

‘In laying out the specimens for the press, use 
plenty of paper, so that their moisture may be 
quickly absorbed, and the danger of mould avoided. 
The specimens should be laid between the sheets of 
drying paper in as natural a position as may be, 
taking care not to crumple the leaves or flowers. If 
the specimens be too long for the paper, they may be 
carefully folded or cut in two. Delicate flowers 
should be carefully folded in paper when gathered, 
and kept flat. Do not arrange every specimen just 
in the middle of the paper, but dispose them in such 
a way that, were a pile of them in their papers raised 
two feet high, they would not topple over; this will 
equalize the pressure. Several dry sheets ought to 
be laid between each layer of fresh specimens, the 
quantity of paper depending upon the thickness and 
succulence of the plants to be pressed. Pasteboards 
or, better still, ‘ventilators’ (made the size of the 
paper, of narrow strips of wood at short distances 
apart, nailed together in two layers at right angles 
to each other) may be introduced at intervals be- 
tween the layers of paper, until the pile be ready 
for the press, which may consist simply of two stout 
boards, made so that they cannot bend or warp. 
Between these boards the paper and specimens 
must be placed, and a weight of stones or metal (not 
more than fifty or sixty pounds) laid upon the top. 

“The paper should be changed several times, once 
a day, and then at longer intervals, until the speci- 
mens are quite dry, when they should be removed 
from the press. If fresh specimens be placed in the 
press, while others are in process of drying, they 
must be carefully separated by pasteboard or by a 
thick layer of paper. The length of time which 
specimens ought to remain in the press varies with 





their nature, whether dry or succulent, and with the 


kind and quantity of paperused. Practice will soon 
suggest many little useful expedients in drying 
plants, which it is needless should be detailed here. 








“The dried specimens should always be accurately 
labelled with the locality, name of finder, name of 
the plant, and any other details which may be 
thought desirable. They may either be kept loose 
in sheets of paper, or (and necessarily, if intended 
for use in a school, or for frequent consultation), 
mounted upon sheets of stout cartridge paper of a 
larger size than foolscap, which may be obtaified 
ready cut, sixteen inches and a half by ten inches. 
A ream consists of 960 half-sheets, sufficient for as 
many specimens. 

“The specimens should be fastened to the herba- 
rium paper with hot glue, about the consistency of 
cream, the glue being laid on the specimens with a 
hair pencil. The newly-mounted sheets should be 
placed between waste paper or newspapers, and 
pressed over night before they are finally retouched 
and placed in the herbarium. Straps of gummed 
thick paper may be fastened over the thicker parts 
of the specimens, to prevent them breaking loose 
from the paper when accidentally bent. 

“The mounted specimens belonging to the same 
genus, or a part of them, if the genus be a large one, 
may be placed in a folded sheet of a stronger and 
coarser paper than that upon which the specimens 
are glued. Upon this cover, at the bottom, the name 
of the genus and its natural order may be marked. 
The genera should be arranged in their natural 
orders, the natural orders in their respective divi- 
sions and classes, and the whole placed in a suitable 
cabinet, which, however, need not be procure¢ just 
at first. 

“ Whatever the form of the cabinet in which the 
herbarium is kept, it should be securely closed, so as 
to exclude dust, and camphor should be placed upon 
the shelves, unless the specimens are well washed 
over with a preservative solution before being laid 
in,” 

MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

Potato Pone.—This is a favorite dish in the West 
Indian Islands. Wash, peel, and grate two pounds 
of potatoes ; add four ounces each of sugar and butter 
(or beef dripping) melted, one teaspoonful each of 
salt and pepper; mix well together; place it in a 
baking-dish, and put it into a brisk oven until it is 
done, and become nicely browned. 

French Mashed Potatoes.—After well boiling some 
potatoes in their jackets, peel and mash them with 
a fork; put them into a stewpan with some butier 
and salt, moisten them with fresh cream, and let 
them grow dry while stirring them over the fire ; 
add more cream, and so continue for nearly an hour ; 
dish them, and brown them on the top with a sala- 
mander. Serve directly. 

Rabbit Soup.—Cut one or two rabbits into joints ; 
lay them for an hour in cold water; dry and fry 
them in butter till about half done, with four or five 
onions anda middling-sized head of celery cut small ; 
add to this three quarts of cold water, one pound of 
split peas, some pepper and salt; let it stew gently 
for four or five hours, then strain and serve it. 

Rice and Milk.—To every quart of good milk allow 
two ounces of rice ; wash it well in several waters ; 
put it with the milk into a closely-covered sauce- 
pan, and set it over a slow fire; when it boils, take 
it off; let it stand till it is cold, and simmer it about 
an hour and a quarter before sending it to table, and 
serve it in a tureen. 

Browned Hash of Corned Beef.—Heat the hash in a 
kettle, and mix through it two tablespoonfuls of 
sweet butter, add seasoning to suit, add a spoonful 
of water only. Have ready two tablespoonfuls of 
melted butter boiling hot in the pan, turn it up aod 
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round, that the butter may touch the whole surface 
of the pan, Put in the hash, press it tightly, and 
keep it cooking gently without burning. Run a 
knife under it now and then, to see that it is not 
scorching. When browned, place a platter over 
the pan, and turn it out without breaking. 

Hash Balls of Corned Beef.—Prepare the hash as 
above, omitting the butter; make it into flat cakes; 
heat the griddle and grease it with plenty of sweet 
butter; brown the balls first on one side and then 
on the other, and serve hot. The fault usually with 
hash is, that there is too much meat for the potatoes. 
It is not necessary that the potatoes should be boiled 
in pot liquor, but cold mashed potatoes will not 
make good meat hashes, and poor hashes are very 
poor dishes. js 

To Use the Meat and Gristle of a Soup-Bone.—Cut all 
the gristle from the bone, boil until perfectly tender ; 
if there is enough to serve for a dish, add vinegar, 
butter, pepper, and salt, and it will resemble souse ; 
if not, mix the meat with it, fricassee brown, and 
add butter, salt, pepper, a dust of flour, and suffi- 
cient water to make the gravy, and serve with dry 
bread toasted ; lay the bread on the plate, and pour 
over it the fricassee. 

Scrambled Pork.—Freshen nice salt pork, cut it in 
mouthfuls, and partly fry it. Just before it is done 
break into the pan with the pork from six to twelve 
eggs, break and mix the yelks with the whites, and 
stir them quickly with the pork. If the pork is fried 
brown before the egg is added, there may be too much 
fat for the egg; if so, putit in a gravy-boat if needed 
for the table, or save it for shortening. Baked po- 
tatoes are excellent with salt meats that have a 
gravy of their own. 

To Fry Trout.—Dry them thoroughly, and fry in 
hot oiled butter without scorching, or in pork fat; 
if the latter, rub salt on the fish. Lay on the fish, 
before serving, lumps of sweet butter. 





USEFUL PUDDINGS. 


1. A teacupful of rice, the yelks of four eggs, and 
the whites of three beaten up separately, two ounces 
of pounded sugar, two ounces of raisins, and a quar- 
ter of a pound of suet. chopped very fine; flavor 
these ingredients with vanilla, put them into a 
mould, boil an hour and a half, and serve with brandy 
sauce, 

2. Line the dish with a thin puff paste, then take 
half an ounce of citron and the same quantity of 
both orange and lemon candied peel; slice these 
sweetmeats very thin, and lay them all over the 
bottom of the dish; dissolve six ounces of butter 
without water, add six ounces of powdered sugar 
and the yelks of four eggs, beaten well; stir them 
over the fire until the mixture boils, then pour it on 
the sweetmeat, and bake the pudding three-quarters 
of an hour. 

8. Make a few thin, small pancakes, fry them a 
light brown, spread them with currant and apricot 
jam alternately, and roll them; put them all round 
the mould, make some rather thick custard, and 
pour into the middle, strewing it with the pieces of 
the pancake you have cut off in fitting them round 
the mould, cover the whole with a small, thin pan- 
cake, and steam it for two hours. 

4. Half a pound of butter well beaten, half a pound 
of powdered sugar, three tablespoonfuls of flour 
well mixed, four eggs well beaten. Beat all these 
together, and boil immediately for an hour and a 
half. It must not be allowed to stand after the eggs 
are added. Serve with arrowroot sauce. 

5. Make warm a quarter of a pound of fresh but- 
ter, add three tablespoonfuls of orange marmalade, 





chopped very fine, with some of the syrup, the juice 
of a small lemon, sugar to taste, and foureggs. Line 
the dish with pastry, pour in the mixture, and bake 
for three-quarters of an hour in a quick oven. 

6. Grate the peel of three oranges iuto a pint of 
good milk, with three ounces of sugar, and some 
crums of bread, and the yelks of four eggs; let it 
just boil, steam it through a cloth, add th juice of 
four oranges, and bake it thirty minutes. 

7. Boil,in one pint of milk a piece of lemon-peel 
and a very little cinnamon; when it boils, pour it 
over a quantity of bread-crums, let it stand two 
hours; then beat up four eggs, some moist sugar, 
some currants, and a few blanched almonds, and cut 
in small pieces; also a piece of candied peel. Mix 
all well together, butter the mould well, boil it 
thoroughly, and, when cold, throw a custard over it. 

8. Half a pound of beef suet, shred fine, the same 
weight of grated bread, also of powdered sugar, the 
juice of one Jemon, and its peel grated fine, three 
eggs, and a wineglassful of brandy; boil it one hour 
and three-quarters, and serve with sweet sauce. 





CAKES, ETC. 

Medley Cake.—Work together until light, three- 
quarters of a pound of butter with one and a quarter 
pound of nice sugar, add four well-beaten eggs, half 
a pint of milk, one wineglassful of wine, one and 
three-quarters of a pound of flour, one nutmeg, one 
pound of raisins, half a pint of cream, and one tea- 
spoonful of saleratus ; more fruit may be used if de- 
sired; when no cream can be had, use a pint of milk, 
and a teaspoonful more of butter. This will make 
three cakes, 

Winter Cookies.—Four cupfuls of sugar, one cupful 
of pork fat, and one of butter, work together one 
ecupful of sour milk, and sufficient flour to roil, in 
which a teaspoonful of soda has been mixed; add 
coriander and caraway ground, a teaspoonfui of each, 

Sponge Drop Cakes.—Make a spunge-cake, heat a 
dripping-pan hot enough to cook a griddle cake, but- 
ter muffin-rings, and set them in the pan, and when 
the rings and pan are hot, drop a tablespoonful of 
eake in each ring, and set them in the oven a few 
moments. Have icing ready, and whiten them while 
hot. 

Lemon Cream.—Take a pint of thick cream and put 
it to the yelks of two eggs well beaten; four ounces 
of fine sugar, and the thin rind of aMemon; boil it 
up; then stir it till almost cold; put the juice of a 
lemon in a dish or bowl, and put the cream upon it, 
stirring it till quite cold. 

Naples Biscuit.—Beat eight eggs; add to them one 
pound of flour, one pound of powdered sugar, one 
teaspoonful of essence of lemon, Berke in a quick 
oven. 

Biscuit and Jelly Sandwich.—Mix a Naples biscuit, 
and bake it in a basin with straight sides; when 
cold, cut it in slices three-quarters of an inch thick ; 
spread each with some jelly and replace them accord- 
ing to their original form; have ready an icing, and 
cover it, both the top and the sides, and dry it ina 
warm room. 


CONTRIBUTED. 

Lemon Pie.—One and a half pounds of white sugar, 
the rind and juice of four lemons, one quart of cold 
water, four tablespoonfuls of flour, six eggs, beaten 
separately, moisten the flour with some of the water ; 
bake without a top crust. This will make four large 
pies. 

Camphor Ointment,—Scrape into an earthen vessel 
one and a half ounce of spermaccti, half an ounce of 
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white wax, six drachms of powdered camphor; add 
four tablespoonfuls of the best olive oil. Let it 
stand near the fire till it dissolves, stirring weil 
while liquid. Elegant for chapped hands, as it does 
not grease. Miss L. L. 8. 

French Cream Cake.—Boil one pint of sweet milk. 
Take two tablespoonfuls of corn-starch beaten with 
a little milk, add two eggs; when the milk comes to 
a boil, stir this in slowly, with one small teacupful 
of white sugar; when almost done add half a tea- 
cupful of butter, and one teaspoonful of lemon. The 
cake is composed of six eggs, two cupfuls of white 
sugar, two tablespoonfuls of water, one cupful of 
flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder in the 
flour. The cake must be baked in four pie pans, 
ther split, and spread with the above cream, and 
then lay together again. Nota very pretty looking 
cake, but very good. 

Green Corn Pudding.—One dozen ears of corn 
grated. Three eggs, well beaten, one pint of sweet 
milk, half a cupful of butter, one large spoonful of 
sugar, pepper and salt. Bake in a large pudding- 
pan two hours. Mrs. F. W. P. 

Lemon Pies.—Grate the rind of one lemon; add to 
it six tablespoonfuls of sugar, the yelks of four eggs, 
one glass of water, with the juice of the lemon, two 
tablespoonfuls of butter, and one of flour. This will 
make two pies. 

Egg Omelette.—Scald one pint of milk ; into this stir 
the yelks of five eggs, a tablespoonful each of sugar 
and flour; stir in last the whites of the eggs well- 
beaten, and bake in a quick oven. 

Gelatine.—Pour one pint of cold water over one 
package of gelatine, together with two lemons, 
pared, and the juice from them; let it stand one 
hour, then add three pints of boiling water, one pint 
of wine, one and a third pint of sugar. Letit stand 
or stir until the sugar is dissolved, then strain, and 
put away to cool. 

Corn Oysters.—One dozen large ears.of corn, grated, 
two teaspoonfuls of butter, six eggs, a little salt, one 
eupful of flour. Fry them in butter. 

Cantelope Pickles. Wash, pare, and cut one dozen 
of cantelopes into smal! pieces, taking out the seeds. 
Cover them with vinegar, and let them stand twenty- 
four hours. To each quart of vinegar allow two 
pounds of sugar, three ounces of stick cinnamon, 
two ounces of cloves, two ounces of allspice. Boil 
these with thegvinegar. When well skimmed, put 
in the fruit and boil fifteen minutes, then take out 
the fruit and boil the syrup and pour it over boiling 
hot. Mrs. L. L. 


Mr. Gopey : Inclosed is one which we have used 
for years, which came from Virginia, also one for 
peaches, which cannot be surpassed. 

Citron Preserve.—Pare and quarter the common 
mango, rub it well with salt, and pack it in your 
jar; fill up with water and let it remain three days, 
then change the water once a day for three days. 
Now boil it four hours in grape-leaves and a few 
lumps of alum, after that let it soak three days, 
changing the water twice a day. Take one and a 
quarter pound of sugar to one pound of fruit, 
let it boil seven hours; dissolve your sugar in a 
water-bucket of water, so as to fill up as it boils 
away; boil mace, white ginger and lemons in it, 
boil your lemons in fresh water first, about three 
lemons to twelve pounds; twenty-five pickling man- 
gos will make twelve pounds. 

Peach Mango.—Put them in weak salt water one 
day and night, then carefully remove the seed, and fill 
with mustard-seed, brown and white, and celery seed, 
pour boiling vinegar over. To sweeten, add one and 
a half pound of sugar to a gallon of vinegar. H. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Charcoal.— All sorts of glass vessels and other 
utensils may be purified from long-retained smells 
of every kind, in the easiest and most perfect man- 
ner, by rinsing them out well with charcoal powder, 
after the grosser impurities have been scoured off 
with sand and potash. Rubbing the teeth, and 
washing out the mouth with fine charcoal powder, 
will render the teeth beautifully white, and the 
breath perfectly sweet, where an offensive breath 
has been owing to a scorbutic disposition of the 
gums. Putrid water is immediately deprived of its 
bad smell by charcoal. When meat, fish, etc., from 
intense heat or long keeping, are likely to pass into 
a state of corruption, a simple and pure mode of 
keeping them sound and healthful is by putting a 
few pieces of charcoal, each the size of an egg, into 
the pot or saucepan wherein the flesh or fish is to be 
boiled. 

Linen Rags should be carefully saved, for they are 
extremely useful in sickness, If they have become 
dirty and worn by cleaning silver, etc., wash them 
and scrape them into lint. 


Fresh Fruits and Flowers.—A friend has just in- 
formed us that fruit and flowers may be preserved 
from decay and fading by immersing them in a solu- 
tion of gum-Arabic in water two or three times, 
waiting a sufficient time between each immersion to 
allow the gum to dry. This process covers the sur- 
face of the fruit with a thin coating of the gum, 
which is entirely impervious to the air, and thus 
prevents the decay of the fruit or the withering of 
the flower. To insure success in experiments of this 
kind, it should be borne in mind that the whole sur- 
face must be completely covered, for, if the air only 
gains entrance at a pinhole, the labor will all be lost. 
In preserving specimens of fruit, particular care 
should be taken to cover stem, end, and all with the 
gum. A good way is to wind a thread of silk about 
the stem, and then sink it slowly into the solution, 
which should not be so strong as to leave a particle 
of the gum undissolved. The gum is so perfectly 
transparent that you can with difficulty detect its 
presence, except by the touch. Here we have an- 
other simple method of fixing the fleeting beauty of 
nature, and surrounding ourselves ever with those 
objects which do most to elevate the mind, refine 
the taste, and purify the heart. 

Lard.—Leaf lard is the nicest for all cooking pur- 
poses; skin all the fat that is to be tried into lard, 
and commence by frying gently a little leaf lard, or 
your fat will scorch; let it cool slowly, and dip off 
the fat as soon as it is liquefied, and strain it through 
a cloth; when all is strained that can be dipped off, 
squeeze the remainder by itself in the cloth. If the 
lard is to be used for cooking, salt it a trifle when 
first put on; much of the salt will be found at the 
bottom of the kettle undissolved, still, it would seem 
to be better that salt should be used. 

Whitewashed Walls, which are tobe papered, should 
previously be well brushed over with strong vine- 
gar, or the paste wiil not adhere. 

Cold in the Head.—Doctor Pollion, of France, says 
that cold in the head can be cured by inhaling harts- 
horn. The inhalation by the nose should be seven 
or eight times in five minutes. 

Milk.—If milk be introduced into bottles, put into 
a pan with cold water, and gradually raised to a 
boiling point, and after being allowed to cool, be 
taken out, corked, and set away in a cool place, it 
may be preserved perfectly sweet for upwards of half 
a year. The reason is sid te be that heat deprives 
the sugar of its power of changing into lactic acid. 
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Ebitors’ Gable. 


LOVE, OR WOMAN'S DESTINY. 
PART I. 
LIFE WITHOUT LOVE, 
Lo! the Indian lives a savage 
In the glare of Christian light; 
Lives to roam, to rend, to ravage 
Tiger-like in his delight! 


Fifty lustres scarce are over 
Since together here they stood— 
A feeble folk—the Bible-lover, 
And red men—lords of wave and wood. 


Fierce as panthers in their passions, 
Fleet of foot as !eaping deer, 

Leading life in wild beast fashioas, 
Cold alike in love or fear. 


They had spurned God’s law of labor, 
Stern as stoics stood alone, 

Wanting neither home nor neighbor, 
This wide Continent their own. 


Was it theirs--the wood and water 

Where no good for men they wrought? 
Feeding life on brute-life slaughter, 

They nor prayed, nor toiled, nor thought. 


Love and pity in their nature 
Had been dwarfed or forced to die; 
Self—proud self, had swelled its stature ; 
Each m in’s deity was— 1!" 


They had crucified the wom in, 
Stamped their heel upon her heart; 
Wrenched from out their own the human 
And—Cuain-like—they stood apart 


In their Upas law which smothers 
Woman’s heart of love—that when 

Indian boys had beat their mothers 
They might sit with Indian men! 


Thus our fathers found the savage, 
Thus his latest brood remain, 

Eager still to roam and ravage— 
Were they lords of wood andgplain. 


Was it theirs to ‘waste forever! 
Theirs to bar the Christian’s way? 
he New World from the Old to sever? 
God and Nature answered—“ Nay !” 


On they came—those pale-faced neighbors, 
Levelling forests as they trod, 

Gaining from their six days’ labors 
Strength to plant the House of God. 


And the Sabbath day, as hallowed 
In the Pilgrim’‘s lore, will live, 
Proving that God’s laws, if followed, 
Peace and place and power give. 


Earth has tides like heaving Ocean ; 
And the New World’s tide had come; 

*Twas dead matter driven to motion— 
’Twas like language to the dumb. 


Forest dungeons swayed asunder; 
Sunbeams woke earth's mummied flowers; 

Each new day brought forth its wonder— 
Years were reckoned but as hours. 
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On they came, those many-sided, 
Took this New World’s tide at flow, 
With one hand the plough they guided, 
With the other fought the foe; 


Gardened earth, and bridged the water 
As great rivers were but rills, 

While, with Hebrew pride, they scatter 
Cattle on a thousand hilis. 


Art with toil they firmly married, 
Law and Liberty made one; 

Like strong fortress by storm carried 
Was the work of Free Men done. 


And the red men fled before them, 
Fought and fled—but yielded not, 

Never drew our Banner o’er them, 
Nor their hunting-grounds forgot. 


Heaven-born love and human pity 

In their conscience have been slain; 
And in forest or in city 

Savages they will remain. 


See the Indian warrior prancing, 
Decked in battle’s fierce array, 
Painted face, and red eyes glancing 
Like a leopard’s for the prey; 


Eager as to hunter’s banquet 
On the blood of buffaloes, 

Rides he now to-deck his blanket 
With the scalps of his white foes. 


Gloating o’er one long curl—trophy 
Proudly at his girdle worn, 

Sees the pale face on the sofa, 
The bright head from which ’twas torn. 


And his fancy frames the story 
Of the scalps his knife may win; 
And he shouts his song of glory, 
Never dreaming murder Sin! 


Spill his blood like poison water, 
Grind his bones your fields to till, 

Would the dire avenging slaughter 
Crush his pride, or curb his will? 


Men of Law, wise statutes framing, 
Have ye won the savage race? 

In their hearts the tiger taming? 
With us have they found their place? 


Men of God, the Gospel preaching, 
Have ye drawn the Red Men near? 

Do they, through your faithful teaching, 
Worship God in love and fear? 


Gone! all gone! no heir surviving, 
All who smoked Penn’s pipe of peace; 
Where Eliot prayed, a few are striving 
For a life that soon must cease. 


Coase! or else new life, imparted 
By the Lord of Life above, 

Melt and mould the iron-hearted 
To child’s tenderness ard love. 


Savage mea, the woman scorning, 
Will they come to Christ—her Seed? 
Not from midnight breaks the morning; 
Softened light from heaven must lead. 
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Send thy Daughter to their daughters! 
Send her like a carrier-dove ! 

As the sea-birds seek the waters, 
Indian women seek for love. 


**Wife—my slave!” no softer wooing 
Was her Indian lover’s tone; 

Outloor work—his work she’s doing, 
Never taught to do her own, 


Never sat her son caressing, 
When his savage sire drew nigh, 

Nor by kiss bestowed a blessing, 
Never sang a lullaby! 


Send thy Daughter in her whiteness ; 
White in soul, and white of face, 

Pure as Gospel star in brightness, 
Christ’s sweet minister of grace. 


She will whisper words of cheering, 
She will draw the children nigh ; 

Who her tender touch is fearing ? 
Who resist her loving eye? 

Hark! she tells her Saviour’s story, 
Tells it low their souls to stir, 

Of His cross, and of His glory, 
Of His love for them and her. 


Woman’s heart to theirs appealing, 
Warms their dormant hearts to feel, 
Moves their minds to meet her feeling, 

As the magnet moves the steel. 


Sacred truths in simple phrases 
Heavenly things will best portray, 
As the dew-drops on the daisies 
Are the diamonds of the day. 


To the light of truth and beauty 
Bring the common things of earth ; 
Cheering hope and faith in duty 
Thus in waiting souls have birth. 
Man by knowledge wisdom preacheth, 
Waking reason to admire ; 
Through God’s love the Woman teacheth, 
Kindling love as fire doth fire. 


Thus the Indian women listen 
To the love the Gospel brings, 

And their eyes with soft tears glisten, 
Flowing while the lady sings, 


Sings the hymn than angels sweeter, 
Braided love divine and human; 
Gospel set in simple metre, 
Writ by man and sung by woman, 


And the heathen clouds that darken 
From the savage love Divine 

Fade as these poor women hearken— 
Till this cradle hymn they join. 


Now the Lady—boys creep nigh her, 
One red fist in her white palm— 

Tells how David smote Goliath, 
Serving God by sword or psalm, 


Serving God—she pictures Heaven, 
* Our Great Father lives above ; 
‘From His love our good is given; 
“We must give Him our good lure, 


“ Loving Him, we love each other ; 
‘* Little birds in one nest stir; 
“Oh! how glad to meet their mother, 
“They love God in loving her. 


**One young king—a Bible story— 
** Solomon ia all his pride, 
*“*Crowned, and on his throne of glory, 
* Placed his Mother by his side.” 
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Here the pictured scene displaying 
In all fainbow colors fair ; 
To the boy beside her saying, 
* Wouldst thou place thy mother there?” 


Quick as light his eyes were lifting, 
Met her firm but gentle look, 

Her white soul his dark soul sifting, 
As the sunshine sifts the brook. 


Like hot coals his red face flushes, 
Love’s sweet tears in her eyes stood ; 

Sudden—as swoln brook out-gushes— 
Came his answer: “ Yes, I would.’’ 


Oh! the flush of sympathizing 
Joy that o’er her features stole 
As Love Divine was thus baptizing 
With its love this heathen soul. 


Boys born savage, fighting, roving, 
Shaping heaven on earth’s poor plans, 

Must be loved before they ’re loving— 
Mother’s love creates the Man's. 


Freemen, holding all men brothers! 
Christians, holding God’s Word true! 

In Christ’s faith, and by their Mothers, 
Ye the red men can subdue. 


How they ’ve fought, with fierce endeavor 
To destroy the pale-faced race, 

In our annals lives, and ever 
In our history theirs hath place. 


And their names adorn our glory 
On the land and on the wave; 
These will live in song and story, 
Till our New World finds its grave. 


While the Indian names we cherish 
On the war-ship, on the State, 

Shall we let their women perish? 
Leave the children to their fate? 


Our land opens to all people, 
Flag protects from sea to sky 3 
Faith is free by cross and steeple— 

Shall we let the red race die? 


LIstTEn ! 
From our Country—heart to border, 
Walled by oceans’ ebb and flow, 
Christian love and patriot ardor 
Thunder back the answer—“ No!” 





MRS. BROWNING’S POEMS. 
Tue last London Quarterly thus closes its critical 
notice of her poems :— 


“ Aurora Leigh is a very striking poem. Compar- 
ing it, for instance, with the Princess—a poem that, 
like this, deals largely with the position of women 
in the world—no one can fail to see how much fuller 
it is of thought and matter, though Mrs. Browning 
now here reaches up to the level of lyrics in Tenny- 
son’s poem. And given that the efforts of an artist 
for excellence in his art form s proper subject fora 
poem, no one can deny that Mrs. Browning has de- 
picted it well. Nor does she ever fail in largeness of 
sympathy, though perhaps this is not always directed 
with the clearest discernment. But part, at any 
rate, of the passage respecting France, at the begin- 
ning of the sixth book of her poem, is not only gene- 
rous, but in a great measure judicious. 

“But some of the ‘ Last Poems’ excel anything 
that Mrs. Browning has elsewhere written. In the 
‘Forced Recruit, in ‘Bianca among the Nightin- 
gales,’ and ‘ De Profundis,’ the strained effort which 
elsewhere mars her poetry is comparatively very 
little apparent. And of all her works, the gem is 
that entitled ‘A Musical Instrutnent.’” 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

Tuis subject of drawing women into the contests 
of political life is fast exciting public attention in 
England, as we gather from the speech of Mr. Mill. 
Here, in our land of voters, those who advocate the 
ballot for American women have not, seemingly, 
made much impression. But, like a waterspout 
from an inland lake, the Green Mountain State has 

hrown up a column of spray that may precede the 
deluge to sweep from us the blessings and sanctity 
of home-life. On the 27th of July the “ Special Com- 
mittee made their Report to the Council of Censors,” 
and propose the following Amendment to the State 
Constitution :— 

“* Article No. 24. Hereafter women shall be entitled 
to vote, and with no other restriction than the law 
shall impose on men.’’—Montpelier, Vermont. 

The men have thus laid the franchise at the feet of 
the women of their State. Do the majority of the 
latter want it? Should not that question be settled 
in the affirmative before these great duties of man 
are imposed on women? We give an expression 
of opinion on this subject, which should be con- 
sidered :— 

* The remonstrance of two hundred and sixty-seven 
ladies of Warner, N. H., against the proposed consti- 
tutional amendment giving to women the right of 
suffrage, reads as follows :— 

“ We, the undersigned, women of Warner, believ- 
ing that if the elective franchise be exercised by 
women their moral influence will be diminished and 
the best interests of home and society endangered, 
without any additional strength to the Government 
being secured, and preferring to continue under 
those conditions which have the sanction of usage, 
of law, and of religion, do respectfully remonstrate 
against any amendment to the Constitution which 
shall grant the right of suffrage to them.” 

Tue Lapy’s Book has ever been the organ of wo- 
manly improvement; we seek to promote the best 
interests of our sex and of humanity while fully in- 
dorsing the sentiments expressed by the ladies of 
our native State. We believe it our duty to put 
these ideas before our readers, and, as a novelty in 
the discussion, we shall give you a poem. “The 
Destiny of Woman” has long been our study, and in 
this lst Part—“ Life without Love’’—we aim to show 
a new work that our benevolent ladies cando. In 
Part 2d—“ Life with Love”—which will be published 
next month, will be found our ideas of what woman 
was to do by the laws of her nature as God made her, 





OPENING UNIVERSITIES TO WOMEN. 

Rev. Horace BcsHNELL has written a book— 
“Woman Suffrage; a Reform against Nature’”— 
which deserves attention. We cannot here enter 
into his ideas on the main subject, but he commends 
one reform—that girls and boys, young men and 
maidens, should be educated together at the same 
institutions. This plan has been and is pursued in 
Scotland; England is now opening her universities 
and colleges to young women. We give a few of 
the reasons urged by Mr. Bushnell :— 


“ Here were gathered for instruction large numbers 
of pupils, male and female, pursuing their studies to- 
gether in the same classes and lessons, under the 
same teachers; the young women deriving a more 
positive character in their mental training from as- 
sociation with young men in their studies, and the 
young men a closer and more receptive refinement, 
and a more delicate habitual respect to what is in 
personal life, from their associations with youn 
women. The discipline of the institution, watchfu 
as it properly should be, was yet a kind of silence, 
and was practically null—being carried on virtually 
bY the mutually qualifying and restraininggpowers 
of the sexes over each other. There was scarcely a 
single case of discipline, or almost never more than 
one occurring in a year. In particular there was 
no such.thing known as an esprit du corps in deeds 





of mischief, no conspiracies against order and the 
faculty, no bold prominence in evil aspired to, no 
lying proudly done for the sake of the clan, no bar- 
barities of hazing perpetrated. And so the ancient, 
traditional, hell-state of college life, and all the im- 
mense ruin of character propagated by the club-law 
of a stringently male or monastic association, was 
totally escaped or put away. What we see occur- 
ring always, where males are gathered in a society 
by themselves, whether in the prison. or the shop, 
or the school, or the army—every beginning of the 
esprit du corps in evilis kept under, shamed away, 
made impossible by the association of the gentler 
sex, who cannot co-operate in it, and cannot think 
of it with respect.” 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR WomMEN.—The London Satur- 
day Review has an able article on the present agita- 
tions of opinion on these subjects in which these 
significant queries are propounded: we counsel our 
readers to ponder them :— 


*¢In the order of time woman comes first, man 
second. What use does she make of this advantage? 
Does she teach him that he is endowed with danger- 
ous gifts, that may lead him into paths not good for 
his soul’s health? Does she teach him that he has 
the happiness or misery of one-half of the world 
hanging on the balance which he holds? Does she 

oint out that reason is to be ruler, and self-denial 

is constant habit? No. Such things she may teach 
her girl. She teaches her boy.that his pleasures are 
of primary consideration. Of the one great rock on 
which his wild young manhood is almost sure to 
split she leaves him wholly in the dark, without a 
word of warning, shedding no ray of divine light by 
which he may see. He yields and goes down before 
the first temptation. Is it strange?’ When woman 
grows to do her whole duty to man, then man will 
tgp to the highest reverence for womanhood; and 

e can only grow to it by living in its atmos»here, 
in the daily presence of the womaa whom he knows 
best.”? 

THe AMERICAN WOMEN’s EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION is the title of a society. It promises to be bene- 
ficial. It offers many opportunities for those ladies 
who wish to fit themselves for usefulness and to do 


good. The following Resolutions were passed :— 


Resolved, That the science of domestic economy, 
in its various branches, involves more important 
interests than any other human science; and, that 
the evils suffered by women would be extensively 
remedied by establishing institutions for training 
woman for her profession, whith shall be as gener- 
ously endowed as are the institutions of men, many 
of which have been largely endowed by women. 

Resolved, That the science of domestic economy 
should be made a study in all institutions for girls; 
and that certain practical employments of the family 
state should be made a pest of common school edu- 
cation, especially the art of sewing, which is so need- 
ful for the poor; and that we will use our influence 
to secure these important measures. ; 

“ Resolved, That every young woman should be 
trained to some business by which she can earn an 
independent livelihood in the case of poverty.” 

CAMBRIDGE (MASS8.) CO-OPERATIVE HoUSEKEEP- 
ING ASSOCIATION.—This is one of the most needed 
improvements in domestic life. If carried into effect, 
it will become beneficial in social and moral im- 
provements. We have room for only a short synop- 
sis now. When the plan has gone into operation we 
shall refer to its effect; we hope it will become the 
example of a new and better ordering of family life in 
America. Mrs. Charles P. Pierce has taken the lead 
in organizing this new plan of housekeeping :— 

“The Association proposes to apply to the wo- 
man’s business of keeping house, cooking, baking, 
washing, etc., the principle of co-operation, which 
has been so successfully applied to the purchase of 
food and clothing by the workingmen of Rochdale, 
England, and the Civil Service Association of Lon- 
don. The Cambridge Housekeeping Association has 
established a store-room, a bakery, and a laundry; 
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first, have them cooked at the second, and get their 
clothes washed at the third. The virtue of co-opera- 
tron will, of course, enable the subscribers to obtain 
these advantages very cheaply, and will emancipate 
them from the increasing and almost insufferable 
despotism of coarse and incompetent servants. The 
annual profits will be divided among the subscribers. 
Moreover, it is intended to make the kitchen and 
laundry a training school, where the daughters of a 
family may learn some of the housekeeper’s most 
essential duties. The advantages of this scheme are 
obvious, and there’s no reason why it should not be 
completely suecessful.” 

THINKING AND Doine.—It is not what people eat, 
but what they digest, that makes them strong. It 
is not what they gain, but what they save, that 
makes themrich. It is not what they read, but what 
they remember, that makes them learned. It is not 
what they profess, but what they practise, that 
makes them righteous. 

To Our CorresrponpentTs.—These articles are ac- 
cepted: “Too Late’—* Summer Rain”—“ The Year 
that’s Gone” (C. B. will oblige us by sending to Mrs. 
Hale her address)—“ Stricken’’— ‘** Borrowing tne 
Lady’s Book”—“ In Summey’—and “ Memory’s Pa- 
lace.” 

The following are not needed: ** Monody”—* An 
Evening Thought”—“ An Excursion”—‘ Ode to a 
Star”—" Daisies in the Arbor”—“*My Pet”—* Let 
Me Rest’”—‘* A Few Thoughts on Memory”—* The 
Dielytra”—‘‘ Mustered In’—“Three Red Roses’’— 
‘* Song of the Greek Amazon”—*“ The Village Choir” 
—An Honorable Gentleman”—* Anecdotes”—‘ A 
Man’s Despair”—* A Broken Dream”—and “ Glory’s 
Morning.” 

We have received the following MSS., but no letter 


accompanied them: ‘ Eliza Jane”—*“ Death of the | 


Old Year’’—and “ Woman’s Friendship.” 

Will the author of “ Prayer and Promise” please 
send us her address. 

Nute to Mrs, L. R.G. You will find the book at 
the publishers, Messrs. Leypoldt and Holt, New 
York. The title is “‘The Reminiscences of Felix 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy,” by Madame Elise Polke, 
trranslated from the German by Lady Wallace. We 
have not read the book, but we have read this no- 
tice: ‘The materials out of which this volume is 
composed consist of details, written and spoken, 
gathered from Mendelssohn’s most intimate friends, 
‘and also from the reminiscences of a-girl, at that 
time very young, in whose life the appearance of 
the ever-memorable Mendelssohn formed a brilliant 
epoch.’” 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


CHILDREN AND COLD WEATHER. 
BY DR. CHAS, P. UHLE. 

Moruers, be careful of your little ones during 
the chilly damp nights and mornings of autumn. 
Remember the coughs, the colds, the croups, and the 
long list of such diseases that hurries to the grave 
such great numbers of our little loved ones at every 
approach of cold weather. Remember the life-long 
suffering and misery that many innocent little hu- 
man beings are destined to endure through the neg- 
lect of parents to the requirements of their tender 
constitutions, and be ye not of the number who 
mourn the loss of loved ones that might have been 
saved to you. Consider, mothers, the distress and 
the suffering of your little ones when prostrated 
with these dangerous diseases—the nauseous, bitter 
doses, the sleepless nights, the fretful days, the 
aches, the pains, and all the host of inexpressible 
miseries of the sick chamber which they endure, and 
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and the subsoribers can buy their provisions at the | do not thoughtlessly expose them to influences that 


would in any way predispose them to attacks of the 
kind. The great fault of many mothers in this re- 
spect, we are sorry to say, lies in the very fact of 
their lack of judgment—we might say their utter 
ignorance as regards the proper management and 
care of their children, and the want of appreciation 
of the great amount of injury they may inflict upon 
them by a seemingly trivial offence. How often do 
we see in everyday life instances painfully illustrat- 
ing this fact. Our note-book is full to overflowing 
with instances of the kind falling within our own 
immediate observation, and we cannot resist the de- 
sire to present a particular one though the circum- 
stances chance to meet the eye of those whom they 
most intimately concern, 

A young woman, the mother of an interesting, beau- 
tiful little babe of two years, sat at an open window 
with her fashionably-attired little one watching an 
approaching storm, as with wind and gathering 
clouds it overspread the sky. The air was damp and 
chilly, and a strong draught was blowing directly 
upon the bare neck and arms of her child. Regard- 
less of advice from the household, she persisted in 
remaining in “her comfortable position” for it was 
* so cool and delicious, and the baby does enjoy it so.” 
It had been a close, sultry day, and, to enjoy the 
cooling breeze as it rushed through the open win- 
dow, was no doubt very acceptable and pleasant; 
but how fared it with the little one? Wearied and 
exhausted with the heat and oppression of the day, 
it quietly dropped asleep in its mother’s arms; but 
alas, that sleep, so innocent and sweet, was its last 
uponthisearth. At midnight, loud above the raging 
storm could be heard the lamentations and sobs of 
the sorrow-stricken mother—her darling boy was 
dying; the croup, that fearful and deadly enemy of 
children was slowly crushing each spark of life from 
his gasping and contorted body. Wild with anguish 
she wrung her trembling hands and prayed God to 
spare her the life of her little one, but, poor mother, 
the invidious disease, in spite of all that could be 
done by physicians and friends, proved the conqueror, 
and the unfortunate little sufferer, who but a few 
short hours before had been so well and so free from 
care, quietly breathed its last in the arms of its 
broken-hearted father. Thus it is, from a moment’s 
thoughtlessness or folly, not only in instances alike 
the one we have faintly portrayed, but in many other 
deficiencies in the management of children. Parents 
will commit errors that a whole lifetime of prayers 
and supplications will not blot out against them, 
and some people, with the usual mealy phrase, will 
call it “unavoidable.” But to censure such crimi- 
nality (as it properly should be termed) when the 
penalty of its transgressions is suffered, seems un- 
kind—a thought bestowed upon kindly advice, a 
moment’s reflection, would have saved the life of a 
dear one, and hours of such bitter anguish as a mo- 
ther can only suffer. 

Another case, forcibly but sadly illustrating the 
singular lack of judgment and indifference of parents, 
ovcurred in our practice during the past season. A 
bright-eyed little boy of three summers had been 
prostrated near unto death’s door from the effects of 
green fruit which his mother had allowed him freely 
to indulge in; by great effort and undivided attention 
the little one was rescued from a premature and unb- 
timely grave; particular directions respecting diet 
and other precautionary measures necessary to ob- 
viate a relapse and promote convalescence were left, 
and, through the wishes of the parents we discon- 
tinued our visits, for the family were in needy cir- 
cumstances, and poorly able to afford the extra 
expense incurring upon our further attendance. In 
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two short days afterwards a messenger in great haste 
again summoned us to our little patient. He lay in 
his mother’s lap groaning with agony, and calling 
with his feeble voice, “ Mother, mother!’ his eyes 
rolled back in his head, his cheeks sunken in, his 
pulse all goue, his little life fast ebbing away. ‘* Mo- 
ther” had given him “only one small ripe apple to 
quiet his teasings ;’’ a fatal relapse ensued, and not- 
withstanding all was done that mortal hands could 
do, death in its most frightful form closed his little 
eyes forever. 

It would naturally be supposed that an instance of 
this sad nature would afford a lesson never to be for- 
gotten and never again to occur in a parent’s life- 
time, but at the very moment at which we write a 
younger child of the same family lies at the point of 
death through very similar circumstances. 

With such examples as these before us at every 
rising and setting of the sun, who could think it 
strange that the bills of mortality among our little 
ones are so enormous, or why it is that so many 
weakly, sickly children are thrust upon the world to 
eke out a miserable and useless existence? 

Perhaps we do wrong to judge all mothers from the 
examples we have drawn, but so much of the way of 
life have we seen as exemplified in cases that occur 
within our own immediate observation, that to draw 
opinions of an opposite nature is utterly out of the 
question. That all are equally thoughtless it would 
be unjust to assert, for there are mothers who at 
least make an honest effort towards the ultimate 
good of their offspring. 





Witerarp Slotices. 





From CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Phi- 
ladelphia :— 

THE THREE BERNICES; or, Ansermo of the 
Crag. By Mrs. A. M. Bright. This is a semi-his- 
torical novel, in which the author has woven fancy 
with fact. She says: “ Regarding Ancient History 
as a tolerable pattern for guess-work only—since 
historians, in the olden time, were, as now, subject 
to bribe, political bias, personal enmity, and 
favoritism—there is a wide margin for fictionists to 
build upon; especially as modern compilers, out of 
60 many puzzling contrarieties, know not which to 
choose as authentic. I have, therefore, seized upon 
certain doubts and uncertainties regarding Bernice, 
and have assumed that there were three, of that 
name, flourishing in the same era, whose several 
actions, being ascribed to one, have ensoiled the 
name and fame of that Bernice, who, with her bro- 
ther Agrippa, heard Paul’s defence before Festus. I 
have endeavored in these pages to remove the odium 
from her character.” The story is entertainingly 
written, and will impart interest to the history of 
that period. 

SIDNEY ELLIOTT. A Novel. By M. D. Nau- 
man. This novel, without being remarkable for 
any especial excellence or originality, either in plot 
or style of writing, will still find many reatlers, who 
will discover much to please them within its pages. 

SEADRIFT. By Fadette. A charming, juvenile 
story of sea-voyage, shipwreck, and wonderful ad- 
ventures, told in a pleasant, readable style, that will 
be sure to attract the little ones. 

LEGENDS OF FAIRY LAND. By Mrs. Anna 
Bache, author of “ The Firescreen,” etc. Mrs. Bache 
is one of the most entertaining of juvenile writers. 
The style is simple yet attractive; and the little 
stories of fairy lore which form the contents of this 
volume are all that one could desire. 





AGNES GRAHAM. A Novel. By Filia. An 
American novel of more than ordinary excellence, 
written by a Southern lady, and which appeared 
first in a Southern magazine. 

SLOAN’S ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW AND 
BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. We have received Nos. 
1 and 2 of the second volume of this excellent peri- 
odical. A great national want has been supplied in 
the publication of this work, and it deserves success: 

From Lirrincott & Co., Philadelphia :-— 

ASPASIA. By C. Holland. A novel written in 
the form of an autobiography, teaching excellent 
lessons of patience and fortitude in times of trial, 
and of trust in God in the hours of darkest adversity. 
The story begins early in the life of a young girl, and 
records her experiences until she is an old woman, 
with her children married and settled around her. 

COUNTESS GISELA. From the German of E. 
Marlitt, author of ‘‘The Old Mam’selle’s Secret,” 
etc. By Mrs. A. L. Wister. Part I. “The Old 
Mam/’selle’s Secret” and “Gold Elsie” were novels 
either of which would make a reputation for an 
author, however previously obscure. Marlitt, al- 
though exceedingly popular in Germany, is yet com- 
paratively but little known inthiscountry. But he 
is already well appreciated, and his works will pro- 
bably be rendered into English as fast as translators 
and publishers can get them ready. “Countess 
Gisela,” his latest fiction, is still in course of publi- 
cation in a popular German periodical, and isin no 
way inferior to its predecessors. Its translation 
into English is done with especial care and correct- 
ness. 

From Peterson & Broruers, Philadelphia :— 

THE WOMAN IN RED. A sensational romance, 
in which plots, and counter-plots, abductions, and 
mysteries of all kinds abound. 

From D. AprLreton & Co., New York, through 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE SUBJECTION OF WOMEN. By John 
Stuart Mill. We wish all, of either sex, whe are 
taking part in the discussion of ‘‘ women’s rights,” 
whether for or against, would sit down dispassion- 
ately, and as far as may be unprejudicedly, and read 
this book. The advocates of the reform might learn 
much from the clear, concise, and straight-forward 
manner in which Mr. Mill presents his views of the 
question, and perceive that calmness and candor can 
be made to accomplish much more than rant, vio- 
lence, and abuse. The advocates of the other side 
of the question will be surprised to find how easily 
their strongest arguments are answered, and not a 
foot of ground left for them to stand upon, There 
has been made no clearer and fairer statement of the 
whole matter, viewed from every point, particularly 
from a legal one, than this little volume. The 
women of the world, and especially the women 
of England—whose thraldom is far more complete 
than that of American women—should thank Mr. 
Mill for his generous effort in their behalf. He does 
not, as we see it falsely stated in more quarters than 
one, claim that woman’s nature is the same as 
man’s; but insists that it should be left as free as a 
man’s to develop itself. He would net force women 
from the domestic circle into public life, whether 
they will or no; but allow every woman to select 
just such a sphere of activity and usefulness as she 
feels herself best fitted and most competent to fill, 
whether it be in public or in private. 

MADEMOISELLE FIFTY MILLIONS; or, The 
Adventures of Hortense Mancine. By the Countess 
Dash. Translated by Adelaide De Y. Chaudron. A 
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lively, amusing, and attractive foreign novel trans- 
lated with tolerable care. Like all of Appleton’s 
publications, it will be found of supsrior merit. 

A SHABBY GENTEEL STORY, and other Tales. 
By Wm. M. Thackeray. 

THE YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS. 
Thackeray. 

These two volumes belong to a paper edition of 
Thackeray’s Works, which are offered very cheaply 
to the public. 

APPLETON’S JOURNAL. Monthly Part No. 4. 
The monthly parts of this publication make very 
neat and convenient volumes. 

From Harper & Brotners, New York, through 
Liprincort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

RHETORIC. A Text Book. Designed for use in 
Schools and Colleges, and for private Study. By 
Rev. E. O. Haven, D. D., LL. D., President of the 
University of Michigan. This book has been the re- 
sult of actual experiment tried in a long course of 
teaching in which different text-books by different 
authors were each submitted faithfully to the test of 
use. The whole plan of the book is simple and re- 
duced to the plainest mode of instruction. All ab- 
struse arguments about style and oratory, abstract 
theories of taste and beauty, have been omitted, and 
everything has been made plain and practical. 

FAMOUS LONDON MERCHANTS. A Book for 
Boys. By H.R, Fox Browne, author of “ English 
Merchants,” ete. In the opening pages of this book 
we have repeated the famous story of Whittington 
and his cat; while as an appropriate close we find 
a history of George Peabody, the millionaire of to- 
day, whose munificence has made him famous. It is 
a book that ought to interest boys, and inspire them 
with ambition to become attentive, persevering, and 
upright in business, as the only true way of becom- 
fhe successful. 

FOUL PLAY. 
Dion Boucicault. 
novekh ' 

THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP ON HIS 
WAY THROUGH THE WORLD; showing who 
robbed Him, who helped Him, and who passed Him 
by. By Wm. Makepeace Thackeray. An edition in 
paper cover of one of Thackeray’s best works, 

From J. B. Forp & Co., New York :— 

THE AMERICAN WOMAN'S HOME; or, Prin- 
ciples of Domestic Science. By Catharine E. Beecher 
and Harriet Beecher Stowe. We find here a care- 
fully prepared book, which seems to touch upon 
every subject of domestic economy. Its authors are 
women of world-wide celebrity, whose writings are 
specially famous for their practical and domestic 
character, There is in its pages an architectural 
plan of a cottage, which unites the greatest economy 
of space with the utmost convenience, and at the 
same time architectural and decorative beauty. In 
studying its compactness, its adjustment of every 
cerner to use, its avoidance of passages which are 
merely passages and nothing more, its planniag to 
save steps in the arrangement of shelves, dressers, 
drawers, etc., in the stove-room, its contrivances for 
proper ventillation, its completeness—in fact, in 
every partic@lar—our masculine architects might 
learn much. There are full directions for the build- 
ing and furnishing of this house. Also sensible and 
economical suggestions for the furnishing of houses 
in general by those whose means are limited. Then 
there is a chapter devoted to “Scientific Domestic 
Ventilation ;” one on “ Home Decoration ;”’ another 
on “ Healthful Food ;” one devoted to the “Care of 
Infants; another to the “ Care of Servants ;” still 


By Wm. M. 


A Novel. By Charles Reade and 
A cheap edition of a popular 


another to the “ Care of the Aged ;” and so on to the 
end of thirty-eight chapters. This valuable work 
will be sold only by subscription. 


From SHELpon & Co., New York, through T. B. 
Peterson & BRoTHERS, Philadelphia :-~ 

CIPHER. A Romance. By Jane G. Austin. A 
careful reading of this book proves it to be one of 
more than ordinary interest, in fact, above the 
average excelience of American novels, notwith- 
standing there is something morbid in its general 
tone. The author possesses strong powers of delin- 
eation and of description, while her plot is novel 
and well wrought out. But the book is an un- 
equally written one, nevertheless. Some parts are 
produced with unusual strength and vigor, while 
others sink below the average, and become really 
tame. 


From THe AMERICAN News Co., N. Y. :-— 

THE SUMMER TOURIST’S POCKET GUIDE 
TO AMERICAN WATERING-PLACES. With 
Map and Tables of Distances. By E. Hepple Hall, 
editor of **Hand-Bock of American Travel,’ etc. 
A useful and convenient book in the hands of tra- 
vellers. 

THE SECRET DUEL; or, The Soldier’s Dream. 
A Story of the Late War. By Mrs. Sarah A. 
Wright, author of “ Medora,” etc. 


From SAMveL R. Wetts, New York, through 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

WEDLOCK, or, The Right Relations of the Sexes. 
Disclosing the Laws of Conjugal Selection, and 
Showing who may, and who may not Marry. By 
S. R. Wells, author of **‘ New Physiognomy,” etc. 
There is no subject more deserving of serious con- 
sideration, yet none which is regarded so lightly, as 
the subject of this book. Thereis no state in life 
the entering of which requires more careful fore- 
thought ; yet the mass of mankind rush into the 
state of wedlock with total want of deliberation, 
forgetful of its burdens, and regardless of its duties. 
A careful reading of this volume cannot, we think, 
fail to prove of benefit to both old and young, the 
married and the unmarried ; leading the former to 
practise more forbearance in their conjugal rela- 
tions; and the latter to view the subject with more 
earnestness, and select their life-long partners with 
more judgment and care. 


From the NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY AND 
Pustication House, New York :— 

LUNARIUS: A Visitor from the Moon, An inge- 
nious and instructive little story, having temperance 
for its theme. 


From J. W. ScHERMERHORN & Co., New York :— 

SCOTTISH UNIVERSITY ADDRESSES. By 
John Stuart Mill, James Anthony Froude, and 
Thomas Carlyle. This is the feurth volume belong- 
ing to the ‘‘ Library of Education.” The subjects of 
these addresses, by three of England’s most original 
thinkers, are ‘“‘ Literary and Scientific Education,”’ 
‘“‘Hand-work before Head-work,” and ‘“‘On the 
Choice of Books.” 


From Lez & SHEPARD, Boston, through PorTER 
& CoaTEs, Philadelphia :— 

AN AMERICAN WOMAN IN EUROPE. By 
Mrs. S. R. Urbina. This is a vivaciously written 
journal, written as only a woman can write, of sc- 
journ and travel in Germany, Switzerland, Frar-e, 
and Italy. It is a book abounding in incidents and 





descriptions, and petty details which are the real 
| life of a book of its character. 
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FROM BOSTON TO BALTIMORE. By Caro- 
line H. Dall. Mrs, Dall has given, in the form of a 
juvenile work; a vivid description of the effects of 
slavery and the results of emancipation in the South 
after the close of the war. 

CREDO. A religious work conscientiously writ- 
ten, but somewhat narrow in its views. 

From Lortne, Boston, through Turner Bro- 
THERS, Philadelphia :— 

THE HOLLANDS. By Virginia F. Towasend. 
This attractive story, from the pen of one of the 
most gifted and cultivated authoresses of the day, 
has already gained a wide popularity through the 
pages of Arihur’s Home Magazine. Its heroine, Jessa- 
mine, is a rare and delicate conception of character, 
which is especially charming. 

MARRIED AGAINST REASON. By Mrs, Adel- 
heid Shelton-Mackenzie. Mrs. Shelton-Mackenzie 
has written a pleasing story of German life, more 
domestic than sensational in character. The author- 
ess says she has “endeavored to sketch the middle- 
class life in Germany—incidents which occurred, 
and persons whom” she knew. 


~ Godep’s Arn-C hair. 


OCTOBER, 1869. 

Ovr ILLUSTRATIONS.—“ Playing with Pussy’” is 
the title of our steel plate. Thesubject isa familiar 
one. A six-figure fashion-plate, with true designs, 
handsomely colored. A colored plate of designs for 
counterpanes, with full directions for working them. 

The first side of the extension sheet contains five 
illustrations of the latest designs of walking and 
evening dresses, The second side contains twenty- 
three engravings of articles for ladies and children’s 
wear. 

“ RBlucking the Thorn,” a wood-cut illustration, is 


a good representation of the countenances of the 


little ones at that trying moment. 

Hats and Bonnets form the subject of our next 
page of illustrations, 

The work department contains the usual allot- 
ment of useful and fancy work. 

“Tue Siteepine Beauty”’—a fairy-tale drama, 
which our readers will find on page 367, was written 
by S. Annie Frost expressly for the LApy’s Book, 

t is one of the best productions in that line of this 
talented lady, who appears endowed with the happy 
faculty of making her charades and dramas pleasing 
both to the performers and audience. Since the 
introduction of this feature in the Book they have 
become a favorite social recreation, and no one has 
contributed more to that end than the authoress of 
the above drama, 

I HAVE used a WHEELER & WILSON Sewlng-Ma- 
chine in my shop for eight years, on an average of 
eight hours a day, making garments from the heavy- 
iest beaver to the finest cambric. I have taught at 
least twenty different persons to run it, and you 
know beginners do not improve a machine, It has 
never been out of repair, and is good for ten years 
more, if used properly. 

Mrs. A. F, STRICKLAND, Ware, Mass., 
Dress and Cloak Maker, 





CAN any magazine furnish such an array of good 
stories as appear in our present number? “ Lois 
Grant,” **For Love’s Sake,’ and * The Queen’s 
Jewels,” are unapproachable as mazazine stories. 





NEW SHEET MUSIC. 

Songs and Ballads, published by J. Starr Holloway, 
Philadelphia, Sunset on the Mountain, beautiful 
new songs,30 cents. Still True to Thee, very pretty, 
30. Down by the Whispering Sea, Stewart, another 
new edition, 35. For Ever and For Ever, new edi- 
tion of this exquisite song, handsome picture title 
40. Francie Belle, very pretty, 35. 

Easy Pieces.—Golden Wedding March, just out. 
Flower Queen Redowa. Up in a Balloon Quick- 
step, Not for Joe Galop. Flying Trapeze Waltz. 
On the Beach Schottisch. Each 20 cents, or the six 
for $l. All casy, with the fingers marked. 

More advanced Pieces.—The Angel’s Song, Varia- 
tions, Brinley Richards, 35. Forget Me Not, Fan- 
taisie, Ohm, illustrated, 60. Entrainante, Grand 
Valse de Concert, Ascher, 50. Serenade to Laura, 
Ohm, 30. 

Holloway’s Musical Monthly for October.—Contenta: 
Fairy Voices, beautiful song; Golden Sunset, ex- 
quisite Reverie by Freligh; also, an easy arrange- 
ment of one of our popular melodies, with fingers 
marked, for beginners. Price 40 cents per number, 
or $4 per annum. For the balance of the year we 
offer four back numbers for $1, with 12 ‘cents for 
postage. Every one with a piano or melodeon in 
the house should embrace this offer. Address J. 
Starr Holloway, Publisher, Box Post-Office, Phila- 
delphia. 


Man has the power of imitating almost every 
motion but thatof flight. Toeffect these, he has, in 
maturity and health, sixty bones in his head, sixty 
in his thighs and legs, sixty-two in his arms and 
hands, and sixty-seven in his trunk. He has also 
434 muscles. His heart makes sixty-four pulsations 
in a minute; ard, therefore, 3,840 in an hour, 92,160 
inaday. There are also three complete circulations 
of his blood in the short space of an hour. 


How To EDUCATE CHILDREN.—We were once pre- 
sent when an old mother, who had brought up a 
large family of children with eminent success, was 
asked by a young one what she would recommend in 
the case of some children who were too anxiously 
educated, and her reply was, “I think, my dear, a 
little wholesome neglect.”’ 


CaBINeT ORGANS AT Low Prices.—Some feeling 
has been excited among manufacturers of reed or- 
gans by the low prices at which the Mason & Ham- 
LIN ORGAN COMPANY are now offering their well 
known instruments. It is.claimed that instruments 
of such quality cannot be afforded at such prices, and 
that the Company are, therefore, by their course, 
ruining the business of other manufacturers without 
benefiting themselves. The ground taken by the 
Mason & HAMLIN CoMPANY is, that this course is 
only in accordance with their fixed policy to seli 
always the best instruments at the !owest remune-~ 
rative prices. With the rapid growth of their busi- 
ness, which has now assumed very large proportions, 
they have been enabled to avail themselves of new 
facilities, such as improved machinery, so that not- 
withstanding they are now producing the best organs 
they have ever made, the cost is at the same time 
reduced so that they can afford what seem to makers 
having less facilities to be ruinously low prices for 
work of such fine quality. It is admitted that no 
instruments can surpass these, and the ambition of 
most manufacturers is satisfied when they believe 
they are turning out organs “ equal to the Mason & 
HAMLIN.” 


A wire, full of truth, innocence, and love, is the 
prettiest flower a man can wear next his heart. 
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J 
FRUIT CULTURE. | 

In no branch of fruit culture do we find a more 
marked and decided improvement than in the quality 
and quantity of small fruits, with which the mar- 
kets of our principal cities are now supplied, and no 
other branch is so profitable; and it would surprise 
some of our distant readers were we able to give the 
quantities that are annually sold in the markets of 
Philadelphia. Among the small fruits, we include 
the Strawberry, Raspberry, Gooseberry, Blackberry, 
Currant, and Grape. 

One great advantage which they possess over any 
other fruit crop is the quick return of the invest- 
ment. In planting a pear or apple orchard, years 
must elapse before there is any return, or at least 
sufficient to compensate for the mere iabor of plant- 
ing and cultivating the trees. Now with the small 
fruits, the return is almost immediate; all the varie- 
ties enumerated, except the grape, will yield a par- 
tial crop the first year after planting, and in the 
second or third year they will come into full bear- 
ing, providing due attention is paid to the prepara- 
tion of soil and cultivating. 

The object of the present article is simply to call 
attention to the advantages of small fruit culture, so 
much neglected throughout the country. How many 
patches of ground, that are now allowed to run 
waste, overgrown with weeds and briers, might be 
made with a little outlay to yield an abundant crop 
of delicious and health-preserving fruit, adding so 
much to the comfort of all whu partake of them, 
either in their fresh state, or when prepared as 
jellies, jams, cooling drinks, or made into wine. 
Their cultivation is simple, the main requisite being 
a deep soil, well enriched with decomposed manure. 
Our space will not admit of any detail as to manage- 
ment; for this we must refer to such standard au- 
thors as Downing and Thomas on “ Fruit and Fruit 
Trees,” and Fuller’s “Grape Culturist.” Our pur- 
pose is to give select lists of the latest and best va- 
rieties, such as we can recommend from our own ex- 
perience as being the most productive and desirable | 
for general cultivation. For the information of those 
interested, we have attached the prices as sold by 
H. A. Dreer of this city. 

Orders for five dollars and upwards will be packed 
without any extra charge. Small packages can be 
forwa:ded by mail to any part of the United States, 
and it is very rare, indeed, that any are lost. The 
safe arrival of every package is guaranteed by him, 
providing the purchaser will be careful to send his 
full address distinctly written; but no orders will 
be received for any amount under one dollar. All 
the varieties enumerated can be furnished, and we 
recommend as the best time for forwarding and 
planting the months of October and November. 

» homes am new, fruii of 


STRAWBERRY.—Triumph 
so of vigorous 


a bright scarlet color, fine 
growth, and abundant bearer. rice of plants 75 
cents per dozen; $4 per hundred. We can recom- 
mend Wilson’s Albany, Triomphe de Gand, and Agri- 
culturist ; these are of large size, and great favorites 
in this market. Price of plants 25 cents per dozen ; 
#1.50 per hundred. Also the Jucunda, very large, 
fine flavored fruit, of a late variety, 50 cents per 
dozen; #2 per hundred. 
KAspBerry.—Philadelphia. 
greatest acquisition in the ras 
duced:; being remarkably productive, good size and 
flavor, and perfectly hardy. The product of this 
variety has been estimated at 200 bushels to the acre, 
Price of plants $1 50 per dozen; $8 per hundred. 
Clark and Duhring can also be recommended as 
being very large fruit and excellent flavor, $2 per 
dozen ; $15 per hundred. 
CurRANT.—Large Red Dutch, 82 per dozen; White 
Grape, Cherry, and Versaillaise, $2 50 per dozen. 
Go«seBERRY.—Houghton’s Seedling, $2 per dozen. 
English varieties, extra large fruit, $3 per dozen, I 


This we consider the 
eed line ever intro- 








BLACKBERRY.—Dorchester, the earliest variety, $1 
per dozen ; # per hundred. : 

Wiison’s Early, very large and fine, $2 per dozen; 
$10 per hundred. 

Kittatinny, large fruit, and ripens immediately 
after the Wilson, #1 50 per dozen ; $8 per hundred. 

GRAPE.—We eultivate all the leading varieties, 
and will furnish all the new varieties when they 
have been sufficiently tested so as to be recommend- 
ed; our stock of vines are true to name. 

Concord, the Grape for the million, perfectly hardy, 
and not subject to mildew. Catawba, Clinton, Creve- 
ling, Delaware, Hartford Prolific, Iona, Ives Seedling, 
Israela, Mazatawney, Martha, and Rebecca: Young 
vines from 25 to 60 cents each. Strong vines for 
pov Ft from $1 to $2 each, according to age 
and size, 


WINTER AND EARLY SPRING FLOWERING BULBOUS 
ROOTS. 

The most conspicuous and desirable among these 
are the bulbous-rooted section, such as the Hya- 
cinTH, TuLip, Crocus, Narcissus, JonQuvitL, ete. 
They are perfectly hardy, and can be planted out of 
doors in the autumn, from October to December, for 
early spring decoration of the Flower Garden, or 
planted in pots, and bloomed in the house during 
the winter, and nothing can exceed their beauty— 
cheering us during the dreary winter months with 
their bright blossoms and delicious odors. The Hya- 
cinth has become a general favorite, and can also be 
grown in water, for which purpose there are glasses, 
called Hyacinth glasses; a stand of these glasses, 
with the bulbs growing therein, is an attractive ob- 
ject for the parlor window. Mr. Dreer, the Florist, 
has issued his Annual Catalogue of Bulbs, and it 
contains the largest and best assortment of Bulbous 
roots, etc., ever presented to the public, Mr. H. A. 
Dreer having personally (while in Europe) made 
selections and additions of all really new and valu- 
able varieties, with full directions for their cultiva- 
tion, the forcing of Hyacinths in water, etc., which 
he will forward to all applicants who inclose a post- 
age stamp. 

Upon a remittance the plants will be forwarded by 
express. Address Henry A. Dreer, Seedsman and 
Florist, 714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

A MAN who had filed a petition for divorce, was 
informed by his counsel that his wife had filed a 
“cross petition,” asthe lawyers calledit. “ Across 

etition ! exclaimed the husband. “ That’s just 
a She never did a good-natured thing in her 

Do.tts.—A doll is one of the most imperious wants, 
and at the same time one of the most delicious in- 
stincts, of feminine childhood. To clean, clothe, 
adorn, dress, undress, dress again, teach, scold a 
little, nurse, lull, send to sleep, and imagine that 
something is somebody—the whole future of a wo- 
man is contained in this. While dreaming and prat- 
tling, making little trousseaux and cradles, while 
sewing little frocks and aprons, the child becomes a 
girl, the girl becomes a maiden, and the maiden a 
woman. The first child is a continuation of the last 
doll. Alittle girl without a dollis nearly as unhappy 
and quite as impossible as a wife without children, 

Prostness.—An old gentleman, whom we may 
call Prosy Very, was in the habit of meeting Douglas 
Jerrold, and pouring long pointless stories into his 
impatient ears. On one occasion res | related a 
long limp account of a stupid practical joke, con- 
cluding with the ‘rformation that the effect of the 
joke was so potent, “he really thought he should 

ave died with laughter.” 

“IT wish you had,” was Jerrold’s reply. 


Why is a person annoyed by a fool like one who 
falls into the sea? Because he is a man over-bored. 
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COTTAGE. 


Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H. Hopss & Son, Architects, 436 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 
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PR rindi - a peogacte ents the —- | which Captain Macheath, or Claude Duval, or any 
1 - e plans, it wi e observed, are i >] wor 

esmmetiens and apes, ond enaly coent-aiien other popular and _gentleman-like scoundrel would 

communication with the other. It is intended to be have approved. We read :— 

built of frame, and weather-boarded. The roof is to “Griffin, the late Duke of Ormond, lately sent for 

be covered with ornamental-cut shingles, or slate. | a taylor who lives opposite to Newgate, to measure 

The glass to be lozenge-shaped, and to have a middle | him for a suit of mourning. The taylor, thinking 

it his customer’s tricks at an end, im- 

1 mediately made the clothes and 

carried them to the cells, where 

Griffin very deliberately put them 

on, declaring he was never better 

a fitted, and paid many compliments 

. on the neatness of the cut, etc. 

| 7 The taylor, perceiving no over- 

tures of payment, reminded his 

c employer of his charge. Griffin, 

} turning round, replied, ‘ True, Mr. 

| | Taylor, your charge is moderate, 

— and I will put you in a way of 

Ss being paid. I know’ (continued 

= | the malefactor) ‘that you let out 

' your house at sixpense a head at 

every hanging bout; now, as I am 


on “shortly to be hanged—and you 
~\ know, Mr. Taylor, I am no com- 
moa rascal—I would advise you to 


raise your price to half a crown, 
‘If that won’t do, why, you may 

Nf 3 | have your clothes again; but Iam 

= =——5| determined first to be hanged in 
them.’” 

Nothing could, surely, have been 

ban, 06 eoamenene ae Boome wuts oF mee | handsomer; the compliment itself was worth the 

n or servants needed. Such buildings TP i 

do not look as well with rooms set back an equal dies. price of the “cloaths” to a man of sentiment. 

tance from the road, but they demand foliage to qt 

place them in proper association, This building an- AN eminent judge was for a time a clerk in a law- 

swers admirably for a summer residence, its plan er’s office, and, while there, was frequently annoyed 

being such that tire air has free access to every part. , the wife of his master requesting him to perform 

Its cost would be about #3000, with modern improve- | almost menial duties. Once this lady addressed him 

ments. All the plans that we submit are capable of | with: “ Pray, Mr. , as you are going out, will 

change in their elevation. | you be kind enough to stop in the market and order 

First Story.—P porch, 8 feet; H hall, 7 feet wide; | me a cauliflower? Or, stay, perhaps you would 
L library, 9 feet by 15 feet; P parlor, 16 feet by 22 | have no objection to bring it home with you?’ On 
































FIRST STORY, SECOND STORY. 





feet ; D dining-room, 14 feet by 20 feet; K kitchen, | his return he informed the worthy dame he had 
16 feet by 16 feet. performed her commands; that he had paid twelve 

Second Stwry.—B balcony, 8 feet by 10 feet; S Sit- ; cents for the cauliflower, and had hired a cab to 
ting-room, 9 feet by 15 feet; C principal chamber, 19 | bring it home. This was the last time he was sub- 
feet by 22 feet ; C chamber, 14 feet by 20 feet; B bed- | jected to such improper treatment. 


zoom 12 feet 6 inches by 7 feet 3 inches; B bed-room, — 
16 feet by 7 feet 3 inches. INDEPENDENCE.—To be truly and really independ- 
ent is to support ourselves by our own exertions. 
A Fictitiovs Duke.—The history of the fictitious — 
Duke of Ormond is quite a touching and, at the same LIBRARIES are the wardrobe of literature, whence 





time, amusing narrative. His end was, unfortu- men, properly informed, might bring forth some- 
nately, hanging; but he was to the last stanch to | thing for ornament, much for curiosity, and more 
his wicked principles, and behaved in a manner of | for use, 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. F 
A FAIRY TALE DRAMA, 
BY 8, ANNIE FROST. 
Characters, 

Kine Ciavupi0, King of Pleasantland, 
Queen AMABELLE, consort of KtinG CLAUDIO, 
Princess Viovterra, their daughter. 
Zor, PRINCESS VIOLETTA’s maid. 
CoppLe, PRINCESS VIOLETTA’S nursé. 
Corkum, Kina CLAuDIO’sS buller, 
PicKL&, @ page, 


CoURTIERS. 
Kine Lovesoy, King of Ventureland. 
({veEEN ROSALIND, consort of Kine LOVEJOY. 
Prince DARSALL, their son, 
HeRMAn, his attendant. 
FAIRIES. 
MIGNONETTE. 


ist Fairy. 
24 “ SILVER WAND. 


3d o Lieut or WING, 

4th * STARLIGHT. 

— HARMONIA, 

Gh GRACIBUSE, 

— = EsSPeRANCE, 

ma * Spitrine, afterwards DAME FILAGeE, 


Costumes, 


Kry@ CLavpro. Dress of black velvet. Closk of 
black velvet, trimmed with fur. Knee breeches and 
long black silk stockings; slippers with crimson 
bows. Powdered wig, gold crown, and sceptre. 

Queen AMABELLE, Dress of purple velvet, with 
long train; white satin petticoat, white gloves, and 
slippers. Powdered wig, gold crown, and fan. 

ViotettTa. Dress of pale blue satin; white satin 
petticoat, trimmed. Hair in long curls, and dressed 
with a wreath of white roses, White satin slippers 
and pearl jewels. 

Kine Lovesoy. Full suit of dark brown velvet. 
Golden crown and sceptre. 

Queen Rosattyp. Dress of green velvet over 
white satin petticoat. Crown and sceptre. 

Parnce DAREALL. Coat and breeches of dark blue 
velvet, trimmed with gold. Short cloak over one 
shoulder of black velvet, lined with white satin. 
Cap of dark blue velvet with white plume. Long 
white silk stockings, blue velvet slippers with gold 
buckles. White kid gloves. 

Fairies MiGnonette, SitverR WAND, LIGHT OF 
Wine, STARLIGHT, HARMONIA, GRACIEUSE, ESPE- 
Rance. Short dresses of tarletan, white and colored, 
covered with silver spangles. White satin slippers, 
wreaths of flowers. Wings of white gauze, silver- 
spangled wands with silver stars. 

Fainy Spirrire. Dress of scarlet silk with gold 
spangles. Gold-spangled wings of black gauze, 
crown of gold, scarlet slippers, gold-tipped wand, 

Herman. Full suit of claret-colored merino. 

Zor. Skirt of dark blue silk, white muslin waist 
with black velvet bodice. Slippers with scarlet 
bows, scarlet ribbons in hair. : 

Corkum. Full suit of brown, ‘ 

Pickie. Full suit of green. 

Coppie. Dress of brown stuff; white apron and 
high cap of white muslin; black lave mittens. 

Dams Firace. (Spitrine in disguise.) A large 
black cloak and hood worn over first dress. 

Covurtiers. Dresses of velvet, silk, and satin; 
flowers, jewels, large fans. 


Scena I.—The banquet hall of Kina CLaupio, A 
long table centre of stage set for nine persons, All 
the service must be magnificently covered with gold 
paper. A sideboard right of background with table 
service upon it, covered with silver paper. Centre of 
background a window with a long, heavy curtain be- 
fore it. At the head of the table, facing audience, a 
throne for two persons. Curtain rises, discovering 
CorkuM at the sideboard arranging golden goblets 
upon a waiter, Pickwtat the table arranging dishes. 


Pickle. (Counting plates.) There! One, two, three, 
four, five, six, seven. I say, Corkum, fairies are in 
luck to-day. For whom but a fairy would our good 
king have had a golden service made, such as their 
majesties alone have used before. 

Corkum. I hope they are all invited. Nothing 
will put a fairy in such a rage as being forgotten on 





a state occasion. And a fairy in a rage is no joke. 
There is no telling what harm one might do our 
sweet, darling, dear little princess. 

Pickle. Oh! they will all be here, never fear. 
Every herald in the realm has been at work to find 
cut all the ger fairies, and there were only 
seven. Hark! (Music behind the scenes.) 

Corkum. Hark! Their majesties are coming. 


Enter Kine Ciavupio and QueEN AMABELLE; o- 
ing them CovDLk, with a baby in her arms. Follow- 
ing CODDLE the courtiers and ladies. The king and 
queen take their places upon the throne; CoppLe 
stands at the right of stage, the courtiers and ladies 
stand behind the throne. 

King Claudio, Where is my faithful page, my 

Pickle? 

Pickle. Here, most gracious sire. 
King Claudio. Announce that we await our guests. 
Pickle, (Loudly.) King Claudio awaits his guests! 

(Low, sweet music behind the scenes. A chorus of fairies 

sing :— 

Air—Here we go round the barberry bush. 

On fairy wings, from fairy land! 

Hither we come, an elfin band! 

Blessings to throw with bounteous hand, 
Over King Claudio’s daughter ! 


Our will is good, our power is strong! 

We'll give good gifts, we’ll life prolong! 

We'll grant all we promise in our song, 
To great King Claudio’s daughter! 


Enter MIGNONETTE, SILVER W AND, LiGut or WING, 
STARLIGHT, HARMONIA, GRACIEUSE, ESPERANCE, 
dancing and singing. They form @ group around 
CopDLE, 


Coddle. (Showing the baby.) Will ee precious itty 
baby ook at ee booful fairy friends? 

King Claudio. Welcome, kind friends, welcome! 

Harmonia. We thank you, sire, for your kind in- 
vitation and welcome. 

Queen Amabelle. Will you be seated at the table, 
dear ladies? 

Gracieuse. Not till we bestow our gifts upen this 
lovely babe. 

Esperance, (Aside.) Whereis Spitfire? I hope she 
was not forgotten. If she should have been, there 
is no salting what she may do. I mean to hide, and 
see how things are going before 1 bestow my gift. 
(Hides behind window curtain.) 

Coddle. Oh! de bessin, de darling! 
dear dood fairies doin to div de baby? 

Fairies, (Singing in chorus.) 


What are ze 


Air—Here we go round the barberry bush. 

On fairy wings, from fairy land! 

Hither we come, an elfin band! 

Blessings to throw with bounteous hand, 
Over King Claudio’s daughter. 


Mcgnonette. I with beauty gift the lass. 
Silver Wand. I grant in wit that she surpass, 
am of Wing. Graceful as the waving grass 
All, Shall be King Claudio’s daughter. 
Starlight. In the dance she shall excel. 
Harmonia. She shali play and sing as well. 
Gracieuse. And an artist by my spell 

All. Shall be King Claudio’s daughter. 


Enter SPIT¥IRe. 


Spitfire. Vastly pretty, upon my word! So, King 
Claudio, when every other fairy in the realm is in- 
vited to your christening feast, I am forgcetten. 

King Claudio. Dear, dear! my dear, kind fairy, I 
am sure I don’t know how it happened. Pickle, set 
a place for our new guest. 

Pickle, Yes, sir. (Takes a silver plate and goblet 
from sideboard.) I willsetaplace atonce. ( Aside.) 
Oh, dear, dear! here’s a pretty mess. 

Spitfire. So! all the rest are to have gold, and I 
am to have silver. I’ll not stay to be so insulted. 

Queen Amabelle, Oh! do stay,madam. My service 
shall be yours. Do not go. 

Spitfire. I will go. But, first, I’ll give my gift to 
the baby. When she is fifteen years old, she shall 
prick her hand with a spindle and die. 

All, Oh! oh! oh! Don’t, dear, good madam, don’t 
say so! 

Spitfire. I will say so. You will learn after this 
not to insult a fairy. [Ezit SpiTFiRe. 

All, (Crying.) Oh, dear! oh, dear! The sweet, 
pretty, darling baby! 
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Esperance. (Coming forward.) How fortunate that 
I have not bestowed my gift. (Singing.) 
Air, same as the others. 
Stay an instant, do not weep! 
I can change her death to sleep! 
And while slumbering safely keep, 
Great King Claudio’s daughter! 


As Spitfire wills, she ’ll wounded be, 

And must sleep a century. 

Then a prince must set her free, 
Great King Claudio’s daughter! 

King Claudio. Wounded by a spindle! Pickle! 

Pickle. Here, your majesty. 

King Claudio, Send forth our heralds over all the 
land, to proclaim that every spindle must be imme- 
diately burned, Any one found using or even own- 
ing a spindie from this day to be instantly put to 
death. 

Pickle. I fly to obey your commands. 

(Ezit PICKLE. 

King Claudio. And, now, good friends, to dinner. 

Fairies, (Singing.) On fairy wings, from fairy 
land! ete. [Curtain falls. 
Scene Il.—A small room, In one corner a spinning- 

wheel. Curtain rises, discovering SPitT¥FiRt, dis- 

guised as an old woman, spinning. A sofa cenire of 
background. 

Spitfire. So, this is pretty Princess Violetta’s birth- 
day, and all the spindles in the kingdom were 
burned fifteen years ago. We'll see, great king, 
if you can thwart a fairy in that way. 

Enter VioLeTta and Zor, 

Zoe. What a funny little room, and, oh! what a 
dear old woman, . 

Violetta. I aim so tired of all ths dancing and music, 
Zoe! Oh, dear, Goody, what are you doing? 

Spitfire. Spinning, my pretty dear. 

Violetta. Spinning? Oh, how pretty! 
try. 

Spitfire. I am afraid you will hurt yourself. 

Violetta. Oh, do let me try. See, Zoe, is it not 
pretty work? O Goody, please let me try. 

Spitfire. Well, honey, if you insist upon it. (Hands 
Viovetra the spindle.) 

Violetta,. See, Zoe, how nicely I willspin? Oh! 

Zoe. What is the matter? 

Violetta, Ihave hurt my hand. Itis numb! Sois 
my arm! my head swims! (Faints on oafe.) 

Zoe. She is fainting! (Cailing.) elp! help! 
Princess Violetta faints! 

Spitfire. Bring her to, if you can. (Laughs.) It 
is a long faint, my fair princess. [Ezit SpITFIRE, 

Zoe. Oh, the hateful old hag! Dear princess, do 
look up. Help! help! 

Enter PIcK.eE. 

Pickle. Who calls for help? 

Zoe. The Princess Violetta has hurt her hand and 
fainted. Send for the court physician. 

Pickle. What doIsee? Aspindle! Oh! eh! oh! 


Enter Kine CLavpIo, QuEEN AMABELLE, CORKUM, 
and courtiers. 

King Claudio. What is the matter? A spindle! 

Queen Amabelle, A spindle! , 

(All Weep.) 
Enter ESPERANCE. 

Esperance. It is of no use to weep. Princess Vio- 
letta must take a nap for a hundred years. 

All, A hundred years! 

Esperance. And in order that she may not feel 
lonely when she awakes, you must all keep her com- 
pany inhernap. (Waves her wand and sings.) 

Air—We’re all a nodding! 
For a hundred years you must siumber, now, 
And you cannot help it, so you needn’t make a row; 
You soon will snore, anc the years roll by, ° 
So sing a chorus as a sort of lullaby. 
All, (Singing)— 
We’re all a nodding, nid, nid nodding 
We're all a nodding, in great King Claudio’s court. 
Esperance— 
The palace walls, I will safely keep, 
And see that nobody disturbs you in your sleep; 
Get ready, then, to close your eyes, 
Let every one tumble down and slumber where he 
lies. 

All, (Falling dewn.)— 

We’re alla nodding, nid, nid nodding, 
We're ail a nodding, a sleepy, sleepy court. 


Do let me 


All. A spindle, 


Esperance— 
When the time is past, and your nap is o’er, 
You'll all wake up again, as lively as before ; 
eerie ‘°° igs alla aon ee 
i e time is over that completes the magic ° 
All, (Very sleepily.)— : sian 
We’re all a nodding, nid, nid nodding, 
We’re all a nodding (very faintly), a nodding off to 
sleep. [Curtain falls. 


Scene IIIl.—she court of Kine Lovesoy. Curtain 
rises, discovering Kina LoveJsoy and QU&EN Rosa- 
LIND seated upon a throne, courtiers standing round 
the throne. 


King Lovejoy. What detains our son? Having our 
permission to start upon the strange enterprise com- 
manded by his fairy godmother, he should be here 
to take leave of us, 

Queen Rosalind, What can this expedition be? Es- 
perance was so very mysterious about it, that I can- 
not at all comprehend it. 

King Lovejoy. But all was to be explained to-day 
when our son starts on his journey. 


Enter Prince DAREALL and HERMAN, 


Prince Dareall. (Kneeling and kissing the hands of 
the king and queen.) Lam ready, sire, for my journey. 
Where am I to go? 

- King Lovejoy. Have yeu not seen your godmother, 
Esperance? 

Prince Dareall, Not to-day. 
where I am to journey? 

King Lovejoy. Not yet. She will certainly be here 
very soon, 


Has she not told you 


Enter ESPERANCE, 


Esperance. My dear godson, are you all ready for 
your journey? 

Prince Dareall. All ready, my good godmother. 
May I now inquire where I am to go? 

, ~~ ecee You may. You are to go to Pleasant- 
and, 

King Lovejoy. Pleasantland! Pleasantland! That 
is a country of which I never heard before. 

Esperance, It ceased to exist one hundred years ago, 
It is for you, my prince, to call it to life again. You 
wil! find there a wife— 

All, A wife! 

Esperance, A princess who has slept one hundre 

years, 

. Prince Dareall, But, my dear godmotker, a wife one 
hundred years old is not at all to my taste. She 
must be a perfect old hag. 

Esperance. Am I an old hag? 

All, No, no! 

Esperance. And yet I was seven nundred on my 
last birthday. 

Queen Rosalind, Then this princess is a fairy? 

Esperance. No, but she is protected by a fairy 
spell, and will waken, when our prince kisses her, 
just fifteen years old. 

Prince Dareall. May 1 inquire if she is pretty? 

Esperance. Beautiful. She is also amiable and ac- 
complished, graceful, witty, and charming in every 
way. 

Prince Dareall. 1am all impatience to start. Tell 
me, my dear godmother, how shall I find this Plea- 
santland? 

Esperance. Herman! 
accompany the prince. 

Herman, I am all ready, madam. 

Esperance. Upon that paper you will find each 
day’s journey set down. Follow the directions ex- 
actly, end in three days you will arrive in Pleasant- 
land. Upon the third day you will see before you 
what will appear like a dense wood with the turrets 
of a palace peeping over the tops of the trees. This 
is Pleasantland. 

Prince Dareall. How do we reach the palace? 

Esperance. When you approach, the trees will open 
to make a path for you. The woods are merely a 
protection during Princess Violetta’s nap. When 
she awakens they will disappear, and the kingdom 
be again what it was one hundred years ago. But 
the day is wearing away; itis time you were upon 
your journey. 

King Lovejoy. Hasten, my son. I long to greet my 
daughter-in-law. 

Queen Rosalind. I, too, am all impatience to see 
this beautiful princess. All shall be prepared for 
her reception when you return, dear son. 

Prince Dereali. 1 obey you. Come, Herman! 


(Giving a paper.) You will 





Herman. Ready, my prince. 
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All, (Singing.) Air—Dizey. 


He’s off, he’s off for Pleasantland, 
For Pleasantland, for Pleasantland, 
He’s off, he’s off for Pleasantland, 
To find a sleeping beauty. 
[Curtain falls. 


Scene IV.—Same as Scene II. All sleeping soundly, 
lying as when the curtain fell. Soft music, then a 
sound of footsteps behind the scenes. 


Prince Dareall. (Behind the scenes.) Here’s a door, 
Herman, 


Enter Prince DAREALL and HERMAN. 
Herman. And here is another room full of sleepers. 
Prince Dareail, I really begin to feel drowsy my- 

self. (Yawns.y 

Herman, Even the horses are sleeping in their 
stalls. I peeped into the kitchen; the cook slept 
with an unplucked fowl suspended in her hand, the 
scullion slept with the unwashed dish in her lap, the 
very monkey turning the spit was fast asleep. 

Prince Dareall, But where is the princess? 

Herman. Look! look, my prince! eure that is 
the lovely princess upon the sofa, How beautiful 
she is! 

Prince Dareall. That must be my beautiful bride. 
(Approaches the sofa.) Oh, my beautiful princess, I 
pray youawaken! She does not move. (Touches Vio- 
LeETTA’s hand.) O Herman, will she ever awaken? 

Herman. Diwnot your godmother bid you waken 
her with a kiss? 

Prince Dareall, True. I wonder if that old gentie- 
man in the crown is my future father-in-law. 

Herman, And here is mamma! (Approaching Zor.) 
I wonder, now, who this is. With your permission, 
prince, I will try the power of my lips here. 

Prince Dareall, With all my heart. Now. (Kneels 
beside VioLuTTa.) Awake my beautiful bride. (Kisses 
her.) 


Have you come at last? 

Prince Dareall. How! You expected me? 

Violetta, Esperance told me you would come. 

Herman, Wonderful! I’lltry my luck now. (Kisses 
Zor.) 

Zoe. (Waking suddenly.) Impudence! (Bozres Her- 
MAN’S ears.) Who are you, sir? You are wonder- 
fully familiar. . 

Herman. 1 imagine I was not expected. 

King Claudio. (Yawning.) Ah-a-a-a-h—y-a-a-h,. 

Queen Amabelle. (Yawning.) Dear me, I believe I 
have been asleep. 

Corkum, (Yawning.) Ah! Is it possible I have 
been asleep in the presence of the king and queen? 

Pickle. (Yawning) Ugh! I feel asif I had hada 
long nap. 

All. (Yawning, and rising.) Ah—ya-a-a-h. 

Prince Dareall. (Leading VioLetTTa forward.) Rise 
my princess. (Advances to Kine CLAUDIO.) Sire, t 
trust you feel refreshed after your nap? 

King Claudio. Thank you! Pray, may I inquire 
who you are, young sir? 

Prince Dareali. 1 am Prince Dareall, sire, the only 
son of King Lovejoy, of Ventureland. 

King Claudio. Never heard of him, 

Queen Amabelle, Ventureland is not on the map, 


Enter ESPERANCE, 

Esperance. You mean it was not there a hundred 
years ago, Queen Amabelle. Things have changed 
since then. This is my godson, King Claudio, I 
commend him to your majesty. 

King Claudio. Why—why—dear me. You don’t 
mean to say we’ve been asleep a hundred years? 

Esperance. One hundred years, one hour and five 
minutes by the great hall clock. 

Queen Amabelle, And this is your godson? 

Esperance. And your son-in-law. I answer for his 
high birth, high breeding, and good morals. 

Herman, (To Zot.) Won't you speak to me? 
Come, your princess smiles upon my prince, and he 
will carry her off to Ventureland. Smile upon me, 
and accompany her. 

Zoe. (Smiling.) Icertainly must folHow the princess, 

Esperance. The hundred years are over. 

All, (Singing.) 

Air—King of the Cannibal Islands, 
We'll all get up and stir about! 
Get up, and let our yoiess out! 
Hurry and scurry and move about! 

The hundred years are over. 





We've been asleep a century, 

But once again from slumber free, 

Who so merry and gay as wet? 
The hundred years are over. 


The happy pair have met at last, 

The fairy spell that overcast 

Their youthful love is gone and past, 
The hundred years are over. 


Good luck attend their wedding day, 

Joy to the bride and groom alway, 

Care and trouble keep away, 

The hundred years are over. 
[Curtain falle.] 
Tue NaMz or Gop IN FortTy-E1GHT LANGUAGES — 

On one oceasion, as Louis Burger, the well-known 
author and philologist, was walking in the Avenue 


| des Champs Elysées, he heard a familiar voice ex- 


| clsining, “Buy some nuts of a poor man, sir; 
or 


| twent 


a penny!” He looked up and recognized 
his old barber. 

“ What! are you selling nuts?” said he. 

“ Ah, sir, I have been unfortunate.” 

“¢ But this is no business for a man like you.” 

‘Oh, sir, if you could only tell me of something 
better to do,” returned the barber, with a sigh. 

Burger was touched. He reflected a moment; 
then, Pseagey | a leaf from his memorandum-book, he 
wrote for a few moments, and handed it to the man, 
saying: “ Take this to a printing-office, and havea 
hundred copies struck off; here is the money to pay 
for it. Geta license from the Prefecture of Police 
and sell them at two cents a copy, and you will 
have bread on the spot. The strangers who visit 
Paris cannot refuse this tribute to the name of God, 
printed in so many different ways.” 

The barber did as he was bid, and was always seen 
in the entrance to the Exposition, seMing the fol- 


| lowing hand-bill :— 
Violetta, (Opening her eyes.) Is it you, my prince? | 


| Celtic and Old Gallic, Diu. 
| French, Dieu. 


Hebrew, Elohim or Eloah.| Olala tongue, Dew. 
Chaldaic, Elah, German and Swiss, Golt. 
Assyrian, Eliah. Flemish, Goed. 

Syriac and Turkish, Alah.| Dutch, Godt, 

™ = Alla, English and Old Saxon, 
Arabic, Allah. God. 

Language of the Magi, | Teutonic, Goth. 

Orsi. | Danish and Swedish, Gut, 
Old Egyptian, Teut. Norwegian, Gud, 
Armorian, Teuti. Slavic, Buch. 

Modern Egyptian, Tenn. | Polish, Bog. 
Greek, Theos. | Polacca, Bung. 
Cretan, Thios. | Lapp, Jubinal. 
£olian, and Doric, Ilos. | Finnish, Jumala, 
Latin, Deus Runic, As. 

Low Latin, Diez. Pannonian, Istu. 
Zemblian, Fetizo. 
Hindostanee, Rain. 
Coromandel, Brama, 
Tartar, Magatal. 
Persian, Sire. 
Chinese, Prussa. 
Japanese, Goezur. 


Spanish, Dios. 
Portuguese, Deos. 
Old German, Diet. 
Provencal, Diou. 
Low Breton, Doue, 
Italian, Dio. Madagascar, Zannar. 
Irish, Die. Peruvian, Puchocamae, 


. A few days after Burger met the barber. 

“Well,” said he, “has the holy nax.e of God 
brought you good luck?” 

“Yes, indeed, sir. I sell on an average a hundred 
copies a day, at two cents each, or two dollars; but 
the strangers are generous; some give me ten cents, 
and others twenty. I have even received half a 





| dollar for a copy; so that, all told, I am making five 


dollars a ~ a 
* Five dollars a day?” 
“ Yes, sir; thanks to rose kindness.” 
“The deuce !? thought Burger, as he walked away. 
“If I were not a literary man, | would turn peddler 


| or publisher; there is nothing so profitable as selling 





the learning or wit of others.” 


Tue Emperor of Russia gets 825,000 salary a day ; 
the Sultan, $18,000; Napoleon, $14,219; the Emperor 
of Austria, $10,050; the King of Prussia, #8210; Vic- 
tor Emmanuel, $6340; Victoria, 6270; Leopold of 
Belgium, $1643, and President Grant, $68 50. 

WHEN does an M. ©. display the most physical 
strength? When he moves the house. 

How much does a fool weigh generally! A sim- 
ple-ton, 
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Dr. Bowp'Tca, in his argument for the contagious 
character of consumption, contributes the following 
leaf from his professional experience :— 


“It was our fortune to attend a man slowly dying 
of consumption, who, while hopelessly and help- 
lesaly ill, was devotedly cared for by his wife, who 
at the time felt herself, and seemed to be, in perfect 
health. Years after her husband’s death, sand when 
she was bravely battling against the disease, which 
commenced its insidious attacks immediately subse- 
quent to his death, she related to me the following 
fact, but only on my definite inquiries as to how in- 
timate her relations had been with him during his 
iliness, It seems that often, in wintry nights, that 
faithful woman would arise from the side of her 
husband, who was lying with his dress drenched 
with the chilling sweat of increasing disease, and 
would persuade him to take her warm clothing and 
to lie down in the dry, warm place she had just left 
while, simply throwing a blanket over it, she would 
take the spot that had been previously occupied by 
him! Upon our expressing a horror at the thought 
of the danger she had run, and which apparently had 
told with so much power upon her, she quietly re- 
marked that she knew at the time the danger she 
was ineurring. She had no thought of danger to 
herself, and only of her husband’s comfort! ‘ But,’ 
added she, ‘I then got what I have never recovered 
from.’ A certain vitality seemed to go out of her; 
and though her nature contended for many years 
against the encroachments of the disease, she finally 
died, always believing that she had taken consump- 
tion from her husband, but with a certain martyr- 
like joy that such had really been the fact.” 


A Hint To Youne Women.—Young women, trust- 
not to uncertain riches, but prepare yourselves for 
every emergency in life. Learn to work, and be not 
dependent on servants to make your bread; sweep 
your own floors, and darn your o:vn stockings. 
Above all, do not esteem too lightly those honorable 
young men who sustain themselves and their aged 
parents by the work of their own hands, while you 
caress and receive into your company those idle 
popinjays, who never lift a finger tc help themselves 
as long as they can keep body and soul together, and 
get funds sufficient to live in fashion. 





INFLUENCE OF Mousic.—An excellent clergyman, 
possessing much knowledge of human nature, in- 
structed his large family of daughters in the theory 
and practice of music. They were all observed to 
be! exceedingly amiable and happy. A friend in- 
quired if there was xny secret in his mode of educa- 
tion. He replied, ‘* When anything disturbs their 
temper I say to them, ‘Sing ;’ and if I hear them 
apeak against any person I call them to sing to me; 
and so they have sung away all causes of discontent 
and every disposition to scandal.” 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


Avpress “Fashion Editress, care L. A. Godey, 
agen ra Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Edi- 

ess. 

No order attended to unless the cash accompa- 
nies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
& post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

Mrs. J. W. 8S.—Sent articles July 20th. 

W.5S. C.—Sent pattern 20th. 

Mrs. J. R. W.—Sent pattern 20th. 

irs. T. D. K.—Sent pattern 20th. 

J. A. S.—Sent pattern 20th. 

C. C, K.—Sent articles 30th. 

Mrs. J. B.—Sert paper 30th. 

Mr. J. A.—Sent box by express 30th. 

Mrs. H. E. B.—Sent pattern August 4th. 

Miss E. A. F.—Sent hair braid 4th, 

Mrs, U. C. E.—Sent pattern 10th, 





Mrs. M. L. C.—Sent pattern 10th. 

Mrs. J. C. T. B.—Sent pattern by express 10th. 

Miss J. M. J. C.—Sent slipper pattern 12'h. 

Miss R. E.—Sent silk and buttons 12th. 

Mrs. W. J. B.—Sent pattern 18th. 

Miss K. S.—Sent articles 18th. 

Mrs. E. P. L.—Sent pomade 18th. 

L. M. M.—Sent ribbon 18th. 

Lillie and May.—* Almond Blossoms” was con- 
cluded in the July number. 

A Subscriber.—We do not know where these ma- 
terials can be procured. The secret process is known 
only to those engaged in the business. 

A Constant Reader.—If we can procure a charade 
of the character you inquire for we shall publish it. 
2. Directions for skeleton leaves have been pub- 
lished in several back numbers of the Book. 

A Reader.—1. We refer you to an article on page 
369, April number, as to the proper method of man- 
aging your hair; it requires health. 2 Keep the 
system in proper order. Wedo not recommend any 
of the advertised remedies. 

Spurious. We cannot inform you 

Sioa, H. A. J.—Lead combs cost $1 70, including 
postage. 

S. C. G.—We never answer such questions; and 
are surprised that any one should suppose that we 
would hazard the reputation of the Book by giving 
advice on such a point. 

Jane.—It is not considered good taste to converse 
on your everyday business when pleasure is the 
object of the assemblage. 

Mary.—Speak as little in public of the perfection 
of your husband and children as possible. 

Maria.—Providing the gentleman is a friend of the 
family. 

Jessie.—-As a rule, young ladies who are very eager 
to obtain lovers are those who fail in the att«mpt. 

.T. B., M.S. C., Mrs. J. R. V. A., K.S.8S., and 
A Young Housekeeper, will please accept our thaaks 
for receipts. 

Ada.—A pink bonnet would not be suitable fora 
person with red hair. 

F. H.—Please yourself in the matter; you know 
his disposition. 

Emma.—We cannot give you directions for bleach- 
ing the hair. Better let it alone. 

FE. A. D.—Late hours are decidedly injurious to 
health and beauty. The complexion fades and be- 
comes yellow. 

Lucy.—Quite right. Your letter exhibits a proper 
knowledge of the subject. 

Laura.--Pyramus was a youth of Babylon, who 
became enamored of Thisbe, a beautifui virgin, who 
dwelt in the neighborhood. The flame was mutual, 
and the two lovers, whom ‘their parents forbad to 
marry, reguiarly received each other’s addresses 
through the chink of a wall which separated their 
houses. After the most solemn vows of sincerity, 
they both agreed to elude the vigilance of their 
friends, and to meet one another at the tomb of 
Ninus, under a white mulberry tree, without the 
walls of Babylon. Thisbe came first to the appointed 

»lace, but the sudden arrival of a lioness frightened 
er away; and as she fled to a neighboring care, she 
dropped her veil, which the lioness found and be- 
smeared with blood. Pyramus soon arrived. He 
found Thisbe’s veil all bloody, and concluding that 
she had been torn to pieces by the wild beasts of the 
place, he stabbed himself with his sword. Thisbe, 
when her fears were vanished, returned from the 
cave, and at the sight of the dying Pyramus she fell 
upon the sword which stilt reeked with his blood 
This tragical scene happened under a white mub 
berry tree, which, as the poets mention, was stained 
with the blood of the lovers, and ever after bore 
fruit of the color of blood. 





Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may 
desire it, with the charge of a small percentage for 
the time and research required. Springand autuma 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, maatil- 
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lns, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste; and boxes or packages 
forwarded by express to any part of the country. 
For the last, distinct direetions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the — exrpen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be ac- 
countable for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accom- 
panied by a note of the height, complexion, and 
general style of the person, on which much depends 
in choice. 

The Publisher of the LApy’s Boox has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of the trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editor does not know. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final, 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 


Fig. 1.—Dinner-dress of Metternich green silk. 
The skirt is trimmed with a row of fringe, headed 
by five narrow satin folds. High corsage; coat 
sleeve. Overdress of black lace, looped up with 
satin bows in the back. 

Fig. 2.—Walking-iress of purple silk, made with 
one skirt. The bottom is edged with a ruffle, headed 
by a fluting, bands of satin fastened with buttons, 
and another fluting. Tight-fitting polonaise, form- 
ing an.upper skirt in the back, trimmed with satin 
and Iace. The front is like a vest. White velvet 
bonnet, trimmed with point applique lace, purple 
inside. 

Fig. 3.—Walking-suit of Havana brown. The 
dress is made of poplin, with one skirt trimmed with 
quillings in the back fastened with rosettes. lush 
cloak, tight-fitting, cut in points, and trimmed with 
satin. Brown velvet bonnet, trimmed with satin, 
white flowers inside. 

Fig. 4.—Visiting-dress of blue silk, made with two 
skirts. The underskirt is trimmed with three puffs 
of satin edged with white lace. The upper skirt is 
looped up and trimmed with white lace. Plain 
corsage, trimmed with satin and lace. White lace 
bonnet, trimmed with blue. 

Fig. 5.—Dress of pearl-colored poplin, trimmed 
with two narrow green fluted ruffles. The back of 
the skirt is formed of ruffles and puffs. Short jacket, 
trimmed with a ruffle and leaves of green velvet, 
which also trim the front breadth of the dress. Hat 
of white silk, trimmed with green. 

Fig. 6.—Costume for a little girl. Underskirt of 
blue and gray striped satin. Overskirt of gray pop- 
lin, trimmed with blue. The corsage is low square, 
with white waist under it. White hat, with blue 
and green feather. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE, 

Fig. 1—Dress of gray silk poplin, made with a 
mantle of the same. The skirt of dress is trimmed 
with one silk ruche. The mantle is trimmed with 
biack lace edging, insertion, and ribbon bows. Gray 
silk bonnet, trimmed with blue satin and a blue 
feather. 

Fig. 2.— Walking-dress of Havana brown silk, 
made with two skirts. The lower one is trimmed 
with a cross-cut band of the silk, piped each side 
with satin. The upper skirt is puffed in the back, 
with sash ends at the side and back, trimmed with 
bands to correspond with skirt. Plain corsage; fan 
bow in the back. Brown hat, trimmed with scarlet 
berries. 

Fig. 3.—Evening-dress of white muslin, made with 





two skirts. 
is puffed on the edge. 
of blue silk, fastened at one side. 
hair. 

Fig. 4.—Walking-suit of green silk poplin. The 
skirt is trimmed with bands of the same, piped with 
velvet. The jacket forms the upper skirt; it is 
puffed in the back, and trimmed with velvet and 
black lace. Bonnet of green velvet, trimmed with 
lace and pink roses. 

Fig. 5.—Black silk suit, made with two skirts. 
The under skirt is trimmed with bands of satin put 
on bias; the upper skirt is puffed in the back, and 
fastened with bands and bows of satin; itis trimmed 
with satin ruches. Jacket cut short in back, and 
trimmed with ruches. Black hat, trimmed with 
scarlet velvet. 


The lower one is puffed ; the upper one 
Low square corsage. Scarf 
Blue ribbon in 


SECOND SIDE, 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Back and front view of Metternich 
mantle. For some time past long scarf shawls of 
all descriptions have been put away and not seen 
daylight, as the present style of costume quite pre- 
cludes them from being worn in their simple form. 
But, recently, several modistes have introduced 
more than one way of arranging them, so as to look 
in character with the puffs and frills that the eye 
now seeks for whenever a walking figure is seen 
advancing. The plan we now illustrate is a creation 
of a Parisian modiste: it isan Indian shawl arranged 
into a Metternich mantle without being cut, so that 
when Fashion again veturns to more simple styles, 
the shawl that has been transformed into the Met- 
ternich mantle can be restored toits primitive form, 

Fig. 3.—Isabeau bodice. This bodice, of black or 
colored silk, is cut low and square, and ornamented 
with a deep lace border, standing up like old-fash- 
ioned collarettes. Short sleeves, puffed, trimmed 
with two lace borders. Sash with wide lappets, and 
bow of a new shape. 

Fig. 4.—Infant’s dress, en ftablier, made of fine 
Nainsook muslin. The front is composed of me- 
dallions of work divided by lace insertion. Work 
edged with lace finishes the sides. 

Fig. 5.—Sacque dress, with yoke, for a little girl, 
made of cambric muslin, and trimmed with narrow 
worked edging. 

Fig. 6.—Jacket without sleeves, made of black 
velvet, embroidered in colored silks or gold thread. 

Fig. 7.—Chemise with yoke and sleeve cut in one, 
edged with narrow work. 

Fig. 8.—The new crinolines with tournures neces- 
sitate a new model for underskirts. This one its 
admirably adapted to the new system of jupons; it 
is very full and train-shaped at the back, while in 
front it remains perfectly plain. Our pattern is 
made of white long-cloth, and trimmed with a deep 
flounce put on with a heading, and round the bottom 
of which there is a narrower flounce put on witha 
stitched cross strip. 

Figs. 9 and 10.—Dress strap. This strap consists 
of a plait of six lengths of round black silk elastic. 
Fig. 9 shows an end and portion of the plait ina 
rather reduced size. The round end is worked with 
three pieces only of the elastic. This round loop, 
when worked, measures one and a quarter inch long; 
then a plait twenty-eight or thirty inches long, with 
the six cords of elastic, is continued from this. Each 
length requires two and a half yards of elastic. An 
oval button aiso is needed to fasten through the 
loop; and two little tassels attached to the cord 
ornament the fastening. 

Fig. 11.—Night-dress for a lady, made in sacque 
shape, with gores extendimg up in the neck. The 
neck and wrists are edged with embroidery, 
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Figs 12 and 14.—Louis XV. bodice, front and back 
view. This bodice is made of velvet, trimmed with 
satin; itcan also be made of the same material as 
the dress if desired. 

Fig. 13.—White cashmere fichu. This pretty fichu 
of white cashmere is trimmed with cross strips of 
blue satin, and with narrow blue silk fringe. At the 
back there are small revers of blue satin, edged with 
fringe. The stand-up collar and rouud waistband 
are ornamented with small loops of blue satin. The 
fichu is lined with white foulard. 

Fig. 15.—Infant’s shirt, made of linen cambric, 
and trimmed with lace insertion and edging. A 
colored ribbon is run through the insertion. 

Figs. 16 and 17.—Diaper cover, for child, made of 
lin2n or muslin, Fig. 16 shows the cover open, and 
Fig. 17 the shape when worn. 

Fig. 18.—Infant’s bib, made of one piece and fast- 
ened in the back. It is made of piqué, embroidered 
with white. 

Fig. 19.—Curl chignon, with Gordian knot. 

Fig. 20.—The Numide eollar is made of two rows 
of Valenciennes lace, headed by a quilling of rose- 
colored satin ribbon, finished in front by a bow of 
the same. This collar can be worn over a surplice 
or a high neck dress, 

Fig. 21.—Rosettes are now very fashionable for 
trimming dresses. Our model is made of satin rib- 
bon, finished by a button in the centre, and long 
ends cf bound satin. . 

Fig. 22.—Tape trimming. 

Fig. 23.—Apron for a girl from three to five. The 
model is made of white piqué, braided with scarlet, 
the edge being festooned in buttonhole stitch, with 
s‘arlet wool. Brown Holland might also be used, 
and black braid substituted for scarlet. 





HATS AND BONNETS. 
(See Engravings, Page 304.) 

Fig. 1.—The Ruy Blas hat. One long black ostrich 
feather, a black aigrette, a spray of red roses, and 4 
bow and lappets of black gros-grain ribbon, form the 
trimming of this black tulle hat. 

Fig. 2.—The Elinor bonnet, of white silk and 
bloade, This very dressy bonnet is ornamented 
with a spray of roses, and with a small bird. The 
lappets are fastened with a rosette of white blonde 
and satin. Narrow white satin strings are tied at 
the back. 

Fig. 3.—The Orsina bonnet, of black tulle and 
blonde, trimmed with a diadem of roses, with buds 
and foliage, and with bows of black ribbon. The 
long lappets are fastened in front with a bow. 

Fig. 4.—The Abigail bonnet. This bonnet is made 
of green silk, and trimmed with rouleaux of green 
silk and black lace three inches deep. The rouleaux 
and lace form the strings, which are fastened in 
front under a bow of green ribbon. A bird’s head, 
upor a spray of tinted foliage, is placed in front, and 
loops of green ribbon at the side. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 

Our store windows begin to look gay with the 
gorgeous and brilliant colors adapted to fall and 
winter wear, The plain rich colors are relieved by 
plaids of the most brilliant colors; these are seen in 
dress goods, cloakings, and ribbons; the latter, espe- 
cially those intended for sashes, being of the most 
beautiful and varied colors. One we especialiy ad- 
mired was of the gayest colors mixed with blocks of 
white; the ribbon was three-eighths of a yard wide, 
one side being finished with a fringe, which was 
woven on it. These wide ribbons have to be made 





into a bow, with a piece of narrow ribbon to go 
around the waist, as constantly tying them so soon 
spoils the freshness of them. Plaids, cloths, and 
different kinds of cioakings are very much worn for 
carriage wraps; green and blue are the favorite 
colors for ladies, the gayer colors for children. Plaid 
satins and silks are used for underskirts and cording 
to black or plain-colored goods. 

Suits still continue popular. For travelliag, the 
dress with two skirts, one forming the underskirt 
the other prettily draped over it, is the best style, 
for ashort dress is never as graceful without drapery, 
and a tight-fitting paleftot or jacket of the same ma- 
terial is certainly the most suitable sort of mantle. 
One of the plaid wraps before spoken of is added 
where extra warmth is required. 

For lingerie, we should advise the plain white 
marin collar, buttoning on to the habit skirt, and 
the plain cuffs to match, buttoning on to the sleeves, 
as they admit of being changed several times a day 
in the course of the journey, and, when steam en- 
gines and dusty roads are in question, this is a great 
advantage. 

For walking suits, nothing can be made too elabo- 
rate; they are the costume now worn for visiting and 
promenade, and consequently are made of the richest 
and most costly fabrics. 

We have seen some costumes for children that 
were pretty, of which we will now speak. For a 
little girl of ten years old, a dress of gray silk pop- 
lin, trimmed with very small flounces of plaid silk 
pinked out round the edge; a cross-band of plaid silk 
loops up the skirt at the back into a sort of boufiant. 
In front the silk trimming forms a small rounded 
apron. On the bodice a plaid silk fluting simulates 
braces, and a sash of the material is tied at the side. 
For about the same aged girl a dress of blue and 
green striped Sultane. The skirt is trimmed with 
several narrow flounces; a large blue sash has a bow 
with many loops at the back. The bodice is orna- 
mented with a bertha of blue silk, crossed in front 
like a fichu, and edged with a Tom Thumb fringe. 
The sleeves are puffed. Pretty little coftumes of 
piqué (for children from three to four years) havea 
faise hem scalloped out and worked with red wool. 
The,jacket, plain basques in front with bouffants at 
the back, under which there is a border scalloped out 
and worked like the hem. A small square pelerine 
is trimmed to correspond, and so are the sleeves, 
which are finished off by a scalloped border at the 
elbow. For little boys no less coquettishly dressed, 
there are costumes of sky gray cashmere, trimmed 
with scarlet. The trousers are fastened under the 
knee and edged round the bottom and upon the outer 
seam with wide scarlet woollen braid. They are 
slit open a short distance at the bottom, and orna- 
mented with a scarlet rosette. A smali waistcoat of 
gray cashmere, with small scarlet revers, is fastened 
with buttons of the brighter color. The jacket is 
also ornamented with scarlet revers and buttons, 
Other costumes of black and gray speckled cloth, 
consist of the short blouse and trousers. They are 
trimmed with colored or black braid. 

As equestrian parties are very popular this month, 
it would be well to give a few hints on riding cos- 
tumes, Ladies’ cloth is the favorite material for 
riding habits. Black and an almost invisible shade 
of blue are most popular this season—$5 and $6 a yard 
is the price, and about six yards are required fora 
habit. Broad Hercules braid is used for trimming, 
For country use, and for a second best habit to be 
worn on dusty roads, some cheaper material of a tan 
or dust color is preferred by some. The skirt is fully 
gored, forming almost a circle; but is made longer 
on the right than the left. All the fulness about the 
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waist isin the back, Straps of tape attached to the 
belt and hooked to the seams half way down on the 
under side will loop the skirt to walking-dress length, 
for the wearer to walkin. The corsage with broad 
revers and linen chemisette is most dressy. High 
corsages are rounded quite low in front, and worn 
with a bow at the throat. The plaited postillion 
basque, and the flat pointed jockey, both of which 
merely extend across the back, and the full basque 
surrounding the figure are all worn, Sleeves are 
nearly tight, disclosing the white linen cuff inside. 
A deep mousquetaire cuff is on the outside. High 
silk hats, with the brim sloping upward behind to fit 
over the chignon, are most worn, Black is preferred, 
but light colors are worn with colored habits. Black 
dotted net and colored grenadine are used for veils. 
Cravat bows are of white lawn, edged with Valen- 
ciennes, or else of white gros grain, striped with a 
color becoming to the wearer. Black grenadine 
bows, with embroidered ends, are much admired. 
The gloves are of undressed kid of neutral shades, 

The Sabot sleeve is greatly in vogue for silk, or 
any soft material. At the top it is like an easy-fit- 
ting coat sleeve, but gradually widens below, and is 
gathered into a ruffle, or sometimes two, falling 
downward on the wrist; the opening is just large 
enough to slip the arm through 

Dresses of all materials are being made with short 
skirts and separate trains, or els2 with the train at- 
tached to the three back widths, to be looped in the 
street, and allowed to flow in the house. This adds 
an extra loilette to the wardrobe at small expense, as 
one waist : nd sleeves will serve with both skirts. 

The chatelaine braids worn by the Empress and 
her ladies, have been adopted here, though they have 
by no means superseded high chignons. They con- 
sist of a long switch attached to a comb and braided 
in two or three thick plaits each of three strands. 
The comb fastens the plaits underneath the knot of 
natural hair just above the nape of the neck. They 
are then brought far forward on the top of the head, 
crossed in front, and fastened back at the sides. The 
front hair is brushed away from the forehead and 
rolled high. For dark hair, smooth thick plaits are 
most in favor, but they require a great deal of hair, 
and are very heavy unless made over hair that has 
been permanently crimped by boiling. Young girls 
wear a large smooth waterfall, surrounded by a 
thick braid. The front hair is in graceful waves, 
and less fluffy than the styles lately worn. Large 
meshed nets of coarse saddler’s silk, or of fine sou- 
tache, are worn by way of change from the invisible 
nets so loug used over the chignon, They are very 
durable, and are shown in black, and every shade of 
brown to match the hair, They are especially pretty 
with light hair. Pink and blue nets are shown, but 
not admired. 

Black leather belts stamped with white and fast- 
ened with a large buckle are worn with plain suits. 

tussia leather belts, pale brown and maroon, fast- 

ened with large buckles, are also seen. These are 
more expensive than the first mentioned. One of 
light gray has pendants for looping dress skirts. An- 
other novelty is a belt of black satin, with a plaid 
buckle. 

Fancy jewels are stillin great favor. This favor 
is explained by the variableness of fashion, which 
requires constant changes. Ear-rings, which have 
been worn extremely long, are now preposter- 
ously wide. Lockets and necklaces have taken the 
place of brooches, and chatelaines that of watch- 
chains. Louis XV. jewels of colored precious stones, 
enamels, Byzantine jewels, and the Norman jewels, 
of red gold, studded with jet, are the urnaments most 
in vogue. In lockets the variety is endless, and, we 








regret to say, almost as many imitations of the 
plainer styles as real. A locket is a favorite present 
for a friend to give a friend, or even for a wedding 
present. The designs vary from the double locket 
of plain gold, to the elaborate cinque-cento pendant, 
often a richly-cut cameo set with brilliants or pearls. 
We see monogram and initial lockets, lockets crossed 
by diamonds, by bars of enamel inclosing pearls, by 
pearls set in squares, by diamonds set as names, by 
hearts of coral and pearl, by crimson enamel and 
pearls, by colored enamel monograms, and finally, a 
large gold locket bearing a green lizard composed of 
emeralds and diamonds, 

We frequently have inquiries concerning under- 
clothing ; for the benefit of our readers we will give 
a few hints. Ladies frequently inquire whether it 
is better to purchase ready-made under-clothing or 
to buy the material and hare it made home by a 
hired seamstress. There is probably a greater out- 
lay of money in buying ready-made garments, but 
there isno danger of loss of material by badly-fitting 
clothes, and none of the worry with incompetent 
workwomen, At a furnishing store the purchaser 
is measured for the garment, selects her material and 
style, and has no more trouble in the matter. The 
imported chemise of finest linen is made in the sack 
shape, with sleeves and skirtin one. The pointed 
bands are two inches wide, and made witout open 
ing in front. Stout figures should wear the sack 
chemise, as it has no superfluous fulness. When 
sleeves are made separately they have shaped gus 
sets, one seam under the arm sufficing for the sleeve. 
To dispense with a separate corset-cover, a deep 
point like a yoke is attached to the front and back 
of the chemise band, and left separate below to fall 
over the corsets. The fall should be richly trimmed 
and made deep enough to reach to the waist. A 
cluster of tucks above the hem is the only trimming 
admissible on the skirt. Drawers are buttoned at 
the sides, and worn narrew and short, reaching just 
below the knee. They should be trimmed to match 
the chemise. Seamless yokes for gowns are most 
pleasant to wear. They are deeply pointed back 
and front and on the shoulders, and hollowed out 
rather low in the neck, as dresses are at present. 
Puffed and tucked gowns have the puffs and tucks 
straight at the back and biasin front. Easy fitting 
coat-sleeves are more comfortable than those con- 
fined at the wrists by bands. Two and a half or 
three widths of muslin are gathered into the yokes 
for askirt. All petticoats, whether walking length 
or trained, have a gored front width and one narrow 
side gore. Beyond everything the bands of perpen 
dicular tucks stitched on the skirt are used for trim- 
ming. Coventry ruffles headed by horizontal tucks 
are also worn, the ruffles being fluted. Finely 
crimped ruffles are preferred to fluting by lovers 
of variety. Wide box-plaited flounces edged with 
patent Valenciennes, trim nainsook skirts. Corset 
covers, or under-bodies, have short darts in front, 
and are sloped over the hips. The trimming around 
the neck is two or three inches deep. The sleeves 
are a single short puff, or else entirely formed of 
trimming. 

Dressing sacks for covering the shoulders while 
making the ¢foilette are of écru or unbleached linen, 
with needle-worked scallops of blue or scarlet. 
French breakfast caps of white organdy, edged with 
a double ruffle, crimped, have long lappets Like 
“brides” under the chin. Tucks, puffs, and rufflea, 
adorn all underclothing, and, since the advent of 
sewing-machines, the labor of making them is small, 
beside the endless stitching formerly done by the 
hands, with such detriment to health and eyesight. 

FasHion, 
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jas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste; and boxes or packages 
forwarded by express to any part of the country. 
For the last, distinct divections must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the d expen- 
diture, to be ssed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be ac- 
countable for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accom- 
panied by a note of the height, complexion, and 

yw? style of the person, on which much depends 

n choice. 

The Publisher of the Lapy’s Boox has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of the trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editor does not know. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here eye the Rarobace; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. hen the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 


Fig. 1—Dinner-iress of Metternich green silk, 
The skirt is trimmed with a row of fringe, headed 
by five narrow satin folds. High corsage; coat 
sleeve. Overdress of black lace, looped up with 
satin bows in the back. 

Fig. 2.—Walking-dress of purple silk, made with 
one skirt. The bottom is edged with a ruffle, headed 
by @ fluting, bands of satin fastened with buttons, 
and another fluting. Tight-fitting polonaise, form- 
ing an upper skirt in the back, trimmed with satin 
and lace. The front is like a vest. White velvet 
bonnet, trimmed with point applique lace, purple 
inside. 

Fig. 3.—Walking-suit of Havana brown. The 
dress is made of poplin, with one skirt trimmed with 
quillings in the back fastened with rosettes. Plush 
cloak, tight-fitting, cut in points, and trimmed with 
satin. Brown velvet bonnet, trimmed with satin, 
white flowers inside. 

Fig. 4.—Visiting-dress of blue silk, made with two 
skirts. The underskirt is trimmed with three puffs 
of satin edged with white lace. The upper skirt is 
looped up and trimmed with white lace. Plain 
corsage, trimmed with satin and lace. White lace 
bonnet, trimmed with blue. 

Fig. 5.—Dress of pearl-colored poplin, trimmed 
with two narrow green fluted ruffies. The back of 
the skirt is formed of ruffles and puffs. Short jacket, 
trimmed with a ruffle and leaves of green velvet, 
which also trim the front breadth of the dress. Hat 
of white silk, trimmed with green. 

Fig. 6.—Costume for a little girl. Underskirt of 
blue and gray striped satin. Overskirt of gray pop- 
lin, trimmed with blue. The corsage is low square, 
with white waist under it. White hat, with blue 
and green feather. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET: 
FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Dress of gray silk poplin, made with a 
mantle of the same. The skirt of dress is trimmed 
with one silk ruche. The mantle is trimmed with 
black lace edging, insertion, and ribbon bows. Gray 
silk bonnet, trimmed with blue satin and a blue 
feather. 

Fig. 2. — Walking-dress of Havana brown silk, 
made with two skirts. The lower one is trimmed 
with a cross-cut band of the silk, piped each side 
with satin. The upper skirt is puffed in the back, 
with sash ends at the side and back, trimmed with 
bands to correspond with skirt. Plain corsage; fan 
bow in the back. Brown hat, trimmed with scariet 
berries. 

Fig. 3.—Evening-dress of white muslin, made with 








two skirts. The lowerone is puffed ; the upper one 
is puffed on the edge. Low square corsage. Scarf 
of blue silk, fastened at one side. Blue ribbon in 
hair. 

Fig. 4.—Walking-suit of green silk poplin. The 
skirt is trimmed with bands of the same, piped with 
velvet. The jacket forms the upper skirt; it ig 
puffed in the back, and trimmed with velvet and 
black lace. Bonnet of green velvet, trimmed with 
lace and pink roses. 

Fig. 5.—Black silk suit, made with two skirts, 
The under skirt is trimmed with bands of satin put 
on bias; the upper skirt is puffed in the back, and 


fastened with bands and bows of satin; itis trimmed © 


with satin ruches. Jacket cut short in back, and 
trimmed with ruches. Black hat, trimmed with 
scarlet velvet. 


SECOND SIDE. 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Back and front view of Metternich 
mantle. For some time past long scarf shawis of 
all descriptions have been put away and not seen 
daylight, as the present style of costume quite pre. 
cludes them from being worn in their simple form, 
But, recently, several modistes have introduced 
more than one way of arranging them, so as to look 
in character with the puffs and frills that the eye 
now seeks for whenever a walking figure is seen 
advancing. The plan we now illustrate is a creation 
ofa Parisian modiste : it is an Indian shawl arranged 
into a Metternich mantle without being cut, so that 
when Fashion again returns to more simple styles, 
the shawl that has been transformed into the Met- 
ternich mantle can be restored to its primitive form, 

Fig. 3.—Isabeau bodice. This bodice, of black or 
colored silk, is cut iow and square, and ornamented 
with a deep lace border, standing up like old-fash- 
ioned collarettes. Short sleeves, puffed, trimmed 
with two lace borders. Sash with wide lappets, and 
bow of a new shape. 

Fig. 4.—Infant’s dress, en tablier, made of fine 
Nainsook muslin. The front is composed of me- 
dallions of work divided by lace insertion. Work 
edged with lace finishes the sides. 

Fig. 5.—Sacque dress, with yoke, for a little girl, 
made of cambric muslin, and trimmed with narrow 
worked edging. 

Fig. 6—Jacket without sleeves, made of black 
velvet, embroidered in colored silks or gold thread, 

Fig. 7.—Chemise with yoke and sleeve cut in one, 
edged with narrow work. 

Fig. 8.—The new crinolines with tournures neces- 
sitate a new model for underskirts. This one is 
admirably adapted to the new system of jupons; it 
is very full and train-shaped at the back, while in 
front it remains perfectly plain. Our pattern is 
made of white long-cloth, and trimmed with a deep 
fiounce put on with a heading, and round the bottom 
of which there is a narrower flounce put on withs 
stitched cross strip. 

Figs. 9 and 10.—Dress strap. This strap consists 
of a plait of six lengths of round black silk elastic, 
Fig. 9 shows an end and portion of the plait in 4 
rather reduced size. The round end is worked with 
three pieces only of the elastic. This round loop, 
when worked, measures one and a quarter inch long; 
then a plait twenty-eight or thirty inches long, with 
the six cords of elastic, is continued from this. Each 
length requires two and a half yards of elastic. An 
oval button also is needed to fasten through the 
loop; and two little tassels attached to the cord 
ornament the fastening. 

Fig. 11.—Night-dress for a lady, made in sacque 
shape, with gores extending up in the neck, The 
neck and wrists are edged with embroidery. 
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Fizs 12 and 14.—Louis XV. bodice, front and back 
view. This bodice is made of velvet, trimmed with 
satin; itcan also be made of the same material as 
the dress if desired. 

Fig. 13.—White cashmere fichu. This pretty fichu 
of white cashmere is trimmed with cross strips of 
blue satin, and with narrow blue silk fringe. At the 
back there are small revers of blue satin, edged with 
fringe. The stand-up collar and rouud waistband 
are ornamented with small loops of blue satin. The 
fichu is lined with white foulard. 

Fiz. 15.—Infant’s shirt, made of linen cambric, 
and trimmed with lace insertion and edging. A 
colored ribbon is run through the insertion. 

Figs. 16 and 17.—Diaper cover, fur child, made of 
linen or muslin, Fig. 16 shows the cover open, and 
Fig. 17 the shape when worn, 

Fig. 18.—Infant’s bib, made of one piece and fast- 
ened in the back. It is made of piqué, embroidered 
with white. 

Fig. 19.—Curl chignon, with Gordian knot, 

Fig. 20.—The Numide collar is made of two rows 
of Valenciennes lace, headed by a quilling of rose- 
colored satin ribbon, finished in front by a bow of 
the same. This collar can be worn over a surplice 
ora high neck dress. 

Fig. 21.—Rosettes are now very fashionable for 
trimming dresses, Our model is made of satin rib- 
bon, finished by «a button in the centre, and long 
eads of bound satin. 

Fig. 22.—Tape trimming. 

Fig. 23.—Apron for a girl from three to five. The 
model is made of white pigqué, braided with scarlet, 
the edge being festooned in buttonhole stitch, with 
s-arlet wool. Brown Holland might also be used, 
and black braid substituted for scarlet. 





HATS AND BONNETS. 
(See Engravings, Page 304.) 

Fig. 1.—The Ruy Blas hat. One long black ostrich 
feather, a black aigrette, a spray of red roses, and a 
bow and lappets of black gros-grain ribbon, form the 
trimming of this black tulle hat. 

Fig. 2.—The Elinor bonnet, of white silk and 
blonde. This very dressy bonnet is ornamented 
with a spray of roses, and with a small bird. The 
lappets are fastened with a rosette of white blonde 
and satin. Narrow white satin strings are tied at 
the back. 

Fig. 3.—The Orsina bonnet, of black tulle and 
blonde, trimmed with a diadem of roses, with buds 
and foliage, and with bows of black ribbon. The 
long lappets are fastened in front with a bow. 

Fig. 4.—The Abigail bonnet. This bonnet is made 
of green silk, and trimmed with rouleaux of green 
silk and black lace three inches deep. The rouleaux 
and lace form the strings, which are fastened in 
front under a bow of green ribbon. A bird’s head, 
upon a spray of tinted foliage, is placed in front, and 
loops of green ribbon at the side, 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 

Ovr store windows begin to look gay with the 
gorgeous and brilliant colors adapted to fall and 
winter wear. The plain rich colors are relieved by 
plaids of the most brilliant colors; these are seenin 
dress goods, cloakings, and ribbons; the latter, espe- 
cially those intended for sashes, being of the most 
beautiful and varied colors. One we especially ad- 
mired was of the gayest colors mixed with blocks of 
white; the ribbon was three-eighths of a yard wide, 
one side being finished with a fringe, which was 
Woven on it. These wide ribbons have to be made 





into a bow, with a piece of narrow ribbon to go 
around the waist, as constantly tying them so soon 
spoils the freshness of them. Plaids, cloths, and 
different kinds of cloakings are very much worn for 
carriage wraps; green and blue are the favorite 
colors for ladies, the gayer colors for children, Plaid 
satins and silks are used for underskirts and cording 
to black or plain-colored goods, 

Suits still continue popular. For travelling, the 
dress with two skirts, one forming the underskirt 
the other prettily draped over it, is the best style, 
for ashort dress is never as graceful without drapery, 
and a tight-fitting paletdt or jacket of the same ma- 
terial is certainly the most suitable sort of mantle. 
One of the plaid wraps before spoken of is added 
where extra warmth is required. 

For lingerie, we should advise the plain white 
marin collar, buttoning on to the habit skirt, and 
the plain cuffs to match, buttoning on to the sleeves, 
as they admit of being changed several times a day 
in the course of the journey, and, when steam en- 
gines and dusty roads are in question, this is a great 
advantage. 

For walking suits, nothing can be made too elabo- 
rate; they are the costume now worn for visiting and 
promenade, and consequently are made of the richest 
anid most costly fabrics. 

We have seen some costumes for children that 
were pretty, of which we will now speak. Fora 
little girl of ten years old, a dress of gray silk pop- 
lin, trimmed with very small flounces of plaid silk 
pinked out round the edge; a cross-baad of plaid silk 
loops up the skirt at the back into a sort of bouffant. 
In front the silk trimming forms a small rounded 
apron. Qn the bodice a plaid silk fluting simulates 
braces, and a sash of the material is tied at the side. 
For about the same aged girl a dress of blue and 
green striped Sultane. The skirt is trimmed with 
several narrow flounces; a large blue sash has a bow 
with many loops at the back. The bodice is orna- 
mented with a bertha of blue silk, crossed in front 
like a fichu, and edged with a Tom Thumb fringe. 
The sleeves are puffed. Pretty little costumes of 
piqué (for Bhildren from three to four years) havea 
faise hem scalloped out and worked with red wool, 
Thejacket, plain basques in front with bouffants at 
the back, under which there isa border scalloped out 
and worked like the hem. A small square pelerine 
is trimmed to correspond, and so are the sleeves, 
which are finished off by a scalloped border at the 
elbow. For little boys no less coquettishly dressed, 
there are costumes of sky gray cashmere, trimmed 
with scarlet. The trousers are fastened under the 
knee and edged round the bottom and upon the outer 
seam with wide scarlet woollen braid. They are 
slit open a short distance at the bottom, and orna- 
mented with a scarlet rosette. A small waistcoat of 
gray cashmere, with small scarlet revers, is fastened 
with buttons of the brighter color. The jacket is 
also ornamented with scarlet revers and buttons. 
Other costumes of black and gray speckled cloth, 
consist of the short blouse and trousers. They are 
trimmed with colored or black braid. 

As equestrian parties are very popular this month, 
it would be well to give a few hints on riding cos- 
tumes. Ladies’ cloth is the favorite material for 
riding habits, Black and an almost invisible shade 
of blue are most popular this season—$5 and $6 a yard 
is the price, and about six yards are required fora 
habit. Broad Hercules braid is used for trimming. 
For country use, and for a second best habit to be 
worn on dusty roads, some cheaper material of a tan 
or dust color is preferred by some, The skirt is fully 
gored, forming almost a circle; but is made longer 
on the right than the left. All the fulness aboyj tie 
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waist is in the back. Straps of tape attached to the 
belt and hooked to the seams half way down on the 
under side will loop the skirt to walking-dress length, 
for the wearer to walkin. The corsage with broad 
revers and linen chemisette is most dressy. High 
corsages are rounded quite low in front, and worn 
with a bow at the throat. The plaited postillion 
basque, and the flat pointed jockey, both of which 
merely extend across the back, and the full basque 
surrounding the figure are all worn. Sleeves are 
nearly tight, disclosing the white linen cuff inside, 
A deep mousquetaire cuff is on the outside. High 
silk hats, with the brim sloping upward behind to fit 
over the chignon, are most worn. Black is preferred, 
but light colors are worn with colored habits. Black 
dotted net and colored grenadine are used for veils. 
Cravat bows are of white lawn, edged with Valen- 
ciennes, or else of white gros grain, striped with a 
color becoming to the wearer. Black grenadine 
bows, with embroidered ends, are much admired. 
The gloves are of undressed kid of neutral shades. 

The Sabot sleeve is greatly in vogue for silk, or 
any soft material. At the top it is like an easy-fit- 
ting coat sleeve, but gradually widens below, and is 
gathered into a ruffle, or sometimes two, falling 
downward on the wrist; the opening is just large 
enough to slip the arm through. 

Dresses of all materials are being made with short 
skirts and separate trains, or else with the train at- 
tached to the three back widths, to be looped in the 
street, and allowed to flow in the house. This adds 
an extra foiletfe to the wardrobe at small expense, as 
one waist «nd sleeves will serve with both skirts. 

The chatelaine braids worn by the Empress and 
her ladies, have been adopted here, though they have 
by no means superseded high chignons, They con- 
sist of a long switch attached to a comb and braided 
in two or three thick plaits each of three strands, 
The comb fastens the plaits underneath the knot of 
natural hair just above the nape of the neck. They 
are then brought far forward on the top of the head, 
crossed in front, and fastened back at the sides. The 
front hair is brushed away from the fogehead and 
rolled high. For dark hair, smooth thie plaits are 
most in favor, but they require a great deal of hair, 
and are very heavy unless made over hair that has 
been permanently crimped by boiling. Young girls 
wear a large smooth waterfall, surrounded by a 
thick braid. The front hair is in graceful waves, 
and less fluffy than the styles lately worn, Large 
meshed nets of coarse saddler’s silk, or of fine sou- 
tache, are worn by way of change from the invisible 
nets so long used over the chignon. They are very 
durable, and are shown in black, and every shade of 
brown to match the hair. They are especially pretty 
with light hair, Pink and blue nets are shewn, but 
not admired. 

Biack leather belts stamped with white and fast- 
ened with a large buckle are worn with plain suits. 
Russia leather belts, pale: brown and maroon, fast- 
ened with !arge buckles, are also seen. These are 
more expensive than the first mentioned. One of 
light gray has pendants for looping dress skirts. An- 
other novelty is a belt of black satin, with a plaid 
buckle, 

Fancy jewels are still in great favor. This favor 
is explained by the variableness of fashion, which 
requires constant changes. Ear-rings, which have 
been worn extremely long, are now preposter- 
ously wide. Lockets and necklaces have taken the 
place of brooches, and chatelaines that of watch- 
chains. Louis XV. jewels of colored precious stones, 
enamels, Byzantine jewels, and the Norman jewels, 
of red gold, studded with jet, are the ornaments most 
in vogue. In lockets the variety is endless, and, we 





regret to say, almost as many imitations of the 
plainer styles as real. A locket is a favorite present 
for a friend to give a friend, or even for a wedding 
present, The designs vary from the double locket 
of plain gold, to the elaborate cinque-cento pendant, 
often a richly-cut cameo set with brilliants or pearls. 
We see monogram and initial lockets, lockets crossed 
by diamonds, by bars of enamel inclosing pearls, by 
pearis set in squares, by diamonds set as names, by 
hearts of coral and pearl, by crimson enamel and 
pearls, by culored enamel monograms, and finally, a 
large gold locket bearing a green lizard composed of 
emeralds and diamonds. 

We frequently have inquiries concerning under. 
clothing; for the benefit of our readers we will give 
a few hints. Ladies frequently inquire whether it 
is better to purchase ready-made under-clothing or 
to buy the material and have it made home by a 
hired seamstress. There is probably a greater out- 
lay of money in buying ready-made garments, but 
there is no danger of loss of material by badly-fitting 
clothes, and none of the worry with incompetent 
workwomen, At a furnishing store the purchaser 
is measured for the garment, selects her material and 
style, and has no more trouble in the matter. The 
imported chemise of finest linen is made in the sack 
shape, with sleeves and skirt in one. The pointed 
bands are two inches wide, and made without open- 
ing in front. Stout figures should wear the sack 
chemise, as it has no superfluous fulness. When 
sleeves arc made separately they have shaped gus- 
sets, one seam under the arm sufficing for the sleeve. 
To dispense with a separate corset-cover, a deep 
peint like a yoke is attached to the front and back 
of the chemise band, and left separate below to fall 
over the corsets. The fall should be richly trimmed 
and made deep enough to reach to the waist. A 
cluster of tucks above the hem is the only trimming 
admissible on the skirt. Drawers are buttoned at 
the sides, and worn narrow and short, reaching just 
below the knee. They should be trimmed to matsh 
the chemise. Seamless yokes for gowns are most 
pleasant to wear. They are deeply pointed back 
and front and on the shoulders, and hollowed out 
rather low in the neck, as dresses are at present. . 
Puffed and tucked gowns have the puffs and tucks 
straight at the back and biasin front. Easy fitting 
coat-sleeves are more comfortable than those com 
fined at the wrists by bands. Two and a half or 
three widths of muslin are gathered into the yoke 
for a skirt, All petticoats, whether walking length 
or trained, have a gored front width and one narrew 
side gore. Beyond everything the bands of perpen- 
dicular tucks stitohed on the skirt are used for trim- 
ming. Coventry ruffies headed by horizontal tucks 
are also worn, the ruffies being fluted. Finely- 
crimped ruffies are preferred to fluting by lovers 
of variety. Wide box-plaited flounces edged with 
patent Valenciennes, trim nainsook skirts. Corset 
covers, or under-bodies, have short darts in front, 
and are sloped over the hips. The trimming around 
the neck is two or three inches deep. The sleeves 
are a single short puff, or else entirely formed of 
trimming. 

Dressing sacks for covering the shoulders while 
making the foilette are of écru or unbleached linet, 
with needle-worked scallops of blue or scarlet. 
French breakfast caps of white organdy, edged with 
a double ruffle, crimped, have long lappets like 
“brides” under thethin. Tucks, puffs, and ruffles, 
adorn all underclothing, and, since the advent of 
sewing-machines, the labor of making them is smell, 
beside the endless stitching formerly done by the 
hands, with such detriment to health and eyesight. 
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GATHERING CHESTNUTS. 
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VANDYKE LAPPET. 
(See Description, Work Department.) 
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GARIBALDI FOR A LITTLE GIRL, 
(See Description, Work Department). 
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FASHIONABLE COSTUMES. 


(See Description, Fashion Department.) 
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Fig. 3. 
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THE SMOKY STOVE. 
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WHISPERING LEAVES WALTZ. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
(See Description, Fashion Department.) 
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OPERA CLOAK. 
(Front and Back view,) 
This sortie de bal or — cloak is made of white terry velvet lined with white satin. A wide double box- 


plait commences At the of the back, and is straight tm irc to the edge of the mantle. The pelerine is looped 
up at the waist with two Poscttes; it froatand att the sides it simulatessleeves. The trim- 
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ming consists of ao platings of terry, headed. with a tow of white watered ribbon edged with gold; the 
f is white and gold The are made of loops of watered ribbon, with the exception of that 
in the centre of the back, which is is gold gimp, and from it there escape long ends of white and gold cord, 
terminating with gold tassels. 
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